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CIIAPniR 1. 

Tinili is siiiin;u\ i!uiu;^ir ilntn /•’/. lion.'* 

I THINK il but thru in inakinq: my appcMxancc before 
the public- 1 sliOLUil at once acquaint them with my titles and 
name. My canl, as I leave it at the hoiD»'S of the nobility, my 
friends, i.s as follows : ^ 


MAJOR OOLlAii O'GKADY GAHAGAN, JI.I'.J.C.S., 
Cumutaiidirii^ Hattallim of 
, Ir/c^ulnr norse, 

AffMEDRUGGAR. 


Seeing, I say, lhi.s .imple vibiting ticket, the world will avoid any 
of those awkward inisl akes as to my person, which have been so 
frequent of late. There has been no end to the blunders regard- 
ing this humble title of mine, and the confusion thereby created. 
Whenrl published my volume of poems, for instance, the Morning 
Post newspaper remarked “ that the I-yiio.sof the Heart, by Miss 
Galiagan, may be tanked among the sweetest flow rets of the 
present spring season.’" The Quarterly J^eview, commenting 
upon my “ Observations on the Pons Asinorum” (qto, London, 
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1836), called me " Doctor Galiagan/' and so on. It was time to 
put an end to these mistakes, and I have taken the above simple 
remedy. ' 

I was urged to it by a very exalted personage. « Dining in 
August last at the palace of the T — l-r-cs at Paris, the lovely 
young Duch-ss of Orl — ns (who, though she does not speak 
English, understands it as well as I do), said tome in the softest 
Teutonic, ** TJeber Herr Major, haben sie den Ahniednuggaris- 
chcn-jhger-battalion gelassen ? ” “ Wamni denn ? " said I, quite 

astonished at her R — 1 11 ss's question. The P — cess then' 

spoke of some trifle from my pen, which was simply signed 
' Goliah Giihagan. 

Tliere was, unluckily, a dead silence as H.R.II, put .this 
question. 

“Comment done?” said TI.M. Lois Ph-l-ppe, looking 
gravely at Count Mol<5 ; “Ic cher Major a quitld Tarmce ! 

Nicolas done sera maltre de I’Inde I” II. M and the Pr. 

M-n-ster pursued their conversation in n low tone, and left me, 
as may be imagined, in a dreadful state of confusion, 1 blushed 
and stuttered, and murmured out a few incoherent words to ex- 
plain — but it would not do — I could not recover my equanimity 
during the courseof thcdinner ; and while endeavouring to help an 
English duke, my neighbour, iofoulct a rAusfer/iiz, fairly sent 
seven mushrooms and three large greasy cyoCitcs over his whiskers 
and shirt-frill. Another laugh at my expense. “Ahl M. le 

Major,” said the Q of the B-lg — ns archly, “vous n’aiirea 

jamais votro brevet de Colonel.” Her M y’s joke will be 

belter understood when 1 atate that his Grace is the brother pf a 
Minister. 

1 am not at liberty to violate the sanctity of private life, by 
mentioning the names of the parties concerned in this little 
anecdote. I only wish to have it understood that I am a gentle- 
man, and live at least in. derent society. Vcrbian sat. 

But to be serious. I am obliged always to write the name of 
Goliah in full, to distinguish me from my brother, Gregory 
Gahagan, who was also a Major (in the King's servicp), and 
whom I killed in a duel, as the public most likely knows. Poor 
Greg ! a very trivial dispute was the cause of our .quarrel, which 
never would have originated but for the similarity of our names. 
The circumstance was this : 1 had been lucky enough to reader 
the Nawanb of Lucknow some trilling service (in the notorious 
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affair of Choprasjcc Muckjce), and his Highness 'sent down a gold 
toothpick case directed to Captain G. Gahagan/whichlof course 
thought was for me : my brother madly daimed it ; we fought, 
and the consequence was, that in about three minutes he received ^ 
a slash in the right side (cut 6), which effectually did his business : 
—he was a good swordsman enough— I was the best in the 
universe, 'I'he most ridiculous part of the affair is, that the 
. tpolhpick case w'as his, after all — he had left it on the Nawaub's 
table at tiflin. I can’t conceive what madness prompted him to 
fight about sucli a paltiy l)auble ; he liad much better have 
yielded it at once, when he saw I w'as determincil to luive it. 
From this shglit specimen of my adventures, the leader will 
perceive that my life has been one of no ordinary interest ; and, 
jij fact, I may say that 1 have Ic^d a more remarkaVde life than 
any man in the service— I have been at more pitched battles, led 
more forlorn hopes, had more success among the fair sex, drunk 
harder, read more, been a Jiandsoniei man than any ofheer now 
serving Her Majesty. 

When I first went to India in 1802, I was a raw cornet of 
s<’vcntccn, with blazing led hair, j^ix feet four in height, athletic 
at all kinds of evercises, owing money to my tailor and everybody 
else who would tnist me, possessing an liish brogue, and my 
fall pay of £120 a year. T need not say that with all these 
advantages I did that w'luch a numlx'rof clever fellows have done 
before me— I fell in l<jve, and jiroposed to marry immediately. ■ 

But how to overcome the difficulty? — It is true that I loved 
Julia Jowler— loved her to madness ; but her father inleoded her 
for a Member of Council at lea^t, and not for a beggarly Irish 
ensign. It W'as, however, my fate to make the passage to India 
(on board of the “Samuel Snob'" JCast tndiaman. Captain 
Duffy) w’ith tliis lovely creature, and my misfortune instan- 
taneously to fail in love w'itli her. We were not out of the 
Channel before 1 adored her, worshipped the deck which she 
trod upon, kissed a thousand times the cuddy-chair on whicli she 
used to sit. Tlie same madness fell on every man m the ship. 
The two'mates fought about her at the Cape ; the surgeon, 
a sober pious Scotchman, from disappointed affection, took so 
dre.adfully to drinking as to threaten spontaneous combustion ; 
and old Colonel Lilywhite, carrying his wife and seven daughters 
to Bengal, swore that he would have a divorce from Mrs. L., and 
made an attempt at suicide ; the captain himself told me, with 

A 3 
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te^urs in his eyes, that he hated his hitherto-adored D^y, . 
although he had had nineteen children by her. ■ , 

Wc used to call herihe witch^thcre was magic in her beauty 
,and in her voice. 1 was spell-bound when I looked at her; and 
'Mark staring mad when she looked at me 1 O lustrous black,' 
eyes 1—0 glossy night-black ringlets ! — O lips ! — O dainty frOcks 
of white muslin 1-^-0 tiny kid slippers ! — though old and gouty^ . 
Gahagari secs you still ! I recollect, off Ascension, she looked; 
at me in her particular way one day at dinner, just.as I happened' 
to be blowing on a piece of scalding hot green fat, I was’;' 
stupefied at once — I thrust the entire morsel (about half a pound) 
into my mouth, I made no attempt to swallow, or to masticate 
it, but left it there for many minutes, burning, burning 1 1 had 
no skin to my palate for seven weeks after, and lived on rice-water 
during the rest of the voyage. TJie anecdote, is trivial, but it 
^ shows the power of Julia [owlcr over me. 

The writers of marine novels have so cxluuistcd the subject of 
storms, shipwrecks, mulimos, engagemimls, sca-sickness, and so ' 
forth, that (although 1 have experienced each of llicsc in many 
varieties) I think it quite unnecessary to recount such trifling 
adventures ; suffici* it to say, that during our five months’ 
my mad jiassion for J ulia daily increased ; so did the captain’s 
and the .surgeon’s ; .so did Colonel Lily\vlntc’.s ; so did the 
doctor’s, the mate's — that of mo^'t part of the passengers, .and a 
considerable number of the ci-ew. For myself, I swore— ensign 
as I was — 1 would win her for my wife ; I vowed that I would 
make her glorious with my sword— that as soon as I had made a 
favourable impression on my commanding officer (which I did 
' not doubt to create), I would lay open to him the stale of my 
affections, and demand his dauglilcr’s hand. With such senti- 
mental outpourings did our voyage continue and conclude. 

We landed at the Suiiderbimd.s o’l a grilling hot day in Decem- 
ber i3o 2, and then for the moment Julia and T separated. She 
was carried off to her papa’s arms in a palankeen, sjirroufided by 
at least forty hookahbadars ; wfiiilst the poor cornet, attended 
but by two dandies and a .solitary beast y (by w'hich nmnatural - 
name these blackamoors are called), made his way humbly to 
join the regiment at hcadqu.irtcrs. ' 

The — tl i Regiment of Bengal Cavalry, then under the comntarwi 
of lyieut. -Colonel Julius Jowler, C.B., was known throughout- 
Asia and Europe by the proud title of the Bundelcund Invincibles - 
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great was its character for bravery, so remarkable were its 
services in that delightful district of India. Major Sir George 
Gutch was next in command, niicl Torn Thi-upp, as kind a fellow 
as ever ran a Mahratiri through, the body, was second Major. ^ 
We were on the eve of that remarkable war which was speedily 
tA spread throughout the whole of India, to call forth the valour 
of a Wellesley, and the indomitable gallantry of d Gahagan ; 
'which was illustrated by our victories at Ahmednuggar (where I 
was the first over the barricade at the storming of the I^ttah) ; 
at Argaum, where T slew with my own sword tvvenfy^ihreo 
,matcblock-mcn, and cut a dromedary in two ; .tud by tlkit 
terrible day of Assayc, where W'ellcsley would have been beaten 
but for me — me alone ; J headed nineteen charges of cavalry, 
took (aided by only four men of my own iroop) seventeen field- 
pieces, killing the scoundrelly h'rench artillerymen ; on that day 
I had eleven elephants shot under me, and carried away 
Sciudiah’s nose- ring with a pislol-balh , VVclleslcy is a Duke and 
a Marshal, I but a simple Major of Irregulars. Such is fortune 
and w*ar! But my feelings cjsiy me away from my narrative, 
W’hicli had better proceed witli more cider. 

On arriving, I say, at our barracks at Duni Durn, I for the 
first time put on tlic Ijcaiitiliil unifoiin oi tlie Invincibles ; a light 
bUicswallow'-tailed jacket with silver kicc arul wings, ornamented 
with about 3000 sugar-loaf buttons, rhubarb-coloured leather 
inexpressibles (tights), and red moi'occo boots with silver spurs 
and tassels, set off to admiraiion the liandsome persons of the 
officers of our corps. Wc wore powdi'r in those days; and a 
xegulalioii pigtail of seventeen inches, a brass helmet surrounded 
by leopard skin, with a bearskin top and a horsetail feather, gave 
the head a fierce and chivalrous appearance, which is far more 
easily imagined than describcil. 

Attired in this magnificent costume, T fust presented myself ' 
before Colonel Jowler, He was habited iu a manner precisely 
similar, but not being more than five feet in licighi, and w eighing 
at lecuit fifteen stone, the dress he wore did not become him quite 
so muoJi tftj slimmer and taller men. I'lanked by his tall Majors, 
Thrupp and Gutch, he looked like a stumpy skittle-ball between, 
‘two attenuated skittles. The plump little Colonel received me 
with vast cordiality, and 1 speedily became a prime favourite 
with himself and the other officcis of the corps. Jowler was the 
most hospitable of men ; and gratifying my appetite and my 
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love together, I continually partook of his dinners,' and feasted 
on the sweet presence of Julia. . 

I can see now, what I would not and could not perceive ip 
those early days, that this Miss Jovvler — on whom I had lavished 
my first and w^armest love, whom I had endowed with all pejV 
fection and purity — was no better than a little impudent flirt* 
who played with my feelings, because during the monotony.pf' a, 
sea voyage she had no other toy to play with ; and w'ho deseft(^ - 
others for me, and me for others, just as her whim or her infetest 
might guide her. She had not been three weeks at headquar^a, 
when half the regiment \va^ in love with her. Each and all of • 
the candidates had some favour to boast of, or some encouraging 
hopes on whkli to build. It w-a^ the scene of the ".Samuel 
Snob" over again, only heightened in inteiest by a number oC 
duels. The foiloNNing list will give the reader a notion of some 
of them ; — 

1. Cornet Gahagan • • • Ensign Hicks, of tlie Sappers 

Miiurs. 1 licks rccf-ivtd ball in nis 
jaw, afi<l was half choked by a miftn' 

' tity of carn'ty \v’hisk»*r forced down 

hU throat with the ball. 

2. Captain Macgillicuddy, Cornet Ckihagan. 1 was i-un through 

B.N.l. > the body, but the sword passed 

, l/Clwi‘o,i the ribs, and injured me 

very slightly. 

3. Captain ^lacgilliciukly, M’. Mulligatawny, P..C.S., Beputy- 

IhN.l. Assistant Vice .Suh-Contioller of the 

lloggleyw'ollah Indigo Grounds, 
Raaigolly branch. 

Macgillicuddy should have stuck to sword’s play, and he might 
have come off in liis second duel as well ;is in liis first ; a.s it wa.s, 
the civilian placed a ball and a part of Mac’s gold repeater in hi.s 
stomach. A remarkable circumstance attended this shot, an 
account of which I sent home to the " IMulosophical Transac- 
tions : ' the surgeon had extracted the l)all, and was going off, 
thinking that all yqs well, when the gold repeater struck thirteen 
in poor Macgillicuddy's abdomen. T suppose that the ^orks 
must have been disarranged in some way by the bullo*, fpr tha 
repeater was one of B.arraud's, never known to fail before, and 
the circumstance occurred at iciw o’clock.* 

So admirable are the pexform.anccs of these watches, which will > 
stand in any climate, that I repeatedly heard poor Macgillicuddy relate 
the following fact. The hours, as it is known, count in Italy from one to 
twenty-four; the day Mac landed at Naples his repeater rung ikd ; 
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1 jcould continue, almost ad infinitum, an account of the wars 
-which thi^ Helen occasioned, but the above three specimens will, 
I siipuld think, satisfy tlie peaceful reader, I delight not in 
Scehes of blood, Heaven knows, but I was compelled in the 
<;onrse of a few weeks, and for the sake of this ono woman, to 
%ht nine duels myself, and I know that four times as many 
'more took place concerning her. 

;! forgot to aay that Jowler’s wife was a half-caste woman, who 
had been born and bred entirely m India, and whom the Colonel 
had married from tlie house of her mother, h native. There* wore 
some singular rumours abroad regarding this latter lady’s history: 
it was reported that she was the daughter of a native Rajah, and 
had been carrii'd off by a poorJilnglish subaltern in Lord Clive's 
time. TJie young man was killed very soon after, and left his 
child wilh its mother. I he black Prince forgave his daughter, 
and bequeathed to her a handsome sum of money. I suppose 
that it was on this account that Jowlor married Mrs, J., a 
creature who had not, 1 do believe, a Christian name, or a single 
Christian quality : she was a hideous, bloated, yellow creature, 
with a beard, black teeth, and red eyes : she was fat, lying, ugly, 
and stingy— she hated and was hated by all the world, and by 
her jolly husband ns devoutly as by any other. She did not pass 
a month in the year with him, but spent most of her time with 
her native friends. 1 wonder how she could have given Irirth to 
so lovely a creature as her daughter. This woman was of course 
with the Colonel when Julia arrived, and the spice of the devil in 
her daughter';, composition w,rs most carefully nourished and fed 
by her. If J alia had been a flirt before, she was a downright jilt 
now ; she set tlie whole cantonment by the cars ; she made wives 
jealous and husbands miserable ; she caused all those duels of 
which I have discoursed already, and yet such was the fascination 
of TilR WITCH that 1 still thought her an angel. 1 made court 
to -the nasty mother in order to be near the daughter ; and I 
listened untiringly to Jowler’s interminable dull stories, because 
t was occupied all the time in watching the graceful movements 
of Miss jTulia. 

But the trumpet of war was soon ringing in our ears ; and on 
the battlefield Gahagan is a man ! Tlie Tlundelcund Invinciblcs 
received orders to march, and Jowlcr, Hector-hke, donned his 

fijilian haurs^from one 1o iwentv-four : as soon as he cro'sed ihe Alps 
, it only sounded as U'«ual.— G. O’G. G. 
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helmet aiid prepared to part from his Andromache, , ARd .ROVv 
arose his perplexity; what must be done with his daughter, ■ his 
Julia? Ho knew his w'ife’s peculiarities of living, and did not 
much care to trust his daughter to her keeping : but in vain W 
tried to find iier an asylum among the respectable ladies of bis 
regiment. Lady Gutch offered to receive her, but would haVe 
nothing to do with Mrs. Jowlor: tliesurgcon'swifc, Mrs. Sawbone, . 
would have neither mother nor daughter : there was no hclp/pr 
it, Julia and her motlior must have a house together, and JowJei* 
knew that liis w'lfi; Would fill it witli her odious blackamoor 
friends. 

T could not, however, go foiih satisfied to the campaign until 
1 learned from Julia my fiuc. J watched twenty ofjporliinities 
to see her alone, and wandered obout the Colonel's bungalow as 
an informer docs about a public-house, marking the incomings 
and the oulgoingsof the family, and longing to seize tho moment 
when Miss Jowler, unbiassed by her mother or her papa, might 
listen, perliap*?, to my eloquence, and melt at the talc of my love. 

But it would not do -old Jowler seemed to have taken all of a 
sudden to such a fit of domesticity, that there w’as no finding him 
out of doors, and his rluibarb-colourcd wife (I believe that her 
skin gave the first idea of our regimental breeches), who before 
had been gadding ceaselessly abroad, and poking her broad nose 
into every jn^nare in the cantornnent, stopped faithfully at home 
with her spouse. My only chance was to beard the old couple 
in their den, and asl’ them at once for their enb, 

So I called one day at tifiin ; — old Jowler w’as always happy to 
liave my company at this meal ; it amused him, he said, to see 
me drink Hodgson's pale ale (I drank two hundred and thirty- 
four dozen the first year 1 was in Dcngal) —and it w'as no small 
piece of fun, ccilainly, to see old Mrs. Jowler attack the currie-_ 
bhaut -she was exactly the colour of it, as I have had already the, 
honour to remark, and slie sw'allowed tiie mixture with n gusto 
which was never equalled, except bymy poor friend Dando^i/nyJffj 
dkidires. She consumed the fii-st throe platefuls with a fork aUd 
spoon, like a Christian ; but as she warmed to her W’ork, the'old hag' 
would throw away her silver implements, and dragging the dishes 
towards her, go to woik with her hands, flip the rice into her 
mouth with her fingers, and stow away a quantity of eatableS; 
sufficient for a sepoy company. But why do I diverge fromdhjB 
main point of my story ? ' 
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Jului, then, Jowler, and Mrs. J., were at luncheon ; the dear 
.girl was in the act to sabki^ a glass of Modgsoii as I entered. 
/^How do you do, Mr. Gagin?” said the old hag. leeringly, 
a bit o' curric-bhaut,” — and she thrust the dish towards 
me, securing a heap as it passed. “ What i Gagy my boy, how 
do, how, do?" said the fat f’oloneh “What! run though 
the body? — got well again— have some Hodgson— run through' 
youtbody too ! ” — and at this, I may say, coarse joke (alluding^ 
to the fact ihat in ihcsc hot climates the ale i:) 0 /^s out as it 
were from the pore^^of tlic skin) old Jowler laughed : a ho?,t of 
swarthy ehobil.ii-^, kitmatgars, sices, consomahs, md bobbychicS 
laughed too, as they provided me, unasked, with the grateful 
fluid. Swallowing six tumblers of it, I paused nervously for a 
moment, and then said — 

“Bobbachy, consomali, ballybaloo hoga." 

The black iiiihuns took the hint, and retired. 

"Colonel and Mrs. jowlei,” said I solemnly, "wc are .'done ; 
and you, Miss you arc alone too; that is— I mean — 

I take this opportunity to — (another glass of ale, jfyoii please) — to 
express, once foi all, befoie depailing on a dangerous campaign'* 
— (Julia turueil pale) — “before entering, T say, upon a war 
which may stretch in the dust my high-raised hojies and me, to 
express my hopes while life still lemains to me, and to declare in 
the face of hc.uen, eaith, and ('olonel Jowler, that I love you, 
Julia!” The Colomi, astonished, let fall a steel fork, which 
stuck quivering for some minutes in the calf of my leg ; but I 
heeded not t)ie paltry intemiption. “ Yos, by yon blight heaven,” 
continued 1, “ T love you, Julia! 1 respect my commander, I 
esteem your excellent and beauteous mother: tell me, before I 
leave you, if I may hope for a leturn of my affection. Say tha^’ 
you love me, and I will do such deeds in this coming war, as 
shall make you pioud of the name of your Gahagan.” 

The old woman, ns I dchvcn’.d these touching words, stared, 
snapped, and ground her teeth, like an enraged monkey. Julia 
was now red, now white ; the Colonel stretched fonvard, took the 
fork but of the calf of niy leg, wiped it, and then seized a bundle 
of letters which I had remarked by his side. 

*' "A comet!” said he, in a voice choking with emotion; "a 
pitiful beggarly Irish cornet aspire to the hand of Julia Jowler! 
Gag — Gahagan, are you mad, or lauglfing at us ? I.,ook at these 
letters,^^ young man— at these letters, I say— one hundred and 
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twenty-four epistles from every part of India (not including one 
from the Governor-General, and six from his brother, 'Cpl6n4 
Wellesley ^one hundred and twenty-four proposals for the 
of Miss Jowler ! Cornet Gahagan," he continued, " I wish tO 
think well of you : you are the bravest, the most modest, and,, : 
perhaps, the handsomest man in our corps; but you. have npt' 
got a single rupee. You ask me for J ulia, and you do not poss^ \ 
even an anna!" — (Here the old rogue grinnUd, as if he had" ; 
made a capital pun.)—'* No, no," said he, waxing good-natured 
“Gagy, my boy, it is nonsense! Julia, love, retire with your ' 
mamma ; this silly young gentleman will remain and smoke a 
pipe with me." 

I took one : it was the bitterest chilliim I ever smoked in my 
life. 

I am not going to give here an account of my military services ; 
they will aippear in my great n.itiona! autobiography, in forty 
volumes, which I am now preparing for the prc'^s. 1 W’as with 
n\v regiment in all Wellesley’s brilliant camp.vgns ,* then taking 
dawk, I travelled across tlie country north-eastward, and had 
the honour of fight ip g by the side of lord Lake at Laswarec,' 
l^cgg, Furruckabad, Futtyghur, and Bhurtpore: but I will not 
boast of my actions— the military man knows them, MV SOVK- 
itEiGN appreciates them. If a.iked who was the bravest man of 
the Indian army, there is not an oflicer belonging to it who 
would not cry at once, Gaij agan. The fact is, I was desperate ; 

I cared not for life, deprived of Julia Jowler. 

Whth Julia’s stony looks ever before my eyes, her father’s stem 
refusal in my ears. I did not c.irc, at the close of the campaign, 
¥«again to seek lier company or to press my suit. We were 
eighteen months on service, marching and counter-marching,, 
and fighting almost every other d.ay : to the world I did not 
seem altered ; but the world only saw the face, and not the seared 
aud blighted heart within mo. My valour, ahvays desperate, 
now reached to a pitch of cruelty ; 1 tortured my grooms and 
gras.s-cuttcTs for the most trifling oftence or error — I neVer in 
action spared a man, — T sheared off three hundred and nine 
heads in the course of that single campaign. 

Some influence, equally melancholy, seemed to have fallen 
upon poor old Jowler. About six months after we had left Duni ' 
Dum, he received a parcel of letters from Benares (wither his' 
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wife>h^ retired with her daughter), and so deeply did they seent 
to '.weigh upon, his spirits, that he ordered eleven men of his 
■ regiment to be flogged within two days ; but it was against the 
blacks that be chiefly turned his wrath. Our fellows, in the heat 
.and hurry of tlves campaign, were m the habit of dealing inther 
roughly with their prisoners, to extract treasure from them ; they 
u^ed to pull their nails out by the root, to boil them in kedgeree 
pots, to flog them and dress their wounds with cayenne pepper, 
nnd so on. Jowler, when ho hciird of these proceedings, w'hich 
‘ before had always justly exasperated him (lie wa.s a humane and * 

kind little man), used now to smile fiercely and sa;* , • iJ the 

black scoundrels ! Serve them right, .serve them light 1 '* 

’ One day, about a couple of miles in advance of tlic column, I 
had been on a foraging-party with a few dragoons, and was 
returning peaceably to camp, when of a .sudden a troop of 
Mahrattas burst on. us from a in/iglibouring mango-lope, in 
which they had been hidden : in an instant three of my men s 
saddles were empty, and I was left with but seven more to ni.ike 
head aguimst at least thirty of lliesc vagabond black horsemen, 

I never saw in my life a nobler figuic llian the leader of the troop 
— mounted on a splondjd black Arab ; he was as tall, very nearly, 
as myself ; he wore a .steel cap and a shirt of n'ail, and carried a 
beautiful I'rench carbine, which had ahead)' donij execution upon 
two of my men. I saw that our only chance of safety lay in the 
destruction of tliis man. 1 shouted to him in a voice of thunder 
, (in the Ilindustanoo tongue of course), “Stop, dog, if you dare, 
and encountci a man ! *’ 

In reply his l.incc came whirling in the air over my head, and 
mortally transfixed poor Foggaity of our';, who was behind me. 
Grinding my teeth and swearing horribly, I drew that scimitar 
which never yet failed its blow,* and ru.shcd at the Indian. Tie 
came down at lull gallop, his own sword making ten thousand 
gleaming circles in the nir, sliricking Ins cry of battle. 

The contest did not last an instant. With my first blow I cut ' 
Off his sword-arm at the wrist ; my second I levelled at his head. 

I said tliaf he wore a steel cap, with a gilt iron spike of .six inches, 

, and cv hood gf chain mail. I rose in my stirrups and delivered 
“ Gearffc my cwoid caught the spike exactly on the point, 

‘ split it sheer in two, cut crashing through the steel cap and hood, 

• ** 111 m> affair \y»th MacjnlHcudcly, 1 was fool enough to RO out with 
; Siuall swords *, — iniscrahle wc.npuMs, only fit for tailois.—- (.1. 0'(i. G. 
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and was only stopped by a ruby which he wore in his back-pjate, 
ilis head, cut clean in two between the eyebrov^s and aostiils, 
even between the two front teeth, fell one side on each shoiibler, 
and he galloped on till his horse was stopi^d by my men, iyho 
were not a little amused at the feat. i ^ 

As I had expected, the remaining rufhans fletfV>n seeing thoir 
leader's fate. 1 took home his helmet by way of curiosity, and. 
we made a single prisoner, who was insiantly earned before old 
Jowlen 

Wc asked the piisoncr the name of the leader of the troop : he ' 
said it WITS Chowder Loll. 

“Chowder Loll !" shrieked Colonel Jowler. “O Fate! thy 
hand is liere !” He nished wildly into his tent — the next day 
applied for leave of absence. Cutch took the command of the 
regiment, and I saw' him no more for some time. 

• • ■ * • • t •. 

As I liad distinguished my.*clf not a little during the War, 
General Lake sent me up willi despatches to Calcutta, where 
Lord Wellesley received me with ihegicalcst distmcliou. Fancy 
my surprise, on going to a bull at Government House, to meet 
niy old friend Jowler ; my trembling, blushing, thrilling delight^ 
when I saw J ulia by his side ! 

Jowler seemed to blush too when he beheld me, I thought of 
my foirncr passages with his dauj^hter, “ Gagy my boy," says 
he, shaking hands, “ glad to see you. Old fiiend, Julia — come 
to tiffin — I lodgson’s jxale— brave fellow Gagy." 

Julia did not speak, but she turned ashy pale, and fixed upon ■ 
me her awful eyes ! I fainted almost, and uttered some inco- 
herent words. Julia took my hand, gazed at me still, and said, 

“ Come ! Need I say I went? 

I will not go over the pale ale and currie-bliaiit again 1 but - 
this I know, that in halLan-hour I was as much in love as I ever 
had been : and that in three weeks I- yes, I was the accepted 
lovei of Julia! [ did not pause to ask where were the One 
hundred and tw’enty-four oftcr^? why T, refused before, should ' 
be accepted now ? I only felt that I loved her, and was^iappy ! 

One night, one memorable night, I could not sleep, and, with 
a lover’s pardonable passion, wandered solitary through the City 
of Palaces until I came to the house which contained my JtUia. 

I peeped into the compound— all was still ; I looked into the.; 
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vcrandah^^ll was dark, except a light — yes,^ one light -■'arid it 
was in Julia’s chamber I My heart throbbed almost to stifling. 
I would — T wotihl advance, if but to gaze upon her for a moment, 

■ and to bless her as she slept. I did look. T did advance ; and, 
-0 Heaven 1 I saw a l.unp burning, Mrs. Jow. in a Tiight-dress, 
with a very dark baby in her arms, and Julia looking tenderly at 
' an ayah, who was nursing another. 

- “Oh, mamma,'-* said Julia, “what would that fool Oahagan 
. say if he knew all ? " 

** lie doe^ hiow all!" shouted I, springing fonvar<! and tear- 
ing down the tatties from the wmdow^ Mrs. Jow. ran shrieking 
out of thc'ioorn, Julia flunUid. the cursed black children squalled, 

and their d d nurse fell on her knees, gabbling some infernal 

j irgon of Hindiistanec. Old J owler at this juncture entered with 
a candle and a diawn svvoid. 

“Liar ! scoundrel ! deceiver !” shouted I. “Turn, ruffian, ond 
defend yourself!” But old Jowlcr, when he saw me, only 
whistled, looked at his lifeless daughter, and slowly left the room. 

Why continue the tale? I need not now account for Jowlcr's 
gloom on receiving his letters from Jieiiares-— for h\s exclamation 
Upon the death of the Indian chief— for his de'-ire to marry his 
daughter: the woman J was w'ooing w'as no longer Miss Julia 
Jowler, she was Mrs. Cliowder Loll! 


CIIAP'rnU IT. 

yJIlyghnr and hmuaree, 

I SAT dow'n to write gravely and sadly, for (since the appearance 
of some of my adventures in a monthly magazine) unprincipled 
men have endeavoumd to rob me of the only good I jiossces, to 
<tuestion the statements that I make, and themselves without a 
spark of honour or good feeling, to steal from me that which is 
my sole wealth — my character as a teller of tiir tkutii, 

Tlie reader will understand that it is to the illiberal strictures 
of a* profligate press 1 now allude; among the 1-ondon jour- 
, nalists, none (luckily for themselves) have dajrcd to question the 
. veracity of my statements : they know me, and they know that I 
iam in London. If I can use the i»e!i, T can also wield a more 
manly and terrible w'eappn, and woukl answer their contradic- 
tions with my sw'ord ! No gold or gems adorn the hilt of that 
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war-worn scimitar; but there is bloo4 upon the blade-4*ihc 
blood Of the enemies of my country, and the maligners of tiiy , 
honest fame. Tliore arc others, however — the disgrace Of ^ 
disgraceful trade — who, borrowing from distance a dcspicatili^ 
courage, have ventured to assail me. The infamous editors ofJ 
the ICelso CJuiinpion^ the Bunf^ay Beacon ^ the Tipperary Ar^us^ 
and the Biol'c B(^is Scti(i?iel, and other da^'tardly organs of the 
provincial press, have, although differing in jiolitics, agr<5e4f 
upon this one point, and, with a scoundrelly unanimity, vented' 
a flood of abuse upon tlic revelations made by me. 

They say that T have assailed private characters, and wilfully' 
perverted history to blacken the reputation of public men, I 
ask, Was any one of these men in Hengal in the year 1803'? 
Was any single conductor of any one of these paltry prints ever 
in Bundelcund or the UoUilla country? Does this exquisite 
Tipperary scribe kn^w the diffcicncc between Hurrygnrrybang 
>and liuiTUintolIah ? Not he! and because, forsooth, in those 
strange and distant lands strange ciicumstanccs liave taken 
pkice, it IS insinuated that the relater is a har : nay, that the 
very places themselves have no cxi'^lenco but in my imagination, 
Fools I— 'but 1 will not w'aste my anger upon them, and proceed 
.to recount some other portions of my perso:;al history. 

It is, I presume, a fact winch even ihese scribbling assassins 
will not veniure to deny, that before the commenci'mcnt of the 
campaign against Scindiah, the English General formed a camp 
at Kanoiigc on the Jumna, where he e.xerciscd that brilliant 
little army which was speedily to perfoi rn such wonders in the 
Dooab. It will be as well to give a slight account of the causes 
of a war which was speedily to lagc through some of the fairest 
portions of tlicTndian continent, 

Shah Alliim, the son of Shah I.ollum, the desconclant by the 
female line of Nadir Shah (that celcbiatcd T'oorkomann adven- 
turer, who had well-nigh hurled Ikija/et and Scliin ilie Second 
from the throne of riagdad)-~Shah Allum, I say, although 
nominally the Emperor of Delhi, was in reality the .slave of the 
various warlike chieftains who lorded it by tin ns over the cofintry 
and the ■ sovereign, until conquered and slam by some more 
. successful rcbcL Chowder Loll Masolgco, Zubberdust Khan, 
Dow'sunt Row Scindiah, and the celebrated Bobbachy Jung 
Bahawder, liad held for a time complete mastery in Delhi. The 
second of ilu'se, a mthless Afghan soldier, had abruptly entered 
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tho Capital ; nor was he ejected from it until he bad seized upon 
the principal jewels, and likewise put out the eyes of the last of 
the unfortunate family of Afrasi&b. Scindiah came to the rescue ■ 
of the sighllass Shah Alliim, and though he destroyed his 
oppressor, only increased Iiis slavery ; holding him in as painful 
a bondage as he had suftered under the tyrannous Afghafj. 

, ' As long as these heroes were battling among themselves, or 
l<^g rather as it appem cd that they had any strength to figlit a 
battle, the riritish Government, ever an dons to see its enemies by 
the ears, by no means interfered in tlic contest. I3iiL the French 
Revolution brolceout, ^nd a host of starving saiis-culotJe^ appeared 
among the various Indian Stales, seeking for military service, 
and inflaming the minds of the vai ions native princes against the 
British East India, Cuinjiany. A number of these entered into 
Scindiah ’.s ranks : one of them, Perrun, w-as commander of his 
army ; and though that chief w'as as yet quite engaged in his 
hereditary quarrel with jeswunt Row llolkar, and never thought 
of an invasion of rlio British tciritory, the Company all of a 
sudden discovered that h^liali Alluin, his sovereign, was shame* 
fully ill-used, and determined to ic-cst.ablisJi the ancient splendour 
of bis throne. 

Of course it w'as sheer benevolence for poor Sliali Allum that 
prompted our governojs to take lliesi; kindly measures in his 
favour. J don’t know how it happened tliat, at the end of the 
war, the poor Shah was not a whit better off than at the begin- 
ning ; and that though llolkar was l^eaicn, and .Scindiah annb 
hilated, Shah Aliurn was much such aimppct as before. Somehow,' 
in the hurry and confusion of this struggle, the oyster remained 
with the British Cio\ernment, who had .so kindly oflered to dress 
it for the Emperor, while I lis Majesty was obliged to be contented 
with the shell. 

The force encamped at Kanouge bore the title of the Grand 
Army of the Ganges and the Jumna; it consisted of eleven 
regiments of cavalry and twelve battalions of infantry, and was 
commanded by General I.ake in person. 

Wett, on the ist of September we stormed Perron’s camp at 
Allyghur ; on the fourth we took that fortress by as.'^ault ; and 
as my mime was mentioned in general orders, I may as well quote 
the Commander-in-Chief's woids reg.arding me— they will spare 
me the trouble of composing my own culogium ; — 
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** The Commander-iu-Chief is proud thus publicly to declare hx$ high 

sense ofthegallaniry of lieutenant Gahagan, ofthe Iptbe 

storming of the foitrtss, although uiipruvidcd with a single ladder^ and. 
acconipiinied but Ijy a few brave men. Lieutenant Galia^n succeeded- tn‘. 
escalading the inner and fourtuenth wall of the place. Fourteen ditches 
lined with s\vord*bIades and iwisoncd chevaux-de-frise^ fouttcen walls 
^ bi i'itling with innumei able artillery and as smooth as lookme* glasses, ' 

in turn triumphantly passed by that cnteqirising gflTicer. Jlis course was 
to be tniccd by the heaps of bbiughlered enemies lying thick' upon the 
jilalfoniis ; and alas ! by the coi pses of most of the gallant men who 
followed him ! When nt length he effected his lodgmenl, and the d^ 
tardly enemy, who dared iH>t to confront him with armj., let loose ^on 
him tlie tigers .md lions of Scindi.'ih's menagerie, this meritorious officer, 
destroyed, with his own hand, lour of the largest and most ferocious 
animals, and the rest, awed by the indoinitablo niajesty of British 
vai.our, shrank back to iheir dens. Thomas Uiggoiy, a'privatc, and 
Runty Goss, havilejar, were the only two vho icmained out of the nine 
hundred who followed Lieuteinnl (kiliag.in. Honour to them ! Honour 
and tears for the bra\c men who perished on that awful day ! ” . _ 

• • « • • • • 

I have copied thi.s, word for word, from the Ue^igal liurhiru 
of September 24, 1803 : and anybody who h.\s the slightest doubt 
ns to the statement, may lefcr to the paper itself. 

And here I must pause to give thanks to h'ortiinc, which SO 
maryehoiisly preserved mo, Sergeant-Major H’ggory, and Runty 
Goss. Were I to say that any ^alour of ouis bad carried us 
unhurt through this tremendous combat, the reader would Inngh 
me to scorn. No : though my narrative is extraordinary, it is 
nevertheless authentic : and never never would I saciifice truth 
for the mere .sake of cflect. The fact is tliis the citadel of 
Allyglmr is situated upon a rock, about a thousand feet above the 
level of tlic sea, and is surrounded by fourteen walls, as his 
Excellency was good enough to rcm.irk in Ins despatc h. A maa 
who would mount tliesc without scaling-ladders, is an ass ; ho 
who would y.7rhe mounted thorn without such assistance, Is a 
liar and a knave. We had scaling-ladders at the commencement 
of the as.sauU, although it was quite impossible to carry them 
beyond the first line of batteries. Mounted on them, however, 
as onr troops were falling thick about me, I saw that wc must 
ignominiously retreat, unless some other lielp could be found for 
our brave fellows to escalade the next w all. It was about .seventy 
feet high. I instantly turned the guns of wall A on w'all B, and 
peppered the latter so as to make, not a breach, but a scaling 
place; the men mounting in the holes made by the shot. By 
this simple stratagem, I managed to pass each successive barrier 
—for to ascend a wall which the General was pleased to call *^as^ 
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smooth as glass *’ is an absurd impossibility : I seek to achieve 
none such 

' . I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is neither moic nor less.’* 

Of course, hod the enemy’s guns been commonly well served, 
,not on6 of us would ever have been alive out of Ihe three ; l)ut 
whether it was owing to fright, or to the excessive smoke caused 
hy so many pieces of artillery, arrive we did. C^n the platforms, 
too, our work was not quiic so clifticulf as might be imagined— 
killing these fellows was sheer butchery. As soon as we appeared, 
they all turned and fled helter-skelter, and the read i may judge 
of their courage by the fad that out of about seven hundred 
men killed by us, only forty had wounds in front, the rest being 
bayoneted as they r.in. 

And beyond all other jiiecc? of good fortune was the very 
letting out of these ligois ; w’hich was the drmier rcssort of 
l^ournonville, the second commandant of the fort. I had 
'observed this man (consi)icuoiis for a tri-colourcd scarf which he 
wore) upon every one of the walls .as we stormed them, and 
running awny the very fust among the fugitives. He had all 
the keys of tlie gates ; and in Ins tiemor, as he opened the 
menagerie porl.il, left the whole bunch in the door, which I 
seized when the auimaK were overcome. l^unly Goss then. 
o]X"ned them one by one, our troops entered, and the victorious 
standard of my country floated on the walls of Allyghur ! 

When the General, accompanied by hi.s staff, entered the last 
line of fortification.s, the brave old man raised me from tlic dead 
rhinoceros on wluth 1 was seated, and pressed me to his breast. 
But the cxciU'mcnt w hich had borne me through the fatigues and 
perils of that fearful day failed all of a sudden, and I wept like a 
child upon his shoulder. 

Promotion, in oui army, goes unluckily by seniority ; nor is it 
in the power of the Gonci-al in-Cli.ef to advance a Caesar, if he 
finds liim in the capacity of a r-ubaltf*rn : r,iy reward for the above 
exploit was, therefore, mA \eiy lieli, ITis Excellency had a 
favou*it<? horn snuff-bov (for, though exalted in station, lie was 
in his habits most simple) : of this, and about a quarter of an 
ounce of higli-dried Welsh, which he alw.iys look, lie made 
me a present, saying, in front of .the line, "Accept this, Mr. 
Gahagan, as a token of respect from tlic first to the bravest 
, olficer.m the army." 
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Calculating the snufF to be worth a halfpenny, I shoulpl say 
that foorj^eiice was about the value of this gift: but' it 
least this good effect— it serves to convince any person iwho 
doubts my story, that the facts of it are really true. I have left 
it at the oflice of niy publisher, .along with the extract from the 
Ilurkarii, and anybody may examine both by applying hi 
the counting-house of Mr. Cunningham.* That once pop'^ai,;; 
expression, or proverb, "Are you up to snuff? " arose out of the 
above circumstance ; for the officers of my corps, none of whom,, 
except myself, had ventured on tlie storming party, used to twit . 
me about this modest reward for my labours. Never mind I, ^ 
when they want me to storm a fort a^aiu, 1 shall know better. 

Well, immediately after the capture of this important fortress. 
Perron, who had been the life ami soul of Scindiah's army, cams 
in to us, with his family and treasure, and was passed over to the 
French settlements at Cliandemngur. Bourquien took his com- 
mand, and against him we now moved. Ihe morning of the 
11th of September found us upon the plains of Delhi. 

It was a burning hot day, and wc were all refreshing ourselves 
after the nioriiing’s marcli, when I, who was on the advanced 
picket along with O’Gawlcr of the King’s Dragoons, was made 
aware of the enemy’s neighbourhood in a very singular manner. 
O'Gawler and I were seated under a little canopy of horse-cloths, 
which we had formed to shelter us irom the intolerable heat of 
tlic sun, and were discussing w'lli greiat delight a few Manilla 
cheroots, and a stone jar of the most exquisite, cool, weak re- 
freshing sangaree. We h.- J been playing cards the night before, 
and O’Gawler had lost to me seven hundred rupees. I emptied 
the last of the sangaree into the two pint tumblers out of winch 
we were drinking, and holding mine up, said, " Here's better luck 
to you next time, O’Gawlcr." 

As I spoke the words— whisli I— a cannon-ball cut the tumbler 
clean out of my hand, and plumped into poor O’Gawler's 
stonuich. It settled him coniplclely, and of course I never got 
my .seven hundred rupees, Sucli arc the uncertainties of war ! 

To strap on my sabre and my accoutrements — to mount my 
Arab charger— to drink off what O'Gawler ha<l left of the sau- 

' 'Fhe Major certainly offered tokaveanoU snuff-lx>x at Mr. Cun- 
ningliam’ij office ; hut it contained no extract from a newspaper, and does- 
not quite prove that he killed a rhinoceros and stormed fourteen eiitrenck*./ 
nieiits at the siege of Allyghui, 
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garee— and to gallop to the General, was the work of a moment. 
I found him as comfortably at tiffin as if he were at his own 
house in Tendon. 

Geiierah" said I, as soon as I got into his paijamahs(or tent), 
you must leave your lunch if you want to fight the enemy." 
'‘The enemy— psha ! Mr. Gahagiin, the enemy is on the other 
sUe of the river." ’ 

"I can only tell your Kxcdlcncy that the enemy’s guns will 
liardly carry five miles, and that Cornet O’Gawler was this 
moment shot dead at my side with a cannon-ball." 

'* Ha ! is it so?" said his Excellency, rising, and laying down 
the drumstick of a grilled chicken. ‘ ‘ Gentlemen, remember 
that thesjpeyes of Kuroi^ are upon us, and follow me I ’’ 

ICach aide-de-camp started from table and seized his cocked 
hat; each Ilritish heart beat high at the thoughts of the coming 
We mounted out hoi-.es, and galloped swiftly after tho 
brave old General ; I not the Ust m the train, upon my famous 
black charger. 

It was perfectly true, the enemy were posted in force within 
three miles of our camp, and iiom a hillock m the advance to 
which wo galloped, we were enabled with our telescopes to see 
the whole of hb iinpodng line. Nothing can better describe it 
than this ; — 



— the enemy, and the dots rcpirscnt the hundred and twenty 
pieces of artillery which defended his line. He wms, morcoser, 
entrenched ; and a wide morass in his front gave him an addi- 
tional security. 

•Hus Excellency for a moment situeyed tlie line, and then said, 
turning round to one of his aides-de-camp, “ Older up Major- 
General J'inkler and the cavahy." 

" //ere, docs your Excellency mean?" said the aide-dc-camp*, 
surprised, for the enemy had perceived us, and the cannon-balls 
were flying about as thick as peas. 

Here, sir /" said the old General, stamping with his foot in 
a passion, and the A.D.C, shrugged his shoulders and gallofied 
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away. In five minutes we heard the trumpets in our camp, a,nd 
in twenty more the greater part of the cavalry had joined us. 

Up they came, five thousand men, their standards flapping In 
the air, their long line of polished jack-boots gleaming in.tjie 
golden sunliglit. " And now \vc arc here,” said Major-General 

Sir Thcophilus Tinklci, “what next?” “Oh, d it," s^d 

the Commander-in-Chief, “charge, charge — nothing 'like 
charging — galloping — guns — rascally black scoundrels—'Cbarge!, 
charge I " And then turning round to inu (perhaps he was gli^^d 
to change tlie conversation), lie s;u(i, “Lieutenant Gahsjigaii;i 
you will stay with me.” 

And well for him X ilid, for I do not hesitate to say that the 
battle 2 (*ai gained hy me. 1 do not mean to insult the ]|eader by 
pretending that any personal exertions mine turned the day, — 
that I killed, for instance, a regiment of cavalry or swallowed a 
battery of guns.'-such absurd taVs would disgrace both the 
hearer and the teller. I, as is well known, never say a single 
wordw'hich cannot be proved, and li.ite more than all other vices 
the absurd sin of egotism : I simply mean that my advice to the 
GcTieral, at a quarter-past two o’clock iu the afternoon of that 
day, won this great triumph for the llritisU army. 

Gleig, Mill, and Thorn have all told the talc of this war, 
though somehow they have omitted all mention of the hero of 
it. General Lake, for tlie victory of that day, became Lord 
Lake of I.aswaiee. T.aswaree ! and w'ho, forsooth, was the real 
conqueror of Laswarec? I can lay my Iiand upon my heart and 
say that / was. If any proof is wanting of the fact, let me give 
it at once, and from the feghost military tcMimonyiii the world — 
I mean that of tlic Lmperor Napoleon. 

In the month of March, iSty, I w'as pa-songcr on board the 
“Prince Regent,” Captain Harris, which touclu I at Rl. Helena 
on its passage from Calcutta to England. In company with the 
other ofheers on board the ship, 1 paid my respects to the illus- 
trious exile of Longwood, who received us in his garden, where he‘ 
was walking about, in a nankeen dress and a large broad-brimmed 
straw hat, with General Moiitholon, Count T.as Casas, and his 
son Emanuel, then a little boy ; who I dare say docs not recollect 
me, but who nevertheless played with my sword-knot and the 
tassels of my Hessian boots during the whole of our interview 
With His Imperial Majesty. 

Our names were read out (in a pretty accent by the wayl) by 
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General Montholon, and tlie Emperor, as each was pronounced, 
made a bow to the owner of it, but did not vouchsafe a word. 
At last Montholon came to mine. The Emperor looked me at 
once in the face, took hh hands out of his pockets, put them 
behind his back, and cornin" up to me smiling, pronounced the 
following words : — 

'“Assaye, IVlhi, Dceg, Fultyghiir?’* 

I blushed, and, taking off my hat with a bo\v, said. ^‘Sire, 
c^est moi." 

‘'Parblcu ! je le savais bicn," said the Emperor, holding out 
his snuff-box, “ Eii iL.eyj-voiis, Major?” I too^- r* pinch 
(which, with the honour of speaking to .10 great a man, brought 
the tenJB into my ('yc^), and he continuul as nearly as possible in 
the following w'ords ; - - 

“Sir, you are know'n ; you come of an heroic nation. Your 
third brother, the Chef dc Rataillon, Count t lodfrey Gahagan, 
w<is in my frish Brigade.” 

Ca//t7j^un. “ Sire, it is true. He and my countrymen in your 
Majesty'.s sorvico stood under the gieen Hag in the breach of 
Burgos, and beat Wellington back. It was rhe only time, as 
your M.ijesty know s, that Iiishnien and Engh.shnicn were beaten 
hi that war.” 

Nixpoleon {Iflolchijr }/ he ':i'onJd sir)\ D your candour^ 

Major Cju/ui^iDi). “Well, w’cll ; it was so. Your brother was 
a Count, and <lied a General in my service.” 

Gahantui. “lie was found lying upon the bodies of iiinc-and- 
twenty C'ossack-s at Borodino. They were all dead, aiul bore 
the Gahngan ninrk.” 

Napolcou {to Mouiholoi). “C'cst vrai, Monlholon : je vous 
donne ma parole d'honneur la plus saci/'c, quo c'cst vrai. Ils 
ne sont jias d'autres, ces tcrribles Ga’gans. You must know that 
Monsieur gamed the battle of Delhi as certainly ns I did tliat of 
Au.sterlit7. In this way v - Cc beliirc de Lor loike, after calling 
up his cavalry, anfl placing them in front of Holkar's batteries, 
qui bahyaient la plainc, w'.'is for charging the enemy's batteries 
with^h* hoi-sc, who would have been ('crast'-s, mitrailMs, foud- 
roytfs to a man but lor the cunning of ce grand rogue (pie vous 
voyez.” 

Montholon, “ Coquin dc Major, va ! ” 

Napoleon^ “Montholon! tai-i-ioi. When Lord Lake, with 
his great bull-headed English obstinacy, saw x\\^fCuhntse posi- 
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tion'into which he had brought .his troops, he was for dying on 
the spot, and would infallibly have done so— and the loss of .bis. 
ahny would have been the ruin of the East India Company— 
and the ruin of the English East India Company would have 
established my Empire (bah I it was a republic then !) in, the 
East --but that the man before us, Lieutenant Goliah Gahagan/ 
was riding at the side of General I^ake.” 

Montlwlon {with oji accent of despair and fury), “Gredilj,!' 
cent mille tonnerres dc Dieii ! " 

Napoleon [benigtiantly). “('alme-toi, mon fidele ami. What 
will you? It was fate, tiahagan, at tjie critical period of the 
battle, or rather slaughter (for the English had not slain a man 
of the enemy), advised a retreat." % 

MoJti/volon. “ Lc liichc ! Un Fr.mfais meurt, mais il nc 
recule jamais." 

Napoleon, ^'Siupide^ Don’t you sec ‘ivhy the retreat was 
ordered? — don't you know that it was a feint on the part of 
tiahagan to draw Ilolkar from Ins impregnable entrenchments? 
Don’t you know that the ignorant Indian fell into the snare, and 
issuing from behind the cover of liis guns, came down with his 
cavalry on the plains in pursuit of Lake and his dragoons? 
Then it was that the Eiighslimcn tuructl uixjn him ; the hardy 
children of the Nofth swept down !««=: feeble horsemen, bote 
them back to their guns, which we.e useless, entered Holkar's 
entrenchments along with his troops, sabred the artillerymen at 
their pieces, and won the battle of Delhi ! " 

As the Emperor spoke, his pale check glow'ed red, his 
flashed fire, his deep clear voice rung as of old when he pointed 
out the enemy from beneath the shadow of the Pyramids, or 
rallied his regiments to the charge upon the cleatli-strewri plain 
of Wagram. I Jiave had many a proud moment in my life, but 
never such a proud one us this ; and I would readily pardon the 
word " coward," as applied to me by Montholon, in considera- 
tion of the testimony which his master bore in my favour. 

•“ Major," said the Emperor to me in conclusion, “ why had t 
not such a man iis you in my service? I would have made you 
a Prince and a Marshal ! " and here he fell into a reverie, of 
which I knew and respected the purport. He was thinking, 
doubtless, that I might liavc retrieved his fortunes ; and indeed 
1 have very little doubt that 1 might. 

Very soon after, coffee was brought by Monsieur Marchand, 
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Napoleon's valet-dp-chambre, and after partaking of that beve- 
rage, and talking upon the politics of the day, the J5mperor 
withdrewj leaving ire deeply impressed by the condescension he 
had shown in this remarkable interview. 


CHAPTER in. 

A Pticp into Spain — Account of the Origin and Scrriccs of the 
A imednuggar Irngnlars. 

TTr,ADO[rAK'i KRs JMokki la, Scpf-f.-'^cr iS^S. 

1 llAVfC been hero for some months, along with my young friend 
Cabrera : and in the* huny and bustle of war — tlaily on guard and 
in the batteries for six'fccn hours out of the twenty-four, with four- 
teen severe wounds and seven musket balls in my body — it may 
be imagined that I liave had little lime to tliink about the public 
catibn of my memoirs. Inter anna silent lejrc^ — in the imdst of 
fighting be hanged to writing ! as the poet says ; and I never 
W’ould have iKDthcred myself with a pen, had not common gmtitude 
incited me to thiow' off a few pages. 

Along with Oiaa's troops, vvlio have of late been beleaguering 
this place, there was a young' Milesian gentleman, Mr. Toone 
O'Connor hanmett Fitzgerald tSheeny by name, a law student, 
and a member of Or.iy's. Inn, and what he called Hay Ah of 
Trinity C’ollcge, Dublin. Mr. Sheeny was with the Queen^s 
.people, not in a miJil.iry capacity, but as representative of an 
English journal ; to wliicli, for a trifling weekly remuneration, ho 
was in the habit of transmitting accounts of the movements of the 
belligerents, and his own opinion of the politics of Spain. Re- 
ceiving, for the discharge of lus duty, a couple of guineas awecic 
from the propiictors of the journal in question, he was enabled, 
as I need scarcely say, to make such a show in Orati's camp as 
only a Christino general officer, or at the very least a colonel of a 
regiment, can afford to keep up. 

In the famous sortie which we made upon the twcnfy-third, I 
was^ oi course among the foremost in the nilUe, and found 
myself, after a good deal of slaughtering (which it would be os 
disagreeable as useless to describe here), in the court of a small 
inn or podesta, which had been made the headquarters of several 
Queonitc officers during the siege. The pesatero or landlord of 
the inn had been despatched by my brave chapel-churics, with 
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his fine family of children — the officers quartered in the pedesfa 
had of course bolted ; but one man remained, and my fellows . 

' were on the point of ctitling him into ten thousand pieces witlr 
their borachios, when 1 arrived in the room time enough to pre-. 
vent the catastrophe. Seeing before me an individual in the 
costume of a civilian— a white hat, a light blue satin cravat, em- . 
broidered with bullcriliesand other (juarirupeds, a green coat and * 
brass buttons, and a pair of blue plaid trousers, I recognised at/ 
once a countryman, and interposed to save his life. 

In an agonised biogue the unhappy young man was saying all' 
that he could to induce the chapei-chuiios to give up their inlen- ' 
tion of slaughtering him ; but it is very little likely that hi's 
protestations would liave hivl any effect upon them, had not I 
appeared in the room, and shouted to the ruffians to hold their 
hand. 

> Seeing a general officer before them (T have the honour to hold 
that rank in the service of Ilis Catholic Majesty), ond moreover 
,ouc six feet four in height, luid armetl wall that terrible cubciilhi 
(a sword so called, because it is five feet long) which is so well 
known among the Spanish armies —seeing, T say, tliis figure, the 
fellows retired, exclaiming, “ Adios, corpo di bacco, nosotros, 
and so on, cloaily proving (by their words) that ihey woulrl, if 
they dared, liavc immolated the victim whom I had thus rescued 
from their fury. “ Villains ! " shouted t, iieaiing them grumble, 
“away! quit the apartment!” Koch man, sulkily sheathing 
his sombrero, obeyed, and quitted die camaiilla. 

It was then tliat Mr. Shcoiiv detailed to me the jxirtirulars to 
which I have briefly advcrtcM ' and, infornung me at the same 
time that he liad a faniilv m England who would feel obliged to 
me for his release, and that his most intimate friend rho liiiglish 
Ambassador would move heaven and earth to revenge his fall, 
he directed my attention to a iwrtmanteau passably well filled, 
which he hoped would satisfy the cupidil> of my troops. I said, 
though with much regret, that I must subject his person to a ' 
search ; and hence arose the circumstance which lias called for 
what T fear you will consider a somewhat tedious explanajiom 
I found upon Mr. .Sheeny's person three sovereigns in English 
money (which I have to lliis day), and .singularly enough a copy 
of the A\*io Monthly Magazine, containing a portion of my ad- 
ventures. It was a toss-ui> whether I should let the poor young 
man bo shot or no, but this little circumstance saved his life. 
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The gratified vanity of authorship induced me to accept his ' 
iwtmanteau and valuables, and to allow the poor wretch to go 
free; ' I put the Magazine in my coat-pocket, and left him and 
the podesta. 

The men, to my surprise, had quitted the building, and it was 
full time for me to follow ; for I found our sallying party, after 
committing dreadful ravages in Oraa’s lines, were in full retreat 
upon the fort, hotly pressed by a superior force ,of the enemy. 

I am p/etty well known and respected by the men of both parties 
in Spain (indeed, I served for some months on the Queen's side 
tJefore I came over to Don (’ados) ; and, as it is my i\im ne,vcr 
to give (juartcr, 1 never expect to receive it when taken myself. 
On issuing from the podosta with She^my's portmanteau and my 
Sword in my hand, I was a little disgusted and annoyed to see 
our own men in a pretty good column retreating at double-quick, 
and about four hundred yards beyond me, up the hill leading to ' 
the fort ; wJiile on my left hand, and at only a hundred yard;), a 
troop of the (,?ueenito lancers were claltciing along the road, 

I had got into the veiy middle of ihc road before I made this 
discovery, so that the follows had a full sigJit of me, and whizz 1 
came a bullet by my left whisker befor(j I could say Jack Robinson, 

1 looked round— tliere were seventy of the accursed malvados at 
the least, and within, .is I said, a hundred yard-.. Wore I to say 
that I stopped to fight seventy men, you would write me down 
a fool or a liar : no, sir, T did not fight’, I ran away. 

I am six feet lour — m> figure is as well known in the Spanish 
army as that of the Clount dc laiehana, or my fierce little friend 
Cabrera himself. “ (.1 \iiagan ! " shouted out half-a-dozen 
scoundrelly voices, and fifty more shots came rattling after me. 

I was running — rminuig as the brave stag before the hounds — 
running as I have done a great nuiriber of times before in my 
life, when there was no help for it but a lacc. 

After I had run about five hundred yards, I saw that I had 
gained nearly three upon our column in front, and that likewise 
the Christine liorsemeii were left behiml some hurulrod yards 
more ;^wifh the exception of Ihiee, wiio were fearfully near me. 
The first was an officer without a laiicc ; lie had fired bodi his 
pistols at me, and was twenty yards in advance of his comrades ; 
there Was a similar distance between the two lancers who rode 
' behind him. 1 determined then to wait for No. i, and as he 
c^e up delivered cut 3 at his horse's near leg— off it flew, and 
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down, as I expected, went horse and man- I had hardty time 
to pass my sword through my prostrate enemy, when No. st was 
upon me. If I could but get that fellow's hoise, thought I, I am 
s^c ; and 1 executed at once the plan which I hoped was to 
effect my icscue. , , ^ 

T had, as I said, left the podcsta witli Sheeny’s portmanteau, 
and, unwilling to part with some of the articles it contained'— 
some shirts, a bottle of whisky, a few cakes of Windsor so'apj 
&c:. &c. — I had carri(id it thus far on my shoulders, but now Was 
compelled to sacrifice it malgrd moi. As the lahcer came up, 

1 dropped my sword from my right hand, and hurled the port- . 
Tnanleau at his head, with aim so true, that he fell back on 
saddle like a sack, and thus when the horse galloped up to me, 

I had no difficulty in dismounting the rider: the 'whisky-bottle 
struck him over his right eye, and he was completely stunned. 
To dash him from the saddle and sj^ring mvself into it, was the 
'work of a moment ; indeed, the two combats had taken place in 
about a fiftli part of the time which it has taken the reader to 
peruse the description. But in tlie rapidity of the last encounter, 
and the mounting of my enemy’s horse, I had committed a very 
absurd oversight'- 1 was scampering away zoithoitt my ymrdf 
What was I to do?— to scamper on, to be sure, and trust to the 
legs of my horse for safety ! 

ITie lancer behind me gained on me every moment, and I 
could h«?ar liis horrid laugh as he neared me. I leaned forward 
jockey-fashion in my saddle, and kicked, and urged, and flogged^ 
with ray hand, but all in vain. Closer — closer— the point of his 
lance was within two feet of my back. Ah ! ah ! he delivered 
the point, and fancy my agony when I felt it enter— through ’ 
exactly fifty-nine pages of the New AJonthly Magazme. Had 
it not been for that Magazine, 1 should have been impaled 
without a shadow of a doubt. Was 1 wrong in feeling grati- 
tude? Had I not cause to continue my contributions to that'^- 
periodical? 

When I got safe into Morelia, aloiig with the tail of the 
sallying party, I was for the first time made acquainted with the 
ridiculous result of the lancer’s thrust (as he delivered his'lance, 

I must tell you that a ball came whizz over my head from onr 
fellows, and entering at his nose, put a stop to his lancing for the 
future). I. hastened to Cabrera’s quarter, and related to him, 
some of rny adventures during the day. 
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‘But, General," said Tie, “you are standing* I beg you- 
chiudeU Vuscio (take a chair).*' 

I did so, and t>eii for the first time was aware that there was. 
sohie foreign substance in the tail of my coat, which prevented 
my sitting at ease. 1 drew out the Magazine which I had seized, 
and' there, to my wonder, dtscai/ercd tlic Christina lance twisted 
ttjj like a fish-hook or a pastoral crook. 

' “ Ha I ha ! ,ha ! " said Cabrera (,wlio is a notorious wag). • 

. ' “ Valdepenas madrilchos," gro\\lcd out 'I'ri^jtany. 

• : , ’^' By my cachuca di caballero (upon my honour as a gentle- 
man), '* shrieked out Ro 3 d’Kroles, convulsed with l.uightei, “1 
send it to the Bishop of Leon for a crozier.” 

“ Gahagan has ran set rated it," giggled put Ramon Cabrera ; 
and so they went on with tlicir iniichacas for an hour or mOre, 

, But, when they heard that the means of my salvation from the 
lance of the scoundrelly Christino had been the Magazine con- 
taining my own history, their Lmgli was changed into wonder. 
I read them (speaking Spanish more lluently than lingJish) every 
word of mystery. “ Buc how li, thisP’^s.iid Cabrera. “You 
surely have other advenlures to relate?" 

“ Excellent sir," said I, “1 have ; " and that very evening, as 
we sat over our cups of tcrtullia (sangaree), i continued my nar- 
rative in nearly the following words ; — 

“,1 left off ill the very middle of the battle of Delhi, W’hic4 
ended, as everybody knows, in the complete triumph of the 
British arms. But who gained the battle? Ix)rd Lake is called 
Viscount Lake of T^elhi^and I.,aswaree, W'hile Major Gaba— 
nonsense, never mind him, never mind the charge he executed^ 
when, sabre in hand, he le.aped the six-foot wall in the moutli of 
the |oaring cannon, over the heads of the gleaming pikes ; when,' 
with one hand seizing the sacred peisheush, or fish — which was 
the banner always borne befdre Semdiab, — he, with his good 
sivord, cut off the trunk of the famous white elephant, which, 
'^rieking with agony, plunged madly into the Mahratta ranks, 
followed by his giant brethren, tossing, like chaff before the wind, 

' the affrigl^ted kitmatgars. He, meanwhile, now plunging into 
the mitfst of a battalion of consomahs, now cleaving to the chine 
ascreaming and ferocious bobbachee,* rushed on, like the simoom 

‘ 'The doubled -jointed cnrnel of Bactria, 'vhich the classic reader may 
r^6Uect is mentioned by Suidas (in his Commentary on the Flight of 
is so called by the Mahrattas. 


B 
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afcross the red Zaharan plain, killing^, with his owft himd. a 

handreH and forty-thr but never mind — 'alim he. 

apfficient be it for him, however, that the victoiy was WOiH; ,bi4 
cares not for the empty honours which were awarded 
fortunate men ! , ' 

“ We marched after the battle to Delhi, where poor blind old' 
Shah AUum received us, and bestowed all kinds of honours and 
titles on our General. As each* of the officers passed before him, ‘ 
the Shah did not fail to remark my person,* and was told my' 
name, i 

, “ Lord Lake whispered to him my exploits, and the old man 
was so delighted with the account of my victory over the ejephant 
(whose tnmk I use to this day), that he saiil, ‘ Let him be called 
GujPUTi,* or the lord of elephants ; and Gujputi was the 
name by which I was afterwards familiarly known among the 
natives, — the men, that is. The women had a softer appellation 
for me, and called me ‘ Mushook,' or charmer, 

"Well, I shall not describe Delhi, which is doubtless well 
known (o the reader ; nor the siege of Agra, to which place we 
went from Delhi ; nor the terrible day at Laswaree, which went 
nigh to finish the war. Suffice it to say that we were victorious, 
and that T was wounded ; as I have invariably been in the two 
hundred and four occasions when I have found myself in action. 
One point, however, became in the course of this campaign quite 
evident — tkht something must he done for GaJvagan, The country 
cried shame, the King’s troops gnim])led, the sepoys openly 
murmured that their Gujputi was only a lieutenant, when he 
Had performed such signal services. What was to be done? 
lyOrd Wellesley was in an evident qmindary. 'Gahagan/ 
wrote he, * to be a subaltern is evidently not your fate~^ 2 ^ 
were bom for command; but Lake .and General Wellesley ate 
good officers, they cannot be turned out — I must make a post ' 
for you. What say you, my dear fellow, to a corps of irregular ' 
horse V ^ 

"It was thus that the famous corps of Ahmednuggar 
Irregulars had its origin ; a guerilla force, it is true, but one * 
which will long be remembered in the annals of our Indiatt- 
campaigns. ' ^ 

* There is some trifling inconsistency on the Major*s part ^ 

Alluni was notoriously blind : how, then, oould ho have seen Oahagao? , 
The thing is manifestly impossible. ‘ 
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^ ** M the commander of this regiment, 1 yms allowed to settle 
tho tmllform of the corps, as well as to select recruits. Tlxese 
were not wanting as soon as my appointment was made known, 
blit c^e flockitig to my standard a great deal faster than to the 
regular corps in the Company’s service. I had European officers, 
bfedurse, to command them, and a few of my country men as ser- 
geants ; the rest were all natives, whom I chose of the strongest 
and bravest men in India ; chiefly Pitans, Afghans, Hiiirum- 
a®^ehs,.and Calliawns : for these are well known to be the most 
'\Srariflte districts of our Indian territory. 

' When on parade and in full uniform wc made a singular and 
noble appearance. I was always fond of dress; and, in this 
instance, gave a c/rrii' hlancfie to my taste, and invented the most 
splendid costume that ever perhaps decorated a soldier. I am, 
as I. have stated ali-eady, six feet four inches in height, and of 
matchless symmetry and proportion. My hair and beard are of 
the most brilliant auburn, so bright as scarcely to be distinguished 
at a distance from scarlet. My eyes are bright blue, over- 
shadowed by bushy eyebrow's of the colour of my hair ; and a 
terrific gash of the deepest purple, w hich goes over the forehead, 
the eyelid, and the cheek, and finishes at the car, gives my face 
, a more strictly milil ary appearance than can be conceived. When 
I have been drinking (as is pretty often the case) this gash 
becomes mby bright, and as I have another which took off a piece 
of my under-lip, and shows five of iny front teeth, I leave you to 
imagine that.* seldom lighted on the earth * (as the monster Burke 
remarked of one of his unhappy victims) ‘ a more extraordinary 
vision.' I improved these natural ail vantages ; and, while in 
cantonment during the hot winds at Chittybobbary, allowed my 
hhir to grow very long, as did my beard, which reached to my 
Wxdst, It took me t^vo hours daily to curl my hair in ten 
thousand little corkscrew ringlets, which waved over my shoul- 
ders, and to get my moustaches W'cll round to the comers of my 
Oyelids. I dressed in loose scarlet trousers and red morocco 
b0ots,.E^ scarlet jacket, and a shawl of the same colour round my 
waist; a« scarlet tufban three feet high, and decorated w'ith a 
iuft of the scarlet feathers of the flamingo, formed my "head-dress# 
I did not allow myself a single ornament, except a small 
skiill and cross-bories in (ront of my turban. Two brace of 
'a Malay creese, and a tulwar, sharp on both sides, and 
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very'iicarly six feet in length, completed this ^egnnt c^CUjlQe, 
My two flags were each surmounted with a real skull and 
bones, and oniamented. one with a black, and the other with 
beard (of enormous length, taken from men slain ih battle by . 
On one flag were of course the arms of John Company ; bn the" ' 
other, iin image of myself bestriding a prostrate elephant, with 
the simple word ' Gujputi ' wiitten underneath in the Nagarets, ^ 
Persian, and Sanscrit characters. I rode iny black horse, and 
looked, by the immortal gods, like M.irs. To me might be 
applied tlie woids which were written concerning handsome 
General Webb, m Marl borough ‘s time : — 

* “ ‘ To noUc danger he <‘on<lucls the way, 

His great example all his troop ohejf, ' 

before the front the Major sternly rides, ' ' 

With such an air as Mars to battle st tides. 

Propitious I leaven must sure a heio save 
Like Paris handsome, and like Hector brave I * 

“ My officers (Captains Biggs and Maokaniilty, Lieutenants 
Gloggcr, Pappendick, Stuflle, &c. &c.) were dressed exactly in 
the same way, but in yellow ; and the men were similaily 
equipped, but in black. 1 have seen ntany regiments since, and 
many ferocious-looking men, but the Ahmednuggar Irregulars 
were more dreadftti to the view than any set of nifliuns ^ which 
1 ever set eyes. I would to heaven that the Czar of |kuscovy 
had passed through Cabool and Lahore, and that .1 with my 
old Ahmednuggars stood on a fair field to meet him I ' Diess you, 
bless you, my swart companions in victory ! through the mist of 
twenty years I hear tVio booming of your war-cry, atiicl mark the 
glitter of your scimitars as ye rage in the lliickest dt the battle ! * 
away with melancholy reminiscences. You may fancy 
what a figure the Irregulars cut on a field-day — a line of five, 
hundred black-faced, black-dressed, black-horsed, bla 9 k-bearded . 
men— Biggs, Glogger, and the other officers in yellow, gallopiUg 
about the field like flashes of lightning ; myself enlightening them, 
red, solitary, and majestic, like yon glorious orb in heaven* 

“There are very few men, I presume, who liavc not, heard oC 

ft 

* I do not wish to brag of my style of ^ting, or^to pretend. that my" 
genius as atwriter has not l^ccn equalled in former times ; but if, in the 
works of Byron, Scott, (Joethe, or Victor Hugo, the reader find a 
more beautiful sentence than the above, I will be obliged to him, that is 
all— J simply suy, I will be obliscd lo O’G. G., 

C.l.H.A. 
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' Holkat'iS sudden and gallant incursion into the Dooab, in the 
1804, when we thought that the victory 'of Laswaree 
aid the brilliant success at Dceg had completely finished hip?i. 
Taking ten thousand horse he broke up his camp at Palimbang ; 
.' and' the first thing General T-ake heard of him was, that he was 
at Ihttna, then at Rumpooge, then at Doncara^am—hc was, in 
'4hct, in the very heait of onr lerrit«)ry. 

The unfortunate part of the affair was this — His Rxccllency, 
despising the Maliratta chieftain, had alloweil him to ad\'ance 
$J[70ut two thousand miles in his front, and knew not in the 
slightest degree where to lay Ifold on him. Was h - ar Uazaru- 
baug ? was he at Rogly Gunge ? nobody knew, and for a con- 
siderable period the movements of I..ake’s fcavalry were nuitc 
ambiguous, uncertain, promiscuous, and undetermined. 

“Such, briefly, was the stale of affairs in October 1804^^ At 
the beginning of that month I had been wounded (a trifling 
scratch, cutting qff my left upper eyelid, a bit of my check, and 
iny under-lip), and I was obliged to leave Biggs in command of 
my Irregulars, wliil'jt 1 retired for niy wounds to an English 
station at Furnickab^ul aliir\ Fiittjghur — it is, as every twopenny 
postman knows, at the apex of the Dooab. We have* there a 
cantonment, and thitlicr I wtmt for the mere sake of the surgeon 
and the sticking-plaster. 

“ Furruckabnd, then, is divided into two districts or towns: 
the lower Cotwal, inhabited by the natives, anil the upper (which 
is fortified slightly, and has all along been called Futtyghur, 
meaning in Hinclustanee ‘ thc-favourito-rcsort-of-the-wbite-faced- 
Feringhees-iicar-the - mango - tope- consecrated - to - R.am ') occu- 
pied by Europeans. (It is astonishing, by the way, liow compre- 
hensive that language is, and how much can be conveyed in one 
OT two of the commonest phrases.) 

*' Biggs, then, and my men, were playing all sorts of W'ondrous 
pranks with Lord T-ake’s army, whilst 1 was detained an un- 
willing prisoner of health at Fiittyghur. 

“An unwilling prisoner, however, I should not say. The 
canttjnnient at Futtyghur contained that which would have made 
any man a liappy slave. Woman, lovely woman, was there in 
abundance and variety ! The fact is, that, when the campaign 
commenced jn 1803, the ladies of tlic army all congregated to 
.this place, where they were left, as it was .supposed, in safety, 
i might, like Homer, relate the names and qu.alities of nil, I 
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lEnayiat least mention whose momoiy is^tiU.mdsjt d^^ ^o 
'jne* • There was— 

* ‘ Mrs. Major -General Bulcher, wife of Bulcher of the 
**Miso Bulcher. ; ’ 

“ Miss Bpii.inda Bulcher (whose name I beg the priatet 
place in large capitals). • ,5 - ; , 

“Mrs. Colonel Vandogobbleschroy. 

“ Mrs, Major Macan and the four Mieses Macan. -* - 

“The Honourable Mrs. Burgoo, Mrs. Flix, Hicks, Wicks, and . 
many more too numerous to mention. The flower of our canAp ‘ 
was, however, collected there, and the last words of Iword Ciilto 
to me. as I left him, were, ‘ Gahagan, I commit those W'omen 
to your charge. Guard them w'ith your life, watch oyer them 
with your honour, defend them with the matchless power of your 
indomitable arm.’ * 

“Futtyghur is, as I have said, a European station, and the. 
pretty air of the bungalows, amid the clustering topes of mango- 
trees, has often ere this e.\cited the admiration of the tourist and 
sketcher. On the brow of a hill — the Burmmpooter river rolls 
majestically at its base ; and no spot, in a word, c<m be conceived 
more exquisitely arranged, both by art and nature, as a favourite 
residence of the British fair. Mrs. Bulcher, Mrs. Vandegobble- 
schroy, and the other married ladies a!x)ve mentioned, had each 
of them delightful bungalows and gardens in the place, and 
between one cottage and another my time passed as delightfully 
as can the hours of any man who is away from his darling 
occupation of war, 

“ I was the commandant of the fort. It is a little insignificant 
pettah, defended simply by a couple of gabions, a very ordinary 
counterscarp, and a bomb-proof embrasure. On the top of this 
my flag was planted, and the small garrison of forty men only 
were comfortably barracked off in the casemates within. A 
snrgeon and two chaplains (there were besides three reverend 
gentlemen of amateur missions, who lived in the town), completed, 
as I may say, the garrison of our little fortalice, which I was left 
to defend and to command. 

“ On the night of the first of November, in the year 1804, I 
had invited Mrs. Major-General Bulcher and her daughters, Mj:s» 
i Vandegobbleschroy, and, indeed, all the ladies in the canton- ’ 
ment, to a little festival in honour of the recovery of my health, 
of the commencement of the shooting season, and indeed 
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tisit, far it ym xny mtention to tafce dawk the v^ry 
,ii^t woming and return' to my regiment. Tlie three amatcut 
imtetbnaries whom I have inentipnedi, and some ladies in the 
cantonment of very rigid religious principles, refused to appear 
at' iny little They had better never have been borri than 

have done as they did : as you shall hear. 

, «‘We had been dancing merrily all night, and the supper, 
(chiefly of the delicate condor, the luscious adjutant, and other 
birds Of a similar kind, which I had shot in the course of the dayj 
had been duly /Sied by every lady and gentleman present ; when 
,1 took an opportunity to retire on the ramparts, with the into* 
resting and lovely Belinda Bulcher. I was occupied, as the 
'French say, in ionterAngfeureties to tliis sweet young creature, 
when, all of a sudden, a rocket was sfeen whizzing through the 
air, and n strong light was visible in the valley below the little 
fort. 

'**What, fiieworks! Captain Gahagan,' said 13elinda; "this 
is too gallant.' , 

“"Indeed, my dear Miss Bulchcr,’, said I, ' they are fire- 
works of whicli I liavc no idea ; perhaps our friends the mis- 
sionaries ’ 

“ ‘ Look, look ! ’ said Belinda, trembling, and clutching tightly 
hold of iny arm: ‘what do' I see? yes~iiO — yes! it is — oztr 
bungalano is in JlanusT 

It w'us true, the spacious bungalow occupied by Mrs. Major- 
Genertil was at that moment seen a prey to the devouring element 
— another and another succeeded it —seven bungalow's, before I 
could almost ejaculate the name of Jack Robinson, were seen 
blazing brightly in the black midnight air ! 

* ‘ I seized my night-glass, and looking towards the spot where 
the conflagration raged, what was my astonishment to see thou- 
sandsof black foims dancing lound the fires ; whilst by their lights 
I Ipuld observe columns after columns of Indian horse, arriving 
and taking up their ground in the very middle of the oi)en square 
or tank, round which the bungalows were built ! - 

*"jHo, warder!’ shouted^ I (while the frightened and trem- 
bling Belinda clung closer to my side, and pressed the stalwart arjn 
that encircled her waist), 'down with the drawbridge! see that 
your masotgees’ (small tumbrels w'hich arc used ini>lace of large 
artillery) ' be well loaded : you, sepoys, hasten and man the 
ravelin I you, choprasecs, put out the lights in the embrasures I 
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shall have wann worlc of it. to-nighti or my. hamefJd^riot 
(jollah Gahagan.' ^ ^ ■ 

"The ladies, the guests (to the number of cighty*tlireej»?tl^ 
sepoys, choprasees, masolgees, and so on, had all crowde*i dn?il^ 
platform at the sound of my shouting, and dreadful 
consternation, shrill the screaming, occasioned by my wditdfe’ 
The men stood irresolute and mute with terror ; the 
trembling, knew scarcely whither to fly for refuge. ’ WIiO ai® 
yonder ruffians?’ said 1, A hundred voices yelped in reply-^'' 
some said the Pindareos, some said the Mahraltas, some vow'isd " 
it was Scindiah, and others declared it was Holkar — nooneknei^. 

" ' Is there any one here,’ said I, ‘ who will venture to recoiH" ,« 
noitre yonder troops?' There w^as a dead pause. 

' A thousand tomauns to the man who will bring me news 
of yonder army ! ' again I repeated. Sull a dead silence. The 
fact was that Scindiah and Holkar both wcie so notorious for' 
their cruelty, tliat no one d.arcd venture to face the clanger. ‘Oh 
for fifty of my brave Ahmcdnuggarces ! ’ thought I. 

"‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘I sec it — you arc cowards — none of 
you dare encounter the chance even of death. It is an encour- 
aging prospect; know you not that the luflsan Holkar, if it Ixi 
he, will with to-morrow’s dawn beleaguer our littlct fort, and 
throw thousands of men against our walls? know you not that, 
if we arc taken, there is no quarter, no hope , death for us — and 
worse than death for these lovely ones assembled here?' Here 
the ladies shrieked and raisea a howl as I havelieard the jackals 
on a summer's evening. Holinda, my dear l^elinda ! flung both 
her arms round me, nud sobbed on my shoulder (or in my waist- 
coat-pocket rather, for the little witch could reach no higher). 

" ‘ Captain Gahagan,’ sobbed she, ' Go —Co— Goggle — iahJ* 

" * My soul s adoicd ! ’ replied I. 

" ‘ Swear to me one thing,' 

"*I swear.' . 

'“That if— that if— the nasty, horrid, odious black Mtihra-a*- 
a-attas take the fort, you will put me out of their powder.' 

"I clasped the dear girl to my heart, and swore, upon ray 
sw'ord that, rather than she should incur the risk of distiotiouy, 
she shoulfl perish by my own hand. This comforted her ; and 
her mother, Mrs. Major-General Bulclicr, and her elder sister, 
who had not until now knowm a word of our attachment (indeedf'. 

■ but for these extraordinary circumstances, it is probable that 
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finonld never have dist'overed it), were, tinder these 
cimumatances made aware of my‘ beloved Belinda’s par- 
tfelUfy for me. ■ Having connmnjicatcd thus her wish of self- 
d^truotion, I thought her example a touching aud excellent one, 
didproposed to all the ladies that they should folW it, and that 
entry of the enemy into the fort, .anrl at a signal given by 
iiilft. they should one and all make aw'ay with themselves. Fancy 
niv di%ii.st when, after making tins propo-sition, not one of the 
Ihdtes chose to accede to it, and recpive<l it with the same chilling 
^i^nial that my former pioposal to the gariison' hud met 
with. 

’ ' “In the midst of this huiry and confusion, as if purposely to 
hdd to it, a trumpet was heard at the gate of the fort, and one 
of the sentinels came nmiiiiig to me, saying that a Mahratta* 
soldier was before the gate with a fbig of truce ! 

*’ “ I went'down, rightly conjecturing, as it turned out, that the 
party, whoever they might be. had no artillery ; and received at, 
the point of my sword a scroll, of wliich the following is a trans- 
lation. 

*“ 7V Goliah Gahagan Gttjfiuti. 

* * Toaij OK Fi i.PHAN'i's, SiK, 1 have the honour to inform you that 
1 arrived before this place at eight o'clock i‘.M. with ten thousand cavalry 
under my orders. I have Tunned, since niy arrival, seve.itecn bungalowfr 
in Furruckahad and Futtyghur, and haye likewise been under the pain- 
ful necessity of putting to death thicc clergymen (moUahs)and seven 
English officers', whom 1 found in the village ; tlie women have been 
transferred to safe keeping in the harems of rny officers and myself, 

** ‘ As t know your courage and talents, 1 shall be veiy happy if yott 
will surrender the forticss, and take sei-vice as a major-general (hookahr 
hadar) in my army. Should my proposal not meet with your as.<;ent,^ I 
beg leave to .state that to-morrow I .shall stoi m the fort, and on taking 
shall put to death every mtile in the garrison, and every female alrave 
twenty years of age. For yourself 1 shall reserve a punishment, which 
' for novelty and exqui.site torture has, 1 flatter iny.-ielf, hardly ever been 
exceeded. Awaiting the favour of a reply, I am, Sir, 

** * Your very obedient servant, 

“ ‘ JitswuNT Row Holkar. 

** Camp REFORK FuTrvGHUK, 1, 1804. r 

‘MR. S. V. P.' 

“The oflicer who hud brought this precious epistle (it is 
astonuhipg how Holkar had aped the forms of ICnglish corre- 
,.5ponaence), an enormous Pilan soldier, with a shirt of mail, atld 
' a Steel cap and cape, round which his turUan wound, was leaning^ 
against the gate on bis matchlock, and whistling a national 
-,lnelody. I rend the letter, and saw at once there was no time- 
vto be lost I'hat nian. thought I, must never go back to Hblteir. 
V - , B 2 - 
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V^ere he to>attack us now before we were prepuredr the foti 
would be his in half-an-hour. 

''Tying my white pocket-hnndkercluef to a stick, 1 
the gate and advanced to the officer ; he was standing, t 
on the little bridge across the moat. I made him a low 
after the fashion of the country, and, as be bent forward tO 
return the compliment, I am soiry to say, I plunged forward^ 
gave him a violent blow on the head, which deprived him of all 
sensition, and then diaggcd him within the wall, raising the 
drawbridge after me 

" I bore the body into my own apartment , there, swifl as 
thought, I btnppt d him of his turban camme ibund, peijammshs^ 
and papooshes, and, putting them on determined to go 

forth and rcconnoitrf the cnein\. 

Here T was obliged to stop, for ( abroir Ros d’Eroles, and 
the rest of the staff, weie sound D'^lecp • Wlut I did m my rc-' 
connaissancc, and how 1 defended the fort of 1 uttyghur, I shall 
have the honoui of telling on anothex occasion. 


CHAP 11 R IV. 

fhe Indian Camp — Jhe So*tte from the foit, 

H) AVf i \R ns, Mon 1 1 a, Octohtr 3, 1838 
It is a hnlmy night I hca.r the mirry jingk ot the timbourme, 
and the cheery voiefs jt ilie gnls and pi xsants as they dance 
beneath my easement ui d< •• tht shidow ol the clustering vines* 
The Uugh and song pass guly lound, xml i\en xt this distance 
I cxn distinguish thr eligant foim of Rimon Cxhrtra, a$ he 
whispers gay nothing*? m the nrs of the Anclxlusun girls, or 
joins in the thrilling ehoius of Riegos hymn, which is tvei and 
anon xocift rated by the enthusiastic soldiery of C irlos Qumto. 
1 am alone, in llic most inaceissible and most bomb proof tower 
of oui little fort obcc , the large cisenunts are open —the wind, 
as It enters, whisptis m m> t xi its odoious rerollictions of the 
orange grove nnd the myrtle Ixxwer. My torch (a LriViacl;! of the 
fragrant teilar tree) Hares md flukers m the midnight breere, 
and disperses its setnt and burning splinters on my scroll and 
the di sk whcie 1 write— meet implt meiits foi a soldier’s autliot?- 
ship t is carUtd^e piper ovir which my pen runs so ghbly* 
and a \ awning barrt^l of gunpowder forms my rough writing- 
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' ^diind me, tpelow me, above me| , h peace I I 

is' I’ §it here so lonely, on my country,' England l and 
over the iv\reet and bitter recollections of my early days I * 
me resume my nAiTiUive, at the point wbere (interrupted by 
tfe, authoritative summons of war) I paused on the last occasion, 
'\./l left off, I think— (for I am a thousand miles away from’ 
lpi^f*Shcets as T write, and, were I not writing the simple TRUTH, 
contradict myself a thousand times in the course of my tale) 

; ;*rXi think, I say, that I left olf at that period of my story, when. 



Holkaf being before Putlyghiir, and I in command of that 
fortress, I bid just been coiinxillcd to make away with his 
itK^Ssengcr ; and, dressed in the fallen Indian’s accoutrements, 
went forth^to reconnoitre the force, and, if possible, to learn tho" 
infonticAis of the enemy. However much my figure might have 
tp^mbled that of tlie Pitan, and, disguised in his armour, might, 
d^^^ved the lynjc-eyed Mahraitiis, into whose camp 1 Vi^as 
to plunge, it was evident that a single glance at my fair 
and auburn beard would have undeceived the dullest block** 
in Holkar's army. Seizing, then, a bottle of Burgess's 
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'■wsteut catsup, I (1y^ niy face aik'my 
^ siiViple aid of a flask of Warren's jet » 1 made my haii? 

' as black ns elxmy. 'Fhe Indwn's helmet and chain , ' 

likewise a great part of my face, and I hoped thus* 
impudence, and a complete command of all the Eastern, 
and languages, from Butmali to Afghanistan, to pass 
through this somewhat dangerous ordeal. .-T ' 

I had not the word of the night, it is tnte— ‘but I trustc4» tp , 
good fortune for that, and passed boldly out of the fortre^i*; 
Dcaring the flag of truce as before ; 1 had scarcely passed pli .kv 
couple of hundred yards, when lo ! a party of Indian horsemea,> 

, armed like him 1 had just overcome, trotted towards me. ,C^e ‘ ' 
was leading a noble white chtU^ger, and no sooner did he see tti^s ' 
than, dismouhting from his own horse, and giving the rein to a , - 
companion, he advanced to meet me with the charger ; a secQU^/ 
fellow likewise dismounted and followed the first : one held the‘ 
bridle of the horse, while the other (with a multitude of salaaaiis,' 
aleikums, and other genuflexions) held the jewelled stirrup, and . 
kneeling, waited until I should mount. 

. I took the bint at once : the Indian who had come)ip to the 
fort was a great man-*that was evident ; I walked on with a 
majestic air, gatlieretl up the velvet reins, and sprang into the; 
-magnificent high-peaked .saddle. *'Buk, buk,'‘ said I. 
good. In the name of the foTiy-nine Imaums,, let us ride on.** 
And the whole party sot off at a brisk trot, 1 keeping silencCi aiid^ , 
thinking wi th no little i repidation of wha 1 1 was about to cncount^. ’ij 
As we rode aloftg,- i heard two of the men commenting uppn ' 
iny unusual silence'(for 1 suppose, I — that is, the Indian— w^lia A , . 
talkative officer), “ 'flie lips of the Bahawder are ejefsed,’’ sard 
one. ‘ ' Where are those birds of Paradise, his long-tailed words,? , 
they are imprisoned between the golden bars of his teeth ! " , 

"Kush,” said his companion, "be quiet! Bobbacky ’ 
Bahawder has seen the dreadful Feringhec, Gahagan Khan 
' Gujputi, the elephant-lord, whose sword reaps the harvest .of. * 
death ; there is but one champion who can wear the papooshes , " 
of the elephant-slayer — it is Bobbachy Bahawder !” o . . 

"You speak truly, Puneeree Muckun, the Bahawdfer -nxml* . 
nates on the words of the unbeliever; he is an ostrich^ and- 
hatches the eggs of his thoughts.'* . . ' ' 

> "Bckhiism! on my nose be it! May the young birdd»‘lM3?, 
actions, be strong and swift in flight.’* 
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■ 'i!'‘*|6fA|‘,they ^i^esi it'cnT* s^d Puneeree Muckun^.-who was 
a'wragf in the w'ay. 

/ Of^Tio I *’ dtbught 1, as suddenly the light flawed upon me. 

then, the famous Bobbachy liahawder whom 1 over- 
just how' ! and he is the man destined to stand in slip* 
is lie?"* and I was at that very moment standing in hfe 
'•^wn 1 Such arc the chances and changes that fall to the lot of 
'% tidier 1 

' t supixise everybody— ea'crybody vs ho has been m India, at 
V^St — ^has heard tlic name of Bobbachy Bahawtler : it is derived 
’ If^om the two Hiiifhi^tanee words- bubhachy, general ; bahawdevt 
7ijrtilleryman. He had entcrcdjnto Holkar's service in the latter 
tdpacity, and had, by his merit and his undaunted bravery in 
action, attained tlio dignity of the iK*acock’s feather, which is only 
"gntnted to noblemen of the first class ; he W'as married, more- 
over, to one of Holkar's innumerable daughU rs ; a match W'hich, 
according to the Chronique Scandaleuu', brought more of honour 
than of pleasure to the ))oor IVobachy. Oallant as he was in 
the field, it was said that in llie Iiarein he was the verit.-si craven 
alive, completely subjugnled In his ugly and odious wife, In all 
patters of importance the late Bahawder had been consulted by 
his prince, who had, as it appears (knowing my character, and 
not caring to do anything rash in his attack upon so formidable 
an enemy), sent forward the unfortunate Pi tan to reconnoitre 
the fort ; he was to have done >ct nioie, £is I learned from the 
attendant Puneeree Muckun, who was, 1 soon found out, an 
old favourite witli the Bobbachy — doubtless on account of his 
honesty and love of repartee. 

' ”'i'hc Bahaw’der's lips arc closed,” .vaid he at last, trotting up 
V to me ; “has he not a word for old Puncerce Muckun?” 

“Bismillah, mashallah, barikallah,” said I ; which means, 
V My good friend, what I have seen is not worth the trouble of 
’relation, and fills my bosom with the daikesl forebodingsi” 

“You could not then see the Hiijputi alone, and stab him with' 
.y<i>ur dagger ! ’* 

yiciji was a pretty conspiracy!] “No, 1 saw him, but not 
alone; his people were alway.s with hun." 

■ V ^flumimzadeh ! it is a pity ; wc waited but the sound of your 
JOjgTce (whistle), «and stiaightway would- have galloper! up and 
* i^i2cd upon every man, woman, and child in the fort : howev/ir* 
;s^there are h'lt a dozen men in the garrison, and they have aot 
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^^rbyisitfn for two days— they ntust yield; 

/tbexxioon^faccs i Mashallahl 1 a)n told the 

,g^ in are to have their pick. How my old wOffeap; 

Muckuii, will be surprised when I bring home a eoupledf 
ghee wives, — ha! ha ! ’* ‘ 

Fool ! " said J. *‘ be still !— twelve men in the garrison' 
are twelve hundre<i ! Gahagan himself is as good as a thbli^d ' 
men ; and as for food, I saw vvith my own eyes five hubdlli^d' 
bullocks grazing in the courtyard as I entered.” This 
bouncer, 1 confess ; but my object was to deceive Punefei^- 
Muckun, and give him as high a notion as ixissible of the f 
bilitics of defence which the Ixjsieged liad. ;• 

“ Pooch, pooch,” murmured the men ; "it is ‘a wonder of 
fortress : we shall never l)e able to take it until our guns come up^**. 

There was hopt^ then ! they had no battering-train. Kre;^id 
arrived, I trusted that l/)rcl Lake would hear of our plight, ^fid' 
march down to rescue us. Thus occupicHl in thought and con- 
versation, we rode on until tlie advanced sentinel challenged us, ' 
w'lien old Puneerce gave the word, and we passed on into the 
centre of Holkar's camp. 

It was a strange — a stirring sight ! The cam p-fires were lighted ; 
and round them— eating, reix)sing, talking, looking at the merry 
steps of the dancing-girls, or listening to tlu? stories of some Dhol 
lkiut(or Indian improvisatorc) — ^Nverc thousands of dusky soldieiy. 
The camels and horses were nickeled under the banyan-trees, on 
which the ripe mango frail was growing, and offered them anexcel-^ 
lent footl. Towards i>:e spot which the golden fish and,' royal 
purdahs, floating in ihe wind, designated as the tent of Holkar, 
led an inuncnsii avenue — of elephants ! the finest street, indeed, 

I evfer saw. k-ach of the monstrous animate had a castle on It^ 
back, armed with Mauritanian archers and the celebrated PerSsiau 
matchlock-men : it was the feeding time of these royal brutes, and, 
the grofOms were observed bringing immense toftungs, or baskets, 
filled with pine-apples, plantains, bananas, Indian com, 'and , 
cocoa-nuts, which grow luxuriantly at all seasons of the year./; 
We passed down this extraordinary avenue— no less three 
hundred and eighty-eight tails did I count on each sid&^aph „ 
tail appertaining to an elephant tw'cnty-five feet high-^-^^'. 
elephant having a two-storeyed castle on its back-each cstetle ; 
containing sleeping and eating rooms for the twelve mfeti that ^ 
formed its garrison, and were keeping watch on the roof*-eacfe' ' 
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^ i^C^ai^ng a flggfstaff twenty feet long iwi its top, the cpescent , 
^i^iblng; with a thousand gems, and round it the. imperial stiin- 
standard of silk velvet" and cloth -of-gofdr bearing 
wdldtttown device of Holkar, argent an or gules, between a 
Vjnhpptc of the first, a chevron truncated, wavy. I took nUje- of 
myself in the course of a very short time after, and shall be 
th^ppy, when T come to England, tosliow them to any gentleman 
a curiosity that way. 'Ihrough this gorgeous scene out; 
fiijttle cavalcade passed, and at last \vc arrived at the (tuarters 
decupled by Holkar. 

v \ Tliat celebrated chieftain’s tents and followers were gathered 
"round one of the British ljungalows wliich had escaped the flames, 
«:hnd which he occupied during the siege. When I entered the 
large room where he sat, 1 found him iri the midst of a council of 
. war ; his chief generals and viziers seated round hii^, each smoking ... 

. his hookah, os is the common way with these black fellows, before, 
at, and after breakfast, dinner, supper, and liedtirne. There was 
such a cloud raised by their smoke you could hardly see a yard 
before you — another piece of good-luck for mo — as it diminished 
ihechanccsof my detection. Whim, w ith theordinary ceremonies, 
the kitmatgjirs and consoniahs had cxplaimMl to the prince that 
lV>bbachy Bahavvder, the riglit eye of the Sun of the Universe (as ' 
the ignorant heathens called me), had arrived from his mission, 
Holkar immediately summoned me to the maidaun, or elevated * 
platform, on which he was seated in a luxurious easy -chair# and 
I, Instantly taking oflf ray shpiiers, falling on my knees, and beating 
my head against the ground ninety-nine times, proceeded, still on 
.my knees, a hundred and twenty feet ihrough the room, and then 
up the twenty steps winch led to his maidaun — a silly, painful, and 
‘ disgusting ceremony, which can only be considered as a relic of 
barbarian darkness, which tears the knees and shins to pieces, let 
^lone' the pantaloons. 1 recommend anybody who gwis to ImU^, 
,wUh the prospect of entering the service of the native rajahs, to 
Twollect my advice, and have them ivcll viadded, 

W'dl* the right eye of the Sun of the Universe .scrambled as 
well ^ he could up the steps of the maidaun (on w hich, in rows, 
;ttmoking, as 1 have said, the musnuds or general ofticers were 
and 1 arrived within speaking distance of Holkar, who 
: distantly asked me the success of my mission. The impetuous 
Old man thereon poured out a multituile of questions ; How 
men arc there in the fort ? ” said he ; ** how many women ? 
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IS jt victualled? have they ammunition? Did you 
i5aWb, the commander? (lid you kill him?” , ' - 
/All these questions Jcswmit Row Holkar puffed 
many whiffs of tobacco. * • ; , 

'raking a chillum myself, and raising about me such a' 
that, upon niy honour as a gentleman, no man at three 
distance could perceive anything of me except the pillar of staxo^'*. 
,in which I was encompassed, 1 told Holkar, in Oriental langtVi^'; 
of course, the Ijcbt trile i could with regard to the fort. 

" Sir," said I, “to answer your last question first — tliat dreadfult' 
Oujpuli I have seen— and he is .alive : he is eight feet, nearly, .in,'* 
height ; he can cal a bullock daily (of which he has seven hundred!^ 
4it present in the compound, and bweais that during the siege htj' 
will content himself with only three a \ve<'k) ; he has lost, in battle/ ■ 
his left eye ; and wliat is the consequence? O Ram Clunge’* ((> 
thoii-with-the*cye*as-bright'as-mormngaiul-\\ilh-beard*as-bl'.U‘k* 
as-night), “Cioliah Oujputi -.nkvku si.kkiss !" 

“Ah, you Ghommsaug (you thief of tlie world)," said the 
Prince Vir.ier, Saadut Alee Beg Bimbukchce — “it's joking you 
are.; " — and there was a univors.al buzz through the room at the 
announcement of this bounoer, 

“ By the hundred and rlet-en incarnations of Vishnu," said I, 
solemnly (an oath which no Indian Y>as ever known to break), 

*' I sw’ear that so it is : so at least he told me, and I have goo4 
cau%e to know his power. Gnjputi is an endianler : he is, 
leagued witli devils ; he is invulnerable. I.x)ok,’' said 1, unsheath- 
ing my dagger —and every eye turned instantly towards me — 

“ thrice did 1 stab hiiii with this steel — in llic back once — twice 
right through the heart ; but he only lauglieil me to scorn, and 
bade me tell ITolkar that the steel was not yet forged wdiich was' 
to inflict an Injury uiKiii him." 

I. never saw a man in such a rage as llolkar was when I 'ga\^ 
him this somewhat impnident mc'ssagc. 

“ Ah, lily-livered rogue ! ” shouted he out to me, “milk-blooded , 
unbeliever 1 pale-faced miscreant! lives he after insulting. thy 
master in thy presence ? In the name of the Prophet.d ^it on 
thee, defy thee, abhor thee, degrade lliec I Take that, thou liars, 
•ot the universe ! and that — and tliat — and that ! " . , 

Such are the frightful excesses of barbaric minds! every tiinp' 
this old man said, “ Take that,'" lie flung some article near him,, 
/at the head of the undaunted (iahagan — his dagger, his sw(»<i>' 
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hfe;*(tiftrjb{ne,: hiii richly omainente^ ,pistoIs^ his turbfiia covered 
with- >Vorih a hundred thousand^crores of rupees— finally^ 
:)ifS;hOok^j snake mouthpiece, silver-bcll, chillum and all—which 
<weht hissing over my head, and flattening into a jelly the nose of 
Tte.Graiid Vizier. 

‘;V ^,yoGk muzzee! my nose is .off,” said the old man mildly^ 
/ '<^1^111 you have my life, O Holkar? it is thine likewise!" and 
■jjOpthftt' word of complaint escaped his lips, • 

. 50f all diesc missiles, though a pistol and carbine had gone off 

the ferocious Indian flung them at my h<'ad, and the iiAked 
l^mitar, fiercely but unadroitly thrown, had lopjxidofl ine imibs 
'''%f one or two of the musnuds as they sat trembling on their 
' bmrahs, yet, strange to say, not a ‘single weapon had hurt me. 
When the hubbul) cea-scd, and the unTiicky w retches who had 
been the victims of tliis lit of rage bad been removed, Holkaj's 
good-humour somewhat returned, and lie allowed me to continue 
• my account of the fort; which 1 ditl, not taking the slightest 
,notihc of his burst of impatience ; as inrlecd it would have been 
the, height of impoliteness „ to haw done, for such accidents 
happened many times in the dny. 

“ It is well that the Robbachy has returned," snuffled out the 
poor Grand Vizier, nftcr T had explnined to the Council tho 
extraordinary means of defence possessed by the garrison. 
“Your star is bright. O Haluiwder! for this very night we had 
resolved upon an escalade of the fort, and we had sworn to put 
eveiy one of the infidel garrison to the edge of the sword.” 

“ But you havL no iKitiering train," said I. 

Bah ! we have a couple of ninety-six jxjundors, quite suffi- 
cient to blow the gates open ; and then , hey for a charge 1 " 
said Loll Mahommed, a general of c.avalry, who w.as a rival 
of Bobbachy's, and contradicted, tlierelore, every w'orcl I said. 

, /'In the name of Juggernaut, why wait for the heavy artillery? 
Have wc not swords? Have w'c not hearts? Mashallah ! Let 
cravens ‘stay with Bobbachy, all true mgn will follow Ix>U 
Mahommed f Allahhumdillah, Bismillah, Barikallah ! " * and. 
Vlcawipg4iis scimitar, Ikj waved it over his head, and shouted out 
his cry of battle. It was rejxjatcd by many of the other omrahs 
sound of their cheers was carried into the camp, and caught 

> . * 

The MoJor has put the most approved language into the mouths ot 
his Indian characters, llismillah, liarikallah, .and so on, according to 
,.^the novoHsts, form the very essence of Eastern conversatioii. 
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. ujf by the incn ; the camels begar^. ta cry* the 
^nd tieigh, the eight hundred elephants set up a s<aK||ni^^^^ 
trumpeters and drummers clanged away ai their " 

never heard such a dm l^efore or after. How I trembled " 
little garrison when I heard the enthusiastic cries of thi^ 
able host ! - ;vJ 

There was but one way for it. “Sir," said I, addressing. 
HoHcar, “go out* to-night, and you go to certain death.' IJidS" 
Mahommed has not seen the fort as I have. Pass the 
you please, and for what ? to fall before the fire of a hundredi;' 
pieces of artillery ; to stonn another gate, and then another, nAd^ 
then to be blown up, with (^ahagan's garrison in the citadel. - 
Wlio talks of courage? Were 1 not in your august presence* , 
Star of the faithful, 1 would crop I. oil Mahommed’s nose hrom , 
his face, and wear his ears as an ornament in my own pugree i ’ 
Who is there here that knows not the differencr! between yonder 
yellow- skinned coward and Oahagnn Khan Guj— I meart 
Bobbachy Bahawder ? 1 am ready to fight one, two, three, or 
fw'enty of them, at broad-sword, sipall -sword, single-stick, with 
fists if you plcrtse. By the holy piper, fighting is like mate and 
dthrink to Ga — to Bobbachy, 1 mane - whoop ! come oUf, you 
divvlc, and I'll bate the skin off your ugly bones." 

This speech hatl very nearly proved fatal lu me, for, when I am 
agitated, I involuntarily adopt soine of the phraseology peculiar 
to my own country ; vvJiich is so un-ciistem, that had thcrO been any 
suspicion ns to my real charvictcr, detection must indubitably have - 
ensued. As it was, Holnar iicrceived nothing,* but instantaneously 
stopped the dispute. I -oil Mahommed, however, evidently sus- 
pected something ; for, as Hollcar, with a voice of thunder, , 
shouted out; "Toiniisha (silence)," Loll sprang forward and 
gasped out — 

** My lord I my lord ! this is not Bob " 

But ite could say no more. “ Gag the slave ! " screamed out 
Holkar, stamping with fury, and a turban was instantly twisted- 
round the jxx)r devil’s jaws, “Ho, furoshes ! carry out Loll, 
Mahommed Khan, give him a hundred dozen on the soles of his 
feet, set him upcm a white donkey, and carry him rotihd the 
camp, with an inscription l;>eforc him : ‘ This is the way that ‘ 
HoUcar rewards the talkative.’ " .< ' . 

1 breathed again ; and ever as I heard each whack of th^. 
bamboo falling on Loll Mahommed’s feet, I felt peace returning ' 
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and thanked my , stars,, that I was delivered of this 
•danger / ' * ' ' - ' ■ - ’ 

K . " Viaier,*’ said Holkar, wlio enjoyed LoU's roars amazingiy, 
:'QW&iyou a reparation for your nose : kiss the hand of your prince^ 
p'Saadut Alee Beg Bimbukchec ! be from this day forth Zo^eir 

rf .:The good old man's eyes filled with tears. ** t can bear thy 
);S;cvei')ty> O Prince, " said he ; “ I cannot bear’ thy love. Was it not 
''4n honour that your Highness did me just now when you con- 
jtecended to pass over the bridge of your slave’s nose?” 

The phrase was by all voices pronounced to be voiy {joetical. 

' The Vizier retired, crowned with his new honours, to bed. Plolkar 
was in high good-huinour. 

“ Bobljachy," said he, “ thou, too, hiiisL pardon me. A propos, 
I have news for thee. \’our \\ ife, the incomparable Puttee Roogc '* 
(white and red rose), ’‘luis arrived in camp.” 

- “ My w^iFF., my lord ! ” said 1, aghast. 

“Our dcauglitcr, the light of thine eyes.' C3o, my son ; I see 
,thou art wild with joy, Tlie Princess’s tents are set up close by 
hiine, and I know thou longest to join her.” 

My wife? I lore was a complicatiou truly ! 


CllAiniiR V. 

The Issue of viy Inlet uieur loith wy fVife. 

I FOUND Puneovee Muckun, with the rest of ray attendants, 
waiting at the gate, .'ind'thcy iniiiiediately conducted me to my 
own tents in the neighlxjiirhood. 1 liave been in many dangerous 
predicaments befoic that time and since, but 1 don’t care to deny 
that I felt in the present instance such a throbbing of the heart 
as 1 never have experienced when hjading a forlorn hope, or 
marching up to a Ijattcry. 

As soon as 1 enterc d the tents a host of menials sprang forward, 
some to ease nte of my armour, some to offer me refreshments, 
some wjth hookahs, attar of roses (in great quart IxDltles), and 
. the thousand delicacies of Eafitcrn life. 1 motioned them away, 

' ■[ will wear my armour,” .said I ; “ I shall go forth to-night. 

, Cfury my duty to the princess, and say I grieve tluU to-night I 
, have not the time to see her. .Spread me a couch here, and 
, ,bnng me suptx*r here : a jar of i'ersian wine well cooled, a lamb. 
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'Stuffed >idth p>iilafchio-nuts, p01aw of a coupl^ df 

curried Wd— a nytliing. Begone ! Give me a , pipe ; jta$; j 

alone, and tell me when the meal is ready.” / i v • 

, 1 thought by these means to put off the fair, Puttee Rooge^^u^’.;' 
hoped to be able to esciipe without subjecting myself td* 
examination of her curious eyes. After smoking for a 'whiferipti^/ 
utnjndant came to tell me that my supper wiis prepared 
inner apartment of tlic tent (I suppose that the reader, if hq 
possessed of the commonest intelligence, knows that the tents 
the Indian grandees are made of the finest C'ashmeie shawls, jindiVs 
contain a dozen rooms at IcMst, with carpets, cliimncys, and 
windows complete). I cuUi'rcd, I say, into an inner chambtT, add 
there began with my fingers to devour my meal in the Oriental/' 
fashion, taking, every now* and llien, a pull from the wmc*jar, 
which was cooling deliciously in another jar of snow. 

' I was just in the act of des])alching th(' la^-l morsel of a piO&t 
savoury stcw’iHl lamb and rice, which had formed my men], when 
T heard a scuffle of feet, a shrill clatter of female voices, and, llie 
curtain being flung open, in marched a lady accompanied by 
twelve slaves, with moon faces and slirn waists, lovely as tlie 
hoiiris in Paradise. 

Theiacly herself, to do her justice, was as gmat a contrast to 
her attendants as could possibly lx* : she was crooked, oUl, of the 
complexion of molasses, and rendered a thousand times more 
ugly by the taw dry dre‘'S and the blazing jewels with which she 
WMS covered. A line of yellow chalk tlrawii from her forehead tO'. 
the tip of her nose (which w.is further ornamented by an immense, 
■glittering nose-ring), Iicr eyelids painted bright re<l, and a jarge 
dab of the same colour on K^t chin, show'cd she was not 'of the 
Mussulman, but the Brahmin faith — and of a very high caste : 
you could .see that by her eyes. My mind was instantaneously 
made Up as to my line of action. 

The male attendants had of course quitted the apartment, as’ 
they heard tlio tvell-kiiown sound of her voice. It would have 
Ixjcn death to them to have remained and looked in her face. ; 
The females ranged themselves round their mistress, as she 
squatted down opposite to me. 

"And is this,” said she, "a welcome, O Khaij ! after 
six months' absence, for the most unfortunate ami loving wife ^ 
‘ in all the world? Is this Iamb, O glutton! half so tender as. 
thy spouse? Is this wine, O sot I half so sweet as her loolcs?” . 
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; ft storm slsives; to wh,om.stietunit*<J,. 

ttp a kind of chor^^ — 

the faithless one I " cried they. “ Oh,, the rascal, the 
•tose one, who has no eye for beauty, and no heart for love, like 
dieKhanum'sl’J,' 

j't ,**'A lamb is not so sweet as love,” said I gravely; '*but A 
Mamb'has a good temper : a winr-eup is not so intoxicating as d 
W^Dinan — but a wine-cup has no fonj^uc, O Khanum Ciee I ” and 
1 dipped my nose in the soul-refreshing jar. 

The sweet Puttee Rooge was not, however, to be put off by 
-‘^my repartees; she and her maidens locotnmcnced their chorus, 

' and chattered and stormed until [ lost all patience. 

' “ Retire, friends,” said J, “and leave me in peace.” 

“ Sth*. on your jxTil ! ” ciied the Khanum. 

So, seeing there was no help foi it Vjut violence, I drew out my^ 
pistols, cocked them, and said, “ Ohoiirh ! these pistols contain, 
each two balls : the daugliter of Ilolkar bi^ars a sacred life for 
me — but for you ! —by all the saints of Hindustan, four of ye shall 
die if ye stay a moment longer in my presence ! ” This was 
enough ; the ladies gave a sliiiek, and skiirried out of the apart- 
ment like a covey of [iartridges on the wing. 

Now, then, was the tunc forjaction. My wife, or rather Boh- 
bachy's wife, sat still, a little flurried by ihe unusual ferocity 
. which her lord had displayed in her presence. I seized her hand 
and, gripping it close, whispered in her car, to wliich I put the 
other pistol — “O Khanum, listen and scream not ; the moment 
you scream, you die ! " She was completely beaten : she turned 
, as pale as a woman could in her situation, and said, “ Speak; 
Bobbachy Bahawder, 1 am dumb.” 

'*,Woman,'' said 1, taking off my helmet, and removing the 
chain cape which had co\ ered almost th(* whole of my face — * ' / 
am not thy husband am the slayer of elephants, the world*- 
, renowned Gahagan !" 

As I said this, and as the long ringlets of red hair fell over my ’ 
'shoulders (contesting strangely with my dyed face and beard), I 
foripcdonc of the finest pictures that can possibly be conceived, 
and I recommend it as a subject to Mr. Heath, for the next. 

‘ “ Book of.Beauly.” 

" Wretch ! ” said she, “ what wouldst thou ? ” 

, You black-faced fiend,” said 1, “ raise but your voiCOi and 
\ you are dead ! ” 
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**^d afterwards,” said she, " do you , 

? The tormenis of hell are not so tcrr^le 43^ the 
that Holkar will invent for thee.” , - * " 

** Tortures, madam?” answered I coolly. “ P'iddlcsticJtj||J' 
You will neither betray me, nor will I be put tc|^hc tortm-e : 
the contrary, you will give me your liest jewels 'aitid facilitate 
escape to the fort. Don’t grind your teeth and swear at 
Listen, madam : you know this dress and these arms ; — thcyaiJfiftV 
the arms of your husband, Bobbachy Bahavvdor — prisofi[,e^ ' 
He now lies in yonder fort, and if I do not return Ixjforc dayl.ight*t«;. 
at sunrise he dies ; and then, wlnen they send his corpse back i^i 
Holkar, what will you, his widmu do ! ” 

Oh 1 ” said she, shuddering, “ spart* me, spare me I ” 

I'll tell you what you will do. Yon will have the pleasure of 
dying along with him- -of being roasted^ madam : an agonising’, 
death, from which your father cannot save you, to which he will 
be the first rnan to condemn and conduct you. Ha ! I see we. ' 
understand each other, and you will give me over the cash-box 
Sind jewels. ” And so saying, T threw myself back with the calmest 
air imaginable, flinging the pistols over to her. ' ' l.ight me a pii^e, 
my love,” said I, " and then go and hand me over the dollars : 
do you hear?” You sec I had h^r in my pov\er— up a tree, as 
the Americans say, and she very humbly lighted my pipe for me, 
and then departed for the goods T spoke about. ^ 

What a thing is luck ! If Loil Mahoinmed had not been made 
to take that ride round the camp, I should infallibly have Ijccn 
lost. 

My supper, my quarrel with the princess, .and my pipe after- 
wards, h^d occupied a couple of hours of my time. 'I'hc princess 
returned from her quest, and brought with her the box,'';«on- , 
taining valuables to the amount of about three millions sterling, 

(I was cheated of them afterwards, but have the box still, a plain ' 
deal one. ) I was just about to take my <lepariure, when a tre- 
mendous knocking, shouting, and screaming was heard at the 
entrance of the tent. It was Holkar himself, accompanied by,.' 
that cursed Loll Mahommed, who, after his pimishmen*^, found 
his master restored to good-humour, and had comrnunicated to 
him his firni conviction that I was an impostor, 

** Ho, Begum ! ” shouted he, in the ante-room (for he and hi» ■ 
people could not enter the women's apartments), *' speak, O my ,4 
daughter ! is your husband returned?” , y j 
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, , s^d I, ** or hmmier . 

, I 'V Arfc you sure? Ho ! ho ! ho ! ” (tho old ruflfisin was laugh* - 
Jug Outside)-^" are you sure it is? — Ha ! aha ! — 

' Indeed iris he, and no other. T pray you, father, to go, 
pass no more such shameless jests on your daughter. 
HjaV^e I ever seen the face of any other man ? " And hereat she 
be^ii'to weep as if her Iieait would break— the deceitful minx ! 

' Holkar’s laugh was instantly turned to fury. Oh, you liar 
Uhd.eternal thief!” said he, turning round (as I presume, for T" 
'.could only hear) to 1 .oil Mahommed, “ to make your [irinoe eat’ 

, ,'sttch monstrous dirt as this I Furoshes, seize this man. I 
^dismiss him from my service, T degrade him from his rank, I 
appropriate to myself all his property : and hark ye,' furoshes, 
GIVE HIM A nUNUKPD UOZEN MORE ! ” 

Again I heard the whacks of the bamboos, and peace flowed 
into my soul. 

Just as morn began to break, two figures were seen to ap- 
proach the little fortress of Fiittyghur : one wns a w'oman 
WTapped closely in a veil; the othei a wanior, remarkable for 
the size, and manly beauty of his form, who carried in his hand 
adealdjoxof considerable size. I’hc warrior at the gate gave 
the woul and was admitted ; the woman retunied slowly to the 
. Indian camp. Her name was Puttee Rooge ; his was — 

G. O’G. G., M.H.E.I.C.S.. C.LH..V 


CHAPTER VI. 

Fawine in Uk GarrUon. 

Thus my dangers for the night being overcome, I hastened with 
1 my precious into my own apartment, which communicated 
with another, where 1 had left my prisoner, with a guard to 
. port hoshould recover, and to prevent his escape. My servant,. 
Ghorumsaugi was one of the guard, I called him, and the fellow 
: came, looking very much confused and frightened, as it seemed, 
' £iit my appearance. 

Why, Ghonimsaug said I, ‘ ‘ what makes thee locsk so pale, 
(He was as white as a sheet.) "It ts thy master, 
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do^t thou not remember him? " The man had seeh me dreps 
myself in the Pitan's clotlics. but was not present 1 ;hnd 
bladced my face and beard in the manner I have described.’ ' 

O Bramah, Vishnu, and Mahomet ! ** cried the ' faithiid 
fellow, “and do I see my dear master disguised- in this' Vfay? 
Por Heaven’s sake let me rid you of this odious black paint; 
foY what will the ladies say in the ballroom, if the beautiful 
Feringhec should apixiar amongst them with his roses turned 
intocoal?” 

I am still one of the finest men in ICuropo, and at the time 
of wliich J \M ite, when only two-and-twenty, 1 confess I was a 
little vain of my personal appearance, and not very willing to 
appear before my dear Belinda disguised like a blackamoor. I 
allowed Ghorumsaug to divest mo of the heathenish aimour and 
habiliments which 1 woie ; and having, with a world of scrub.'? 
bing and trouble, divested my face and be.ird of their black 
tinge, 1 put on my own becoming uniform, and hastened to wait 
on the ladies ; hastened, 1 say, — although deKi>ed would, have 
lx*en the better word, for the operation of bleaching lasted at 
least two hours. 

“How is the prisoner, (ihoniinsaiig?” 1, before leaving 
my apartment. 

“lie has recovered fuirii tlic bloA' which the [.ion dealt him ' 
two men and niyself watch ove'* him ; ancl Macgillicuddy Sahib 
(the second in command) ha 5, just been the lourds, and has seen 
that all was secure." 

I bade Ghorumsaug help me to put away iny chest of In asure 
(my exultation in taking it wa.s so great that T could not help 
informing him of its conients) ; and this iJone, I despatched 
him to his post near the prisoner, while I prepared to sally forth 
and pay my respects to the fair creatures under my protection. 
“ What good after all have P dom*,’’ thought J to myself, “in 
thi.s expedition which I had rashly undertaken?" I had seen 
the renowned Holkar ; I had been in the heart of liis camp ; I 
knew the disposition of his troops, that there were eleven thoiuandl 
of thjjm, and that he only w'aited for his guns to make a^egular' 
attack on the fort. 1 had seen Puttee Roogc ; T had robticd 
her ( I say robbed her, and I don’t care what the reader or ahy 
other man may think of .the act) of a deal box, containing jewels 
to the aaiount of three millions sterling, the pro|XTty of herself 
and husband. ^ ^ 
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ITiree miUions in money and jewels ! And what the deuce 
were money and jewels to me or to my poor garrison ? Could 
my adorable Miss Bulcher eat a fricassee of diamonds, or, 
^eopatra-like, melt down pearls to her tea ? Could I, careless 
-S I am alx>ut food, with a stomach that would digest anything 
—(once, w Spain, T ate the leg of a horse during a famine,' and 
was so eager to swallovv this morsel tliat I bolted the sJioe, as 
Well as the hoof, and never felt the slightest inconvenience from 
e^ber)- -could i * f '^^ay, expect to live long orul welj upon a ragoCit 
of rupees, or a dish of stewed cnieialds and rubies? With nil 
the wealth of t/roesu'^ befc)rc me I felt melaiicholy ; and would 
have paid cheei fully ilswi'iglit in caiats lor a good honest round 
of boiled beef. Wealth, woaJtli, wliat art thou? What Ls gold? 
— Soft metal What aredicini</nd'> Shining tinsel. 'I'he great 
xrealth-wmners, thf; oidy f.une-achicvcrs, the sole objects worthy 
of a soldiia's con*KJeraiioii, aic beefsteaks, gmiix>vvder, and'' 
cold iron. 

The two latter means of coni|X‘U‘noy wc possessed ; I had in 
my own apailn'-'iiis a small store of gun powiler (keeping it under 
my own bed, with a candle biirmiig lor f(‘ar of accidents) 1 had 
Tt pieces ot aitillery p' 'oug'4S’.'» and 4 eaironades, 5 howitzers, 
and a long bias', mou for g’ape, which J. had taken myself 
. ■ tile b.iltle oi Assayo), and muskets for ten times my force. 
Iv.y garrison, as 1 h:oc told the reader in a previous nuinlxir, 
consisted of 40 men, two en ipl.nns, aiul a surgeon ; add to these 
my guest's, 33 in mnniK-r, of whom nine only were gentlemen {in 
tight‘s, pow'dcr, pigtaiK, .iiid silk stockings, who had come out 
mc.oly for a daiKx‘, anti ftuuid them'^elves m for a siege). Such 
were our numbers - 

Troops .ind artil!cr\ me 40 

I -adit's .... 74 

Other noii-comlMiriiPt-, . ir 

MaJOK'GI'.M'K-M. ()’(,. (i 'II .... itxto 

1125 

I count self good for a thousand, for so I was regularly 
ratetl id tlie army : with this great benelit to it, that I only con- 
sumed a.s much as an ordinary mortal Wc were, then, as far 
as the ' jctuals went, 126 mouths ; as combatants wc numbered 
io^jo gallant men, w'iih 12 guns and .» fort, against Holkar and 
his i2,ood. No sucli alarming odth, if 
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y/— ay* there was the rub**-*/ we had ^ 

for cwif guns ; *7we had not only men but Of 
commodity we had only three rounds for each .piece. . Oi Jt]be 
latter, upon my sacre^ jionour, to feed 126 souls, we had 

Two druaistlcks of and a l)on€ of ham. 

'!-> Fourteen bottles of^nger-bccr. 

Of soda-water, four ditto. • , 

Two Ixittles of fine Spanish olives. 

Raspberry cream— the remainder of two dishes. 

Seven madaroons, lying in the puddle of a demolished trifle,' . 

Half a drum of best 1 urkey figs. 

Some bits of broken bread ; two Dutch cheeses (whole) J th^crUBtof 
an old Stilton j and a 1 x>ut an ounce of ahnoiids and raisitia. ' 

Three ham-sandwiches, and a pot of currant -jelly, and 197 bottleB of 
brandy, rum, Madeira, pale ale (my private stock); a couple ^ 
hard eggs for a .salad, and a flask of Florence oil. 

This the provision for the whole garrison ! The men after 
supper had seized upon the relics of the repast, as they were 
carried off from the tabic ; and these were the miserable rem- 
nants I found and counted on my return ; taking good care 
to lock the door of the siipiier-room, and treasure what little 
sustenance still remained in it. 

. When T appeared in tlie saloon," now lighted up by the morn- 
ing sun, 1 not only caused a sensation myself, but felt one in my 
own bosom which was of the most painful description. Oh, my 
reader 1 may you never behold such asight as that which presented 
itself : oighiy-three men and women in ball-dresses ; the former 
with their lank powdered looks streaming over their faces ; the 
latter with fadeti flowers, uncurled wigs, smudged rouge, blear 
eyes, draggling featheis, rumpled satins— each more desperately 
melancholy and hideous than the other — each, except my beloved 
Belinda Bulchcr, whose raven ringlets never having been in curl 
could of course never go out of curl : whose cheek, pale as the 
lUy, could, as it may naturally be sup]x)sed, grow no pal^*; 
whose neck and beauteous arms, dazzling as alabaster, needed 
no pearl-powder, and therefore, as 1 need not state, did^ not 
suflfer because the ptiarl-powder had come oif. Joy (deft Hnk- 
boy !) lit his lamps in each of her eyes as I entered. * As if I had 
•been her sun, her spring, lo! blushing roses mantled in her 
check! Seventy-three ladies, as I entered, opened their, iim 
upon me, and stunned me with cross-questions, regarding 
adventures in the camp — s^e, as she saw me, gave a faint setjjam 
' (the sweetest, sure, that ever gurgled through the ^^roat^f 
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w^mon. !) then started up — then made as if she would sit down*- 
thert 'mov^ backwards— then tottered forwards — then tumbled 
into — Psha 1 why recall, why attempt to describe, that' deli- 
ciotts-4that passionate greeting of two young hearts ? What was 
> surrounding crowd to us f What cared wc for the sneers of 
thjp men, the titters of the jealous women, the shrill “ Upon my 
word T’ of the older Miss Bulcher, and the loud expostulations 
of Belinda’^ mamma? The brave girl loved me, and wept in my 
arms. GoUah ! my Goliah ! said she, " my brave, my beauti- 
ful, /Afw# urt returned, and hope comes back with thee. Obi 
Wtio can UJl the anguish of my soul, during this drencliul dread- 
ful night r* Other similar ejaculations of love and joy she 
“ uttjijred ; and if 1 Aad jicrillcd life in her service, if I did Iwlieve ' 
that hope of escapt^ there was none, so exquisite was the, moment 
of our meeting, that I forgot all else in this overwhelming joy ! 


[The Major's description of this meeting, which lasted at the 
. ‘veiy most not ton seconds, occuincs tliirlec'u pages of writing. 
Wc have been conuxilled to dock off twebo-rmd-a-half ; for the 
whole passage, though highly creditable to his feelings, might 
possibly be tedious to the reader. I 

As I said, the ladies and gentlemen wen^ inclined to sneer, 
and, were giggling audibly. I led the dear girl to a chair, and. 
scowling round with a tremendous fierceness, which those who 
know me know T can sometimes put on, 1 shouted out, '* Hark 
yt I men and women — 1 am this lady’s truest knight—her hus- 
band I hope one day to be. I am copimander, too, in this fort 
— the enemy is without it ; another word of mockery — another 
glance of scorn — and, by Heaven, 1 will hurl every man and 
woman from the battlemenls, a prey to the niffianly HolkarT’ 

' This quieted them. I am a man of my word, and none of them 
stirred or looketl disrcsr)ectfiilly from that moment. 

It was now turn to make /Arm look foolish. Mrs. Vando- 
gobblegclwoy (whose unfailing aj»pctilo is pretty well known to 
every person who has Iwcn in India) erietl, “Well, Captain 
'Gahagan, your ball has been so pleasant, and the supper was 
^^iespatched so long ago, that myself and the ladies would be 
V«fy glad of a little breakfast.'* And Mrs. Van giggled as if she 
-’Irad made a very witty and reasonable speech. “Oh! break- 
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.fast, breakfast, by all means,*' said the ^^st; '"we realty arc 
dying for a warm cup of tea." » ' 

"Is it bobay tay or souchong lay' that you’d like* ladS^?" 
says L ' ' , 

" Nonscnse^you silly man ; any tea you like," said fat Mrs, Vanw 
" Wliat do you say, then, to some prime g20ipimdcrf \' '^ 
course they said it was the very thing. V 

"Ana do you like hot rowK or cowld— mulTins of 
freshbutter or salt ? And you, gentlemen, what do yousay to 
ilegant divvled-kidneys for yourselves, and just a trifle of gti&d 
turkeys, and .i couple of hundihrcd new-laid eggs for the ladies?;* 
" Pooh, iX)oh t be it as you will, my dear fellow," answered 
they all. 

" Pint stop," say^' I. "O ladies, O ladies! O gcntlenlCD, 
gentlemen ! that you .should over have come to the quarters of 

Goliah Gah.igan, and he Ix’en without " 

" What? " said they, in a brcsith. 

" Ala.s ! alas I I hiive not got a single stick of chocolate in the 
W'hole house. " 

"Well, well, we can do witlioiU il." 

Or a single pound of coffee." 

"Never nund ; let that pass too." (Mrs. Van and lljc rest 
were ^‘ginning to look alarmed.) 

" And about the kidneys— now I remember, the black divvies 
outside the fort have seized upon all the sheep ; and how are we to 
fiave kidneys without them ? ” (Here there was a slight o — o— -o ! ) 

"And with regard to the milk and crame, it may be remarked 
that the cows aR' likewise in jiawn, an<l not a single drop can be 
had for money or love : ,but we can Ixiat up eggs, you know, in 
the tay, which will be just as good." 

"Oh I just ix-s good." 

" Only the divvle’s in the luck, lhere’.s not afresh egg tobch^ 
— no, nor a fresh chicken," continued 1 , " nor a stale one either ; 
not a layspoonful of souchong, nor a thimbleful of bohay ; nor the 
I:i.ste taste in life of butther, salt or fresh ; nor hot rowls or cowld I " 
■" In the name of Heaven," said Mrs. Van, growing very pale, 
" what is there, then ? ” ‘ 

" Ladies and gentlemen. I'll tell you what there is now,'* 
shouted I. "There’s ' 

** Two drumsticks of fowls, .ind a liom* of ham, . > -> 

Fourteen bottles of ginger-beer," &c. &c- &c. • ' 
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AtwJ'I w«nt' through the whole list of eatables-as before, ending 
with the hatn-snndwiches and the pot of jelly/ 

V Law 1 Mv. Gahagan , ’ ’ said Mrs. Colonel Vandegobbleschroy , 
*'.jgfiye me the ham-sandwiches — I must nian-age to breakfast olf 
them.*' , * 

, And you should have heard the pretty to-do there was at this 
modest proposition ! Of coi irse T did not accede to it — why should 
1.? ' I was the commander of the fort, and intended to kec^p these 
three very sandwiches for the use of myself and my dear Belinda, 
'J^Ladies,” said I, “ there are in this fort one hundred and twenty- 
souls, and this is all the food which is to last us during the 
^$iegc. Meat there is none— ^)f chink there is a lolembltfcjuantity 
dnd at one o’clock punetually, a glass of wine and one olive shall 
l>e served out to <'ach woman the men will receive two glasses, 
and an olive and ji fig- -and this must Ixi your food during the 
siege, Lord I.ake cannot be absent more than three days ; and 
if he be — why, still there is a cliaiice — why do J say a chance ?“^ 
a ch'tainty of escaping from the hands of these ruffians," 

" Oh, name it, nanu* it, dear Captain Gahagan ! " screeched the 
whol<’ covey at a breath. 

. “It lies/’ answered J, “in the ponHUnnaa^azine. I will blow 
this fort, and all it contains, to atoms, cre it becomes the prey of 
Holkar," 

'Hie womtn, at this, raised a sfjueal that might have been 
heard an Holkar’s camp, .and fainted in different directions ; but 
my dear Belinda whisfx.'rcd in iny ear, “ Well done, thou noble 
knight ! bravely said, my heart's (rc^liah ! ’’ I felt I was right ; 
I could have blown her up twenty times for the luxury of tliat 
single moment ! “And now, ladies," said I, “ I must leave you. 

two chaplains will remain with you to administer professional 
consolation — the other gentlemen w ill follow me upstairs to the 
Hijimparts, where I shall find plenty of work lor them." 


CHAPTER Vn. . 

The Escape* 

Loth as they were, these gentlemen bad nothing for it but to 
Qt^ey* aind they accordingly followed me to the ramparts, whesre 
;L|)r9ceeded to review rny men. The fort, m my absence, had 
teft in command of Lieutenant Macgillicuddy, a countryman' 
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Qf my own (with whom, as may be se^ in an ^y ctiptocofmy 
memoirs, I had an affairtof honour) ; and the prifiDnerBdbl^^y 
Bs^jaxyder, whom I had only stunned, never wishing^ to 
had been left in charge of that officer. Three of the 
(one of them a man of the Ahraednuggar Irregulam* 
body-servant, Ghorumsaug alx>ve named) were ap(^mted^W 
watch the captive by turns, and never leave him out of their Sight ^ 
The lieutenant was instructed to look tq them and to 
prisoner; and as Bobbachy was severely injured by tbe'bi^Tiy' ; 
which I had given him, and was, moreover, bound hand and fodt;: ^ 
and gagged smartly with cords, 1 considered myself sure of 
• person. 

Macgilliciiddy did not malce his apjxjarancc when I‘ reviewed 
my little force, and the three havildars were likewise ab^nt ; this * 
did not surprise me, as I had told them not to leave their 
prisoner ; but desirous to speak with the lieutenant, I despatchcfi 
a messenger to him, aiid ordered him to appear immediately, 

The messenger came back ; he was looking ghastly pale : he - 
whispered some information into my ear, wiiich instantly caused ' 
me to hasten to the apartments where I had caused Bobbachy 
Balkiwder to be confined. 

The men had fled .—Bobbachy had fled ; and in his place, , 
fancy my astonishment when I found- -tvith a rope cutting his 
natuKilly wide inoutli almost into his ciu’s — with a dreadful sabre^ 
cut across his forehead—wiih his legs tied over his head apd his ‘ 
arms tied between his kgs— my unhappy, my attached friend*— 
Mortimer Macgilliciiddy I 

He had been in this posi'ion for about three hours — it was the' 
very position in which I had caused Bobbachy Bahawder to be? ‘ 
placed— an attitude upeomfortable. it is true, but one which 
tenders cscajxj impossible, unless treason aid the prisoner. 

I restored the lieutenant to his natural erect position ; T pourejjk 
half-a-botlle of whisky down the immensely enlarged orifice of, 
his jnoutJi ; and when he had Voen released, he informed me of 
the circumstances that had taken place. 

Fool that 1 was ! idiot !— upon my return to the font, to have 
Ixicn anxious about my personal appearance, and to have spent 
a couple of hours in removing the artificial blackening from ttiyt 
beard and complexion, instead of going to examine my pji, sorter ' 
— when his escape would have been prevented. O fopppry, 
foppery ! — it was that cursed love of personal appearartee which ; 
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had'jedtuoe 16 forget my duly to luy general, ■m>^ country, my 
moxifcl):,' and my. own honour ! 

‘,Jhua' it; wai^ that the escape took place My mvn fellow of 
th4:t^l^ars, whom I had summoned to dress riic, performed 
,thO op^tion to my satisfaction, invested me with the elegant 
'unifonn of my corps, and removed the Pitan’s disguise, which 1 
b^'taken from the back of the prostrate Bobbachy Bahawder. 

did the rogue do next ?— Why, he carrit'd back the dress 
to the -Bobbarhy^he put it, once more, on its right owner ; he 
ah^ his infernal black companions (who had been won over 
by ;tihe .Bobbachy with promises of enormous rewarfB gagged 
Macgilliciiddy, w'ho was going the rounds, and then marched 
with the Indian coolly up to the outer gate, and gave the word. 
'Xhe sentinel, thinking it was myself, who had first come in, 
and was as likely to go out again — (indeed my rascally valet 
said that Gahagan Sahib was alx3Ut to go out with him and 
hi& two companions to reconnoitre)— opened the gates, and off 
they went I « 

- iTiis accounted for the confusion of my valet whem 1 entered I 
—And for the scoundrel’s speech, that the lieutenant had just 
been the. rounds had, i>oor fellow, and had been seized and 
bound in tills cruel way. The three men, with tiH'ir libemtcd 
prisoner, had just been on the point of escape, when my airival 
disconcerted them : I had changed the guard at the gale (whom 
they had won over likewise) ; and yet, although they had over- 
come poor Mac, and although they were ready for the start, they 
had positively no means for cffceiiiig their cscap<;, until I was 
ass enough to put means in their way. Fool ! fool ! thrice 
besotted fool that I was, to think of my own silly person when 
I should have been occupied solely with my public duty. 

From Macgilliciiddy’s incoherent accounts, as he was gasping 
fi^m the effects of the gag and the whisky he had taken to revive’ 
him, and from my own sulisequent observations, 1 learned this 
sad story. A sudden and'painful thought struck me — my precious 
box 1 — I rushed back, I found that Ik)x —I have i t still. Opening 
it, diere^ where I had left ingots, sacks of bright loniauns, kopeks 
and^rupce#, strings of diamonds as big as ducks^ eggs, rubies as 
. rod sis the lipsof my Belinda, countless strings of pearls, amethysts, 
enteralds,. piles upon piles of biiiik-notes — I found — a piece of 
l^per t with a few lines in the Sansciit language, which ate thus, 
W^'for word, translated 
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“EPIGRAM. . , 

*^(Pti disappointing a certain Major^ ^ ■ 

** The conquering lion returned with hLs prey, 

And safe in ni» cavern he set it ; 

The sly little fox stole the l)oi>ty away, 

And, as he escaped, to the lion did say^ 

* Aha ' don't you wish you may get it ? "* 

J'S “ 

Confusion ! Oh, how my blood boilLnl as I read these 
lines. I stamped, — I sv/orc, — I don’t know to wMat insane 
jny rage might have carried me, had not at this moment a 
rushed in, screaming, “The ciiemv, tlie enemy ! " > ‘ ^ 


CHAPTER Vlir. 

The Captive. 

It was high time, indeed, that T should make ^my, appearance*. 
Waving my sword with one hand and seizing my telescope with 
the other, I at once frightened and examined the enCmy. Well , 
they knew when they saw- that flamingo- plume floating in the 
breezo- that awful figure standing in the brefich — that waving 
war.sword sparkling in the sky — weP, I say, they knew the name 
of the humble individual who owned the sword, the plume, and, 
the figure. The ruffians were; mustered in front, the cavalry 
behind. The flags were flying, the drums, gongs, t.ambourines, 
violoncellos, and other instruments of Eastern music, raised in 
the air a strange barbaric melody ; the officers (yatabals), mounted 
on white dromedaries, were seen galloping to and fro, carrying 
to the advancing hosts the orders of Holkar. 

You sec that two sides of the fort of T'uttyghur (rising as it 
does on a rock that is almost pcrj^endiculrir) are defended by.tli| 
Burrumpooter river, two hundred feet deep at this point, and a 
thousand yards wide, so that I had no fear alxiut them attacking,, 
me in //tat quarter. My guns, therefore (with their six-and-thifty 
miserable charges of shot), were dragged round to tl^ point at’ ' 
which I conceived Holkar would be most likely to attackmcr '1 
was in a situation that I did not dare to fire, except at such timqa 
as 1 could kill a hundred men by a single discharge of a cannon ; 
so the attacking party marched and marched, very strongly* 
about a mile and a half off, the elephants marching ; 
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the sligMest dfwnage from iiis, until they liad come to 
within four -hundred yards of our walls (the rogues knew all the 
asit^ts of our weakness, through the betrayal of the dastardly 
. .^prumsaug, or they never would have ventured so near). At 
distance— it was about the spot where the Fultyghur hill 
. b%an gradually to rise — the invading force stopped ; theelcphants 
;^dfttwup in 'a line, at right angles with our wall (the fools! they 
'^^hernght they should expose tliemselvcs too much by taking a 
'positron pniallcl to it) ; the cavalry United too, and- after the 
own flourish of trumi-Kits and Iianging of gongs* to be 
sure, — somebody, in a flnme-eolourod satin dres., with an 
■' inihrensc jewel bla7ing m his piign'c (that looked through my 
ffelescot^ like a small but \ery bright planet), got up from tlic 
' back of one of the very biggest clfplinnl'^', and began a speech. 

The elephants were, as I said, in ii line lorrned w ith admirable 
‘.precision, about three hundred of them, 'fhe following little 
diagram will explain metU'rs 



B is the line of ek^phants. F is the w all of the fort. G a gun in 
the fort. N<riv the reader will see what I did. 

The elephants were standing, their trunks w-aggling to and fro 
gracefully before them ; and 1 , with superhuman skill and activity, 
brought the gun G (a devilish long l>rass gun) to bear upon them- 
pointed it myself ; bang ! ii went, and w hat was the conse 
quence? Why, this . — 
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/^.is the fort, as before. G is the ^n, as before, 
elet>hants, as we have prcviottsly seen them. What then ; 
y is ike line taken by the hall fired from (5, which took : 

himdred and thirty four elephants trunks, and only spent 4tJ6^;', 
in the tusk of a very old aniniah that stood the hundred 
thirty -fifth I p ' • 

I say that such a shot was never fired before or since ; that' a" ^ 
gun was never pointed in such a way. Supixjse I had ' 

common man, and contented myself with firing bang at the 
of the first animal? An ass vvould have done it, prided liims^.S 
had he hit his mark, and what would have been the consequent? ' 
Why, that the ball might have killed two elephants and wounded" 
a third ; but hero, probably, it would have stopped, and done no" 
further niischipf. The If unk was the place at which to aim 
there are no bones there; and away, consequently, wont the 
bullet, shearing, as I have said, through one hundred and thirty- - 
five probOsces. Heavens ! what a howl there was when (he shot - 
took effect ! What a sudden stoppage of Ilolkar's speech I 
What a hideous snorting of elephants ! What a rush backwards 
was made by the whole army, as if sonic demon was pursuing . 
them ! 

Away they went. No sooner did I set' them in full retreat, tlmn, 
rushing forward myself, I shouted to my men, “My friends, J 
yonder lies your dinner ! ’* Wo flung open the gates — we tope 
down to the sjx)t where the elephants had fallen : seven of them.' 
were killed ; and of those that escaped to die of their hideous 
wounds elsewhere, mo:,t had left their trunks behind them. A 
great quantity of them wo seized ; and I myself, cutting up with 
my scimitar a couple of the fallen animals, as a butcher would A 
calf, motioned to the men to take the pieces back to the fort, where' 
barbacued elephant was served round for dinner, instead of the 
miserable allowance of an olive and a glass of wine, which I'ha^^ 
promised to my female friends, in my speech to them. The animal, 
reserveti for the ladies was a young white one— the fattest and 
tenderest T ever ate in my life : they arc very fair eating, but the*' 
flesh has an India-rubber flavour, which, until one is accustomed, 
to it, is unpalatable. * ; 

It was well that I had obtained this supply, for, during tny . 
absence on>,the works, Mrs. Vandcgobbleschroy and one or tyeb . 
others had forced their way into the supper-room, and devoUi^^; 
every morsel of the garrison larder, with the exception, of, 
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cheei^i. the oHvesr and the wino, which were locked up in my own 
^Lp^fneniuhClore which stood a sentinel. Disgusting Mrs. Van I 
beard of her gluttony, I had almost a mind to eat Aer* 
w^ made a very comfortable dinner off the barl:)acued 
and when everybody had done, had tlte comfort of knowing 
' there was enough for one meal more. 

next day, as I expected, the enemy attacked us in great 
.fptcOi attempting to escalade the fort ; but by the help of my guns, 
good sword, by the distinguishe<l bravery of Lieutenant 
MkCgUlicuddy and the rest of the g.nrrison, we beat this attack off 
C'pinpletely,, the enemy sustaining a loss of seven liundrcvl men. 
lVi^;/Were victorious but when another attack w'as made, what 
we to do ? We had still a little powder left, but had fired off 
All the shot, stones, iron-bars, Ac. in the garrison ! On this day, 
tooi wc devoured the last morsel c^f our food ; 1 shall never forget 
‘Mrs; Vandcgobblcschroy’s despairing look, .as T saw* h<T sitting 
alone, attempting to make some impression on the little white 
elephant's roasted toil. 

, The third day the attack was repeated. 'T’he resources of genius 
are. never at an end. Yesterday I had no ammunition ; to-day, I 
cHscovered charges sufficient for two guns, and two swivels, 
which were much longer, but had bores of about blunderbuss 
size. 

This time my friend Loll Mahommeil, who had received, as 
the reader may rcmcmljcr, such a bastinadoing for my sake, 
headed the attack. The poor wretch could not walk, but he 
was carried in an open palanquin, and rmiie on wa\ing his sword, 
and cursing horribly in his Hindustan jargon. Behind him came 
troops of matchlock-men, who j)icked <->ff every one of our men 
Who showed their noses above the ramparts; and a great host 
df blackamoors with scaling-ladders, bundles to fill the ditch, 
fotfclncSr ghbions, culvorins, tleiiiilunes, countcr-scarps, and all 
the other appurtenances of offensive war. 

. ‘On they came ; my guns and men weie ready for them. You 
will ask how my pieces w'cre loaded ? 1 answer, that though my 
garrison jrvefe without food, 1 knew my duty as an officer, and 
' put the tiiio Dutch cheeses into the and had cramnud 

' th'e^eoHfents of a bottle of olives into each swivel, 

,!l|bCy advanced, — whish ! went one of the Dutch cheeses,—* 
' went the other. Alas ! they did little execution. In their 

contact ‘with an opposing body, they certainly floored it; 
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but they became at once like so much Welsh-Tabbtt, arid ililiiib 
execution beyond the man whom they struck dp>vm. ; 

“ Hc^rce, pogree, wongrec-fum (praise to Allah and the jfo^- ' 
nine Imauins ! ") shouted out th^fcrocious t.oU Mahommed"'W|j<S5f 
he saw the failure of my shot. *' Onward, sons of the Prpphc^^ , 
'the infidel has no more ammunition. A hundred thousand ■ 
of rupees to the man who brings me Ciahagan’s head I” . ' --d . 

His men set uj) a shout and rushed forward — he, to do £3# 
justice, w'asal the very head, urging on hi.s own palanquirt-boattel^v •' 
and poking them with the tip of his scimitar. They came patiJt’i'' 
jng up the hill . 1 was black with rage, but it was the cold c6n<s^v 
centrated rage of despair. “ Maegilheuddy^” said I, calling thiftjf/- 
faithful officer, "you know where the barrels of powder arej?!*^. 
He- did. "You know' thr use to make of them?" He did. 
grasped my hand. " Goliah," said he, " f.irewoll ! I swear that 
the fort shall be in atoms, as soon as yonder unbelievers have ' 
carried it. Oh, my ixx:»r mother ! " added the g.allant youth, as 
sighing, yet fearless, ho retired to his post, 

I gave one thought to my blessed, my l)cantiful Belinda, and 
• then, stepping into the front, U)ok down one of the swivels? — a 
shower of matchlcK'k came whirzing round my head. I did 
not luxid them. 

1 took the swivel and aimed coolly. Loll Mahoramed, bis 
palanciuin, and his men, weie now not above two hundred yards 
from the fort. Loll was .'.iraight tx'fore me, gesticulating and • 
shouting to his men. 1 fired —bang ! ! 1 

1 aimed so true, tl/it one hundred and scLmiccn best Spanish 
olives Vie re lodgtd in a lump in the /<ue of the tinhappy Loll 
Mahommed. The wretch, uttering a yell the most hideous arid 
unearthly I ever heard, fidl back dead ; the frightened bearets 
flung down the. jxilanquin and ran —the whole host ran as on^ 
•man; their screams might be heard for lengucs. "Tomasl^, 
tomaslia," they cried, "it is enchantment!" Away they 
and the victory a third time was ours. Soon as the fight was 
done, 1 flew back to my Belinda. We had eaten nothing for 
twenty-four hours, but I forgot hunger in the thought^ of OriCC' 
more beholding her! 

The sweet soul turned towards me w'ilh a sickly smile aS I 
entered, and almost fainted in my arm.s ; but alas I it was iiO| 
love which c;\ustid in her Ixisom an emotion so st^ong•‘-it^va!S.' 
hunge^l "Oh! my Gohah," wluspcred she, "for three' days ' 
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1 hs^yc not tasted food— I could not eat that horrid elephant 
y^l^day ; but now-^h I Heaven !*' — She could say no more, 
blit sank almost lifeless on my shoulder. ^ I administered to her 
dram of runu which revived her for a moment, and 
rushed downstairs, determined that if it were a piece of my 
^ leg, she should still have something to satisfy her hunger. 

1 remembered that three or iour elephants were still lying 
‘jtt'the field, having been killed by us in the first action, two days 
'<^^ore. Necessity, thought I, has no law ; my adorable girl must 
elephant, until she can get something better. 

1 1 rushed into the com t where the men wen*, for the tiKiM part, 
.’A^embled. “ Men," said 1 . " our larder is empty ; we must fill 
'■ wti did the chiy before yesterday. Who will follow ( Jahagan 
on a foraging p;\rty ? ’’ I exjx-cted that, as on former occasions, 
"bv^ry man would otter to accompany me. 

, To my astouiahmeiit, not a soul moved — a murmur arose 
among the troops ; aiul at last one of the olrlest and bravest 
came forward. 

“Captain," he said, “it is of no use ; wi* cannot feed upon 
.elephants for ever ; wc h.ive not a grain of j-iow dor left, and must 
give up the fort when tin: attack is inatle to-morrow. W> may 
as well be prisoners now as then, and we won’t go elephant- 
hunting any more." 

“ Ruffian ! " I said, “ he who first talks ot surrender, die s ! " 
and I cut him down. “ Is there any one else who wishes to 
speak?” 

No one stirred. 

“Cowards! miserable cowards!" '^hcAited I ; “what, you 
<lcire not move for fear of death at the hands of those wretches 
who even now fled b<*fore your onus- -what, do I say jyc?//;* arms? 
— rl’iefore mi/ze /- -ixlonc I did it ; and as alone I routed the foe, 
alone I will victual the fi^rtress ! IIo ! ojicn the gate ! " 

I rushed out ; not a single man would follow, 'fhe bodies of 
the elephants that we had killed .still lay on the giound where 
they had fallen, about four hundred yaids from the fort. 1 
descendcd^calinly the liill, a very steep one, and coining to the 
spot, tdok my pick of the animals, choosing a tolerably small 
and plump one, of about thirteen feet high, which the vultures 
bad respected. 1 threw this animal o\er my slioulders, and 
, made for the fort. 

marched up the acclivity, wdiirr— piff— wliirr ! came the 
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bdlls over my head ; and p4H<2r-paitcr« pittef*];)atier,l th^f^llon 
the body of the elephant like drops of tain. 
hind me ; 1 knew itt and quickened my i>ace. Iheard theg|i^p 
of their horse : they came nearer, nearer ; I was within aihUh^ed 
yards of the fort — seventy— fifty ! I strained every 
panted with the sui>crhuman exertion— I ran — could a 
very fast with such a tremendous weight on his shoulders ? ' 

Up came the enemy ; fifty hor'^cmen were shouting and stan^aj^ 
ing at my tail. O Heaven ! five yards more — one moment-^^^d 
I am saved. It is done— I strain the last strain — I make the 
step— 1 fling forward iny precious burden into the gate ope^^id, 
wide to receive me and it, and — I fall ! The gate thunders to; 
and I am left on ihe outside ! I’lfty knives are gleaming befpi^ , 
my bloodshot eyes — fifty black hands are at my throat, wl&na;' 
voice exclaims, “Stop ! — kill him not, it is Chijputi ! *’ A fUdi 
earne o\cr my eyes — exhausted nature would bear no more. 


CIIAPTJ’R IX. 

Stirl>ii^v of PnHyghur. 

When I .'iwoke from the trance into vhich I had fallen, I found 
myself in a bath, surrounded by inaumcrable black faces ; and 
a Hindoo potliukoor (whence our word apothecary) feeling my 
pulse and looking at me with an air of sagacity. 

“ Where am 1 1 exclaimed, looking round and examining 

the strange faces, and the strange apartment which met my 
view, ‘ ‘ Bekhu.sm \ ' said the apothecary. ‘ ‘ Silence I Gahagan 
Sahib is in the hands of those who know liis valour, and will 
save his life." 

“ Know my valour, slave ? Of course \ou do." said 1 ; ** but 
the fort- -the garrison — the elephant --13clinda, my love — my 
darling — Maegilheuddy — the scoundrelly mutineei'S — the deal 
bo" 

I could say no more ; tlie painful recollections^ pressed so 
heavily upon my poor shattcicd mind and frame, that both 
failed once more. I fainted again, and 1 know not how long I 
lay insensible. , ,, 

^ Again, however, I came to my senses : the ixithukoor appKed; 
' restoratives, and after a slumber of some hours 1 awoke, much 
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. , I had ro wound ; my reputed swoons had been 

ojt) (as indeed well they might) by my . gigantic efforts in 
Crying th<s^lepl>aftt up a steep hill a quarter of a mile in Jehgtii. 
t^WaBdng'i the task js bad enough : but running, it is the deuce ; 
i^ud I 'Would recommend any of my readers who maybe dis- 
pbsed to try and carry a dead elephant, never, on any account, 
Vo ^ a pace of more than five miles an hour. 

,;' ,$carciy was I awake, when I heard the clash of arms at my^ 
^OOf (plainly indicating that sentinels were posted there), and a 
^$ingle old gentleman, richly habited, entered the room. Did my 
deceive me? I had surely seen him UTore. No — yes — no 
;,A-yea — it was he : the snr^wy white beard, the mild eyes, the 
'•;^no9e flaltehe<i to a jelly, and level with the rest of the venerable 
,lhce> proclaimed him at once tu lie—Saadut Alee Beg IJirabuk- 
ijhce, Ilolkar's Prime Vizier ; whose nose, as the reader may- 
recollect, his llighncss had fiattened with his kalcawn during my 
interview with him in the Pi tan’s disguise. 1 now knew my fate 
but too well— I was in the hands of Holkar. 

Saadut Alec Beg Binibukchcc slowly advanced towards me, 
and with a mild air of iK'nevolenci' which distinguished that 
excellent man (he was torn to pieces Ijy wild horses the y*‘ar after 
on account of a difft-reiicc with Holkar), he came to my bcilside, 
.and, taking gently my band, said, “ Life and death, my son, 
are not ours. Strength is deceitful, valour is unavailing, fame is 
only wind — the nightingale sings of the rose all night--whcrc is 
the rose in the morning? Booch, Dooch ! it is wilheied by a 
frost. 'Phe rose makes remarks regarding the nightingale, and 
where is that delightful song-bird? Pena-bekhoda, he is netted, 
plucked, spitted, and nxistcd ! Who kno\v.s how misfortune 
comes? It lias come to Gahagan Gnjputi ! “ 

*'It is well,” .said I stoutly, and in the Malay language. 

Gahagan Gujputi wall bear it like a man.” 

“ No doubt — like a wise man and a bravo one ; hut there is 
Uo lane so long to which there Is not a turning, noniglit so black 
to which there comes not a. inoining. Icy winter is followed by 
merry spiihg-lime — gi ief is often .succeeded by joy.” 

. “ Itilerpret, O riddlor ! " said 1 ; “ Gahagan Khan is no reader 
qf puzzles— no prating molkili. Gujputi loves not words, but 
swords," 

' Listen then, O Gujputi : you are in Ilolkar’s power." 

*'Lknowit.* 
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» Voii will die by the mosl horrible tortures o\\r " 

*' I daresay.'* t ‘ " ■ 

"They Will tear your teeth from your jaw$, your 
your fingers, and your eyes from your head.^' 

Very possibly. " , 

" They will flay you alive, and then bum you.” ' 

" Well ; they can’t do any more." ^ ‘ * y: 

" They will seize ii]x»n every man and woman in yonder 
— it was not then taken! “"and rcjufiat upon them thd saUid • 
tortures." ,5;'./ 

" Hal Belinda ! Spc-ak— how can all this be avoided?" >> 
" T-isten. (iahagan loves the mo<}n-face called Belindti.” . ^ ' 
He do(*-s, Vi/ior, to distraction.” ' 

"’Of what rank is he in tlie Koonipani’s army?" 

"A captain." -y. 

" A miserable captain —oh, sh.ime ! Of what creed is he , 

" I am an Irishman, and a Catholic." 

"But he has not been vciy particular about his religious 
duties?" 

"Alas, no !" 

"He has not bot*n to his mosque for these twelve years?” 

" 'Tis loo true." 

" Heaiken now, Oahagan Khan. His Highness Prince Holkar 
has sent me to thee. You shall ha'v the moon-face for your 
wife — your second wife, that is the first shall be the incom- 
parable Puttee Rooge, who lovis you to madness with Puttee 
Kooge, who js the wife, you shall have the wealth and rank of 
fJobbacliy Bahawxlor, of viiom his Iliglmess intends to get nd. 
You shall be second in command of Ins Highness's forces, 
t-ook, here is his <'on»mission signed with the celestial seal, and 
attested by the sacred names of the forty-nine Imaimis. You 
have but to renounce your religion .and your service, and all 
these rewards arc yours." 

He produced a parchment, signed as he said, and gave it to 
me (it was beautifully written in Indian ink : 1 had it for fourteen , 
years, but a rascally valet, seeing it very dirty, ivtjs/icul it, forsoothi, . 
and WMshed off every bit of the writing), I took it calmly, and 
said, "This is a tempting offer. O Vizier, hoW long wilt thou 
give me to consider of it ? '’ ^ 

After a long parley, he allowed me six hours, when I promised 
to give him an answer. My mind, however, was ma<ie;UpTT: ' 
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' a£ soon as he was gone, I threw myself on the sofa and fell 
asleep. 

■ , At the end of Uie six hours the Vizier came back : two people 
■ WIffe with him ; one, by his martial appearance, I knew to 1x2 
Hdlkar, the otlier I did not recognise. It was about midnight. 

Have, you considered ?” said the Vizier, as he came to my 
'oi&du’ch.' , ^ 

1. have, said T, sitting up. — I could not sUiml, for my legs 
.\yefe tied, and my arms fixed in a neat jxiir of steel handcuffs. 
/".‘I have,” said 1. " unlx'lieviiig dogs! 1 have. Do vou think 
to pervert a Christian gentleman fiom his faith an i honour? 
Rufiiart blackamcjors ! do your worst ; heap tortures on this 
body, they cannot Inst long, dear me to pieces ■ after you have 
torn me into a certain nuinbei of pii'ccs, I sh.iil not feel it : and 
if I did, if each torture could hist a life, if each limb were to feci 
the agonie.s of a whole body, what then ? I would bear all — all 
— all—all—all— aia .1 " My breast heaved — my form dilated — 
my eye flashed as I six^ke tlvsc words. “ Tyrnnt*-' ! " said I, 
“ dulce ct decorum cst pro patna mori. ’ Having tliu-D clinched 
the argument, 1 w'as silent. 

The venerable Clrand Vizier turned away ; I saw a tear trick- 
ling down his checks. 

“ What a constancy ! ” .‘*aid he “ Oh, that such beauty and 
such bravery should be doomeil so soon to quit the earth I " 

Kis tall companion only .sneered and said , "And Belinda 
“Ha!" said I, “ rulfian, be .still! — Heaven will protect her 
spotless innocence, Holkar, 1 know tht*e, anrl lliou knowesl me. 
too ! Who, with his single sw ord, destro\ ed thy armies ? Who, 
with his pistol, cleft in twain tliy nose-ring? Who slew thy 
generals? Who slew thy elephants? Three hundred mighty 
^Wists W’ent forth to Luitlle : of these I slew om- hundred and 
thirty-five ! Dog, coward, ruffian, tyrant, unbeliever ! Gahagaii 
hates thee, spurns thee, spits on thee ! ” 

. H61kar, as I made tin. so uncomplimentary remarks, gave 
scream of rage, and, dr.iwing his scimitar, rushed on to despatch 
me at onc^ (it was the wry thing I washed for), when the third 
JJCfSan sprang forward and, s(‘izing his arm, cried— - 
- “Papal oh, save him ’ " It was Puttee Kooge ! " Rcmem- 

continued she, “ his misfortunes — rcmt>mber, oh, remember 
my^IoVe 1 and here she blushed, and putting one finger info 

C2 
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her mouth, and hanging down her head, loolied tlie 

Ol^ modest affection. • y ,\,rfr ’ 

Hollmr sulkily sheathed his scimitar, and muttered^ 
better as it is ; had I killed him now, I had spared him th^ tOiiV;; 
ture. None of this shameless fooling, Puttee Rooge,’' contini^/. 
the tyrant, dragging her away. “ Captain Gahagan. dies three,', 
hours from hence.” Puttee Rooge gave one scream and 
— her father and the Viraer carried ho* off between them ; ndt.?. 
was J loth to part with her, for, with all ner love, she was as‘ugly"> 
as the deuce. 

They were gone — my fate was decided. I had but three hours ’’ 
more of life : so I flung myself again on the sofa, and fell pro- . 
foundly asleep. As it may hnpix*n to .any of my readers to be in ' 
the same situation, and to Ix' hanged themselves, let me earnestly 
' entreat them to adopt this plan of going to sleep, which I for my 
part have repeatedly found to be succcsbfuh It saves unneceS' 
sary annoyance, it passes away a great deal of uni)leasant riinO, 
and it prepares one to meet like a man the coming catastrophe. 

Three o’clock came : the sun was at this time making his 
appearance in the heavens, and with it cam«) the gu.ardi», who 
were apixiiated to conduct me to the torture. 1 woke, rose, was 
carried out, and was set on the very white donkey on which l-oll 
Mahornmed was conducted through the camp after he was l>as- 
tinadoed.^ Bobbachy Baliawder ••ode behind me, rc*storcd to his 
rank ami state ; troops of cavalry hemmed us in on all sides ; my’ 
ass was conducted by the common cxcciUioncr : a crier went 
forward, shouting out, “ Make way for the destroyer of the faith- 
ful — he goes to Ijcar the punishment of his criim^s.” 'We came 
to the fatal plain ; it was the very spot whence 1 had borne away 
the elephant, and in full sight of the fort. I looked towards It. 
Thank Heaven I King GtXirge’s Iviiiner waved on it still — a , 
crowd were gathered on the walls —the men, the dastards who had 
dcscrtctl me — and women, too. Among the latter I thought I 
distinguished one who— O gods ! the thought turned me sick — I 
trembled and looked pale for the fy st time. 

*‘Hc trembles! he turns pale,” shouted out Bobbachy 
Bahawder, ferociously exulting over his conquered enemy, 

, " Dog ! ” shouted I— (1 was sitting witli my head to the donkey'a’ 
tail, and so looked tlie Bobbachy full in the face) — ** not .so palea$ 
you looked when I felled you with this arm — not so pale as yomf. 
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wom^ looked, when I entered youj? harem I ” Completely chop- 
falleh, the Indian ruffian was silent : at any rate I bad done for hint, 

We'nrrivod 'at the place of execution. A stake, a couple of feet 
.thick and eight high, was driven in the grass *. round the stake; 
; about seven from the ground, was an iron ring, to which were 
.'lattaclied twx) fetters : in these my wrists were placed. Two or 
three executioners stood near, with strange- looking instruments : 
ifrthers were blowing at a fire, over which was a cauldron, miid in 
em^jers were stuck prongs and other instruments of iron. 

- The crier came forward and rend my seiitenoe. it was the 
'same in effect as that which h.nd been hinted to mo the fl.iy previous 
by the Gmnd Vizier. 1 confess 1 was too agitated to catch every 
' Vord that was siiokon. 

Holkar himself, on a tall dromedary, was at a little distance. 
Tlic Grand Vizier came up to me — it was his duty to stand by, 
(ittd see the punislimcnt performed. “ It is yet time ! *' said he. 

I nodded my head, but did not answer. 

'Hie Vizier cast up to heaven a look of inexpressible anguish, 
and with a voice choking with emotion, said, ‘ ' Executioner — i/t?— * 
your^uty r 

The horrid man advanced — he whisi)ored sulkily in the ears of 
the Grand Vizier. ‘ ' Gugglylea ^lu'e, hum k/icifgerce” said he, 
oil does not hoi t yet — wait om* minute." The nssistants blew, the 
lire blazed, the oil was heated. ’^Fhc Vizier drew a few feet aside : 
taking a large ladle full of the Ijoiling liquid, he advanced 


‘ ' Whish ! bang, bang ! jxip 1 " the executioner was dead at my 
feel, shot through the head ; the ladle of scalding oil had been 
dashed in the face of the unhappy Grand Vizier, who lay on the 
plain, howling. “Whish! bang! iwp 1 11 iirraJ i !— charge !— 

forwards I — cut them down ! — no quarter ! " 

' I saw — yes, no, yes, no, yes ! — 1 saw regiment upon regiment 
of galloping Bntish horscmien riding over the ranks of the flying 
natives. First of the host, I recognised, O Heaven I my AhmED- 
NIKMAr’Irrkgulars ! On came the gallant line of black 
Steeds and horsemen ; swift swift Ijcforo them rode rny officers in 
yjfeUow— Glogger, Pappendick, and Stuffle ; their sabres gleamed 

In the sun, their voices rung in the air. “ D them I " they 

.cried, “give it them, Iwys!" A strength suiiemalural thrilled 
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through my veins at that deUci,ous music : by one tremendpits 
effort, I wrested the post from its foundation, five feet iri' iihe 
ground. I could not release my hxmds from the fetters, it 
true ; but. gi-asping the beam tightly, 1 sprang forward— with 
blow I IcvelJod the five executioners in the midst of the fire, 
fall upsetting the scalding oil-can ; with the next, I swept tHc* 
Ixjarcrs of fiobbachy's palanquin off their legs ; with the third, I 
caught Dial chief himself in the small of the back< and sent hihi 
flying on to the sabres of my atlvancing soldiers ! 

The next minute, GU\ggei and Stuffle were in my arms,' 
I'appendick leading on tlu* irregulars. Friend and fete in that 
W'ild chase had swept far away. Wo were nlono ; I was freed 
from my immense bar ; and ten minutes afterwards, when I^ord 
Lake trotted up with Ins staff, he found me sitting on it. 

“ Juook at G.ihagan," said hi. l^ordslup. “ Gentlemen, did JC 
not tell you we should be sure to find him /u’s /Pf/r" 

The gallant old nobleman rode on : and this was the famous 
BAT'I].JiOF FUKJUrcivAUAl ). orSlJKl'KIshOl' FUTTYtJilUK, foUgUl 
on the 17th of- November, i8o^. 

About a month .ifterwanU, the following announcement ap- 
peared in the and other Indian papers : — 

“Married, on the ?sth of Pet ember, at Fiuiyi^lnir, by the Dr. 
Snorter, Captain (hiU.ah O’tiiady (iana^an, Commanding Irregular 
Horse, Ahrnednuggar, to Relind.i, ‘*otond d;uighrer of Major-GeiieraL 
Hulcher, C.H His Excellency the Commonder-in-Chief gave away the 
bride ; and, after a splendid cfJjritner^ the happy pair -.et oiT to pass the 
Mango season at H urrygurrybang. Venus must ret ollect, however, tb it 
Alai-s must not always he at her side. 'Die Irregulais are nothing with- 
out their leader." 

5%uch was the paragraph — such the event— the happiest in the 
existence of 

G. O’G. G,, AI.II.L.I.C.S., C.I.H.A. 
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THE FATAL BOOTS 


JANUARY. 

The Blilh of the Year. 

S OME poet has observed, that if any man would wiite down 
what has really happened to him in this mortal life he 
would be sure to make a good book, though he never had met 
with a single adventure from his birth to his burial. How much 
more, then, must 1, who had adventures, most singular, 
pathetic, and unparalleled, be able to compile an instructive and 
entertaining volume for the use of the public. 

I don't mean to say that I have killed lions, or seen the wonders 
of travel in the deserts of Arabia or Tcisia ; or that I have been 
a vety fashionable character, living with dukes and peeresses, 
and writing my recollections' of tlicm, as the way now is. I 
never left this my native isle, nor spoke to a loid (except an Irish 
one, who had rooms in our house, and forgot to pay three weeks’ 
lodging and extras) ; but, as our immortal bard observes, 1 have 
in the course of my existence been so eaten up by the slugs and 
harrows of outrageous fortune, and have been the object of such 
continual and extraordinary ill-luck, that 1 believe it would melt 
the heart of a milestone to read of it— that is, if a milestone had 
a heart of anything but stone. 

Twelve of my adventures, suitable for meditation and perusal 
during the twelve montlis of the ye.ir, have been arranged by me 
for this work. They contain a part of the history of a great, 
and, confidently I may say, a man. 1 was not a spendthrift 
like bthcr men. I never wronged any man of a shilling, though 
I am as .sharp a fellow at a bargain as any in Europe. I never 
injured a fellow'-crcature ; on the contrary, on several occasions, 
ivhcn injured myself, have shown the most wonderful forbearance. 
I come of a tolerably good family ; and yet, born to wenlih— of 
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' 0 Xi inoffensive disposition* careful of the money that 1. W.Jfttid 
eager to get more,— 1 have been going down hill ever sihcei;iny 
journey of life began, and have been pursued by a, compli^tS^n 
of misfortunes such as surely never happened to any mnn btit tlSe; 
unhappy Bob Stubbs. '' ' ‘ 

Bob Stubbs is my name ; and I liaven't got a shilling : I hav<^ *, 
borne the commission of lieutenant in tlie serv'ice of King Geotgii?^}* 
and am «(77d'— but never mind what 1 am now, for the public wlllv 
know in a few pages more. My father was of the' Suffolk Stubbies^ 
—a well-to-do gentleman of Bungay, ^^y grandfather had becrt', 



a respected att.)mcy in that town, and left my papa a pretty little 
fortune. 1 was tlius the inheritor of competence, and ought to 
be at this moment a gentleman. 

‘ My misfortunes may be said to have commenced about a year 
before my birth, when my papa, a young fellow pretending <o 
study the law in Ivondon, fell madly in love with Miss Smith, the 
daughter of a tradesman, who did not give her a sixpened, and 
afterwards became bankrupt. My papa married this Miss Smith, 
and carried her off to the country, where I was born, in an evil 
hour for me. 

Were I to attempt to describe my early years, you would laugh 
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at as an impastor ; but the following letter from mamma to a 
friend, after her marriage, will pretty well show you what a poor '■ 
fo^ish creature she was ; and what a reckless extravagant fellow 
was my other unfortunate parent : — 

/, ' ** 7> Miss £/iza A'irA's, in Gracechurck Street^ London. 

\ Oh, Eliza 1 your Su<;an i*; the happiest girl under heaven I My 
,^0Atta5 is an angel ! not a tall grenachcr-like looking fellow, such as I 
'v dhyays vowed I would marry : — ou the contrary, he is what the world: 

• woola dumpy, and 1 he-^itatc not to confess that his eyes liave a 
cast ip them. But whai then ? when one of his eyes i.s fixed on me, and 
ime on my babe, they are lighted up with an affection wliich my jvn 
,cannot describe, and which, certainly, was nevei bestow "d upon any 
woman so strongly as upon yonr happy Susan Stubbs. 

. ‘‘When he comes home from shooting, or the farm, if you cottid 
dear Thomas with me and our dear little Bob ! as 1 sit on one knee, 
-and baby on the other, and as he dances us hofli about. I often wish that 
we Imd Sir Joshua, or some great painter, to depict the group ; for sure 
it is the prettiest picture in the whole world, to sec three such loving 
mer^ people. 

“ Dear baby is the most lovely little ctcaliire that can fiossddy 
very image of Papa ; he is cutting his teeth, and the delight of n^crylotiy. 
Nurse says thrit, when he is older, he will get lid of his ‘‘<nnnl, and Kis 
hair will get ^.gteat dial less ted Doctor Bates is as kind, and skilful, 
and attentive as we ^oiild desire. 'I'liink what a blessing to have had 
him! Ever since pwr baby s birth, it has never had a day of quiet ; 
and he has been obliged to give it from thtee to four do‘-es every week ; 
.“how thankful ought we to be that the dca/ thing is well as it i,s ! 

It got through the measles wondei fully ; then it bad .a little r.nsh ; and 
then a nasty hooping-cough ; and then a fever, anti continual pains in its 
stomachy cr>'ing, poor (le.ar child, fiom rnoining till night. 

But dear loin is nil excellent muse ; and many .\ncl many a night has 
he h.id no sleep, dear man ! in conse<iucncc of the poor little baby. He 
w.'ilks up ami dowm with hjif?’ hours, singing a kind of song (dear fellow', 
he has no more voire than a te.i-kettle), aiul bobbing his head backwards 
looking, in bis nigblrap and dressing.gmMi, so droll. 

Eli^a! how you would kiiigh to sec him. 

‘‘Wv have one of the best nursein.uds /« thc'ioorld, an Iiishwroman, 
who IS as fond of baby almost as his mothei (but that can nnvr be), 
She- take? it to W'alk in the p.irk foi houjs together, .md 1 leally don't 
i«iOw why Ihomas tlislikes her. He says she is tipsy, very often, and 
slovenly, which I cannot « ouceive : to he siiic, the nurse is sadly dirty, 

^ smells very strong of gin. 

Rut what of that ? -these little ilrawiiacks only make home more 
pleasant. When one thinks how many mothers h.ave no nursemaids : 

P®®*" dear chWJien have no doctois : ought W'C not to lie, 
tpapkful Um M.ai y Mnlowney, .and that Doctor Bates’', liill is forty-seven 
pcucidsr How ill must dear baby have been, to require so much physic I 
^ , Rut they are. a sad e>cpensc, these dear babies, after all. Fancy, 
how much this Mary Malt'w'hey costs us. I'en shillings every 
1 u^luss of hratidy or gin at dinner; three pint-bottles of Mr. 
^ j C'ery day— making iwtmy-one in a week, and nine 

nuDt^a and ninety in the tdeven she h.is been with u.s. Then, 

Tor baby, there is Doctor Batts’'- bill of forty-five guineas two guinea-s 
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;jtor ci-infitentngi twenty for & krand christening supper, 
i;t/ncl6 John mortally ofTended because he was i^e god^hei^ uiiidlhad 
to give baby a silver cup ; he has struck Thomas out of his will 
' Mr. Firkin quite as much hurt because he was asked; heuml.not 
qpreak to nie or Thomas in consequence) ; twenty guineas for flanX^ils. 
laces, little gowns, caps, napkins, and such Ixxby’s ware : atiji all hhia.dllit 
of three hundred pounds a year t But Thomas expects to make 
deal by his farm. ^ , 

“ We have got the most charming country-house ^vr« imaglia(X ^ ’ 
is ^uiie shut tn by trees, and so retired that, though only thirty jAailck,. 
from J.fOndun, the post comes to us but once a week. ^ The roa<te» it 
must bo confessed, are execrable ; it is winter now, and we are up to obi 
knecb in mud and snow. Bui oh, Eliza ! how happy we are : 
Thomas (he has had a sad attack of rheumatism, dear man I) and lutle" 
Bobby, and our kind friend Doctor Bates, who comes so far to see U9,' t. ^ 
leave you to fan^ that we have a charming merry party, and do nqt 
care for all the gaieties of Ranclagh. 

*' Adieu ! dear hahy is crying foi hib mamma. A thousand kisses from ‘ 
your atTectionatc 

. “St'.SAN SrUDBS.’' 


There it is! Doctor’s bills, gentleman -farming, twentv-one 
pints of porter a week. In this way my unnatural parents were 
already robbing me of my properly. 


FI^BRUARY. 

Cut ting It^caiher. 

I HAVE called this chapter cutting weather,'* partly in com-, 
pliment to the month of I'ebru.'iiy, and partly in respect of ray 
own misfortunes, which you are going to read about. For I 
have often thought that January (winch is mostly twelfth cako 
and holiday-time) is like the f»rst four or five years of a little boy's 
life ; then comes dismal February, and the working days with it, 
when chaps begin to look out for themselves, after the Christmas 
and the New Year’s heyday and merrymaking are over, which, 
our infancy may well be said to be. Well can I recollect thaj 
bitter frost of February, when I first launjched out into the world 
and appeared at Doctor Swishtail's academy, 

I began at scliool that life of prudence and economy Which X 
have carried on ever since. My mother gave me eighteenpence 
on -Getting out (poor soul ! I thought her heart would bre^as 
she kissed me, and bade God bless me) ; and, besides^ 1 had a 
small capital of my own, which I had amassed for a year pre.. 
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ViOiH. 1*11 tell you I used to do, Whferever I saw six half- 
pen.1^ I took one. If it was asked for, I said I had taken tti and ^ 
Ifrivo it back ; — if it was not missed, I said nothing about it, is 
wiiy should I ? — those who don’t miss their money, don't lo^e 
’ thfejr money. So I had a little private fortune of three sliillings, 
brides mother’s cighteenpence. At school they calle<l jne the 
. Copper-Merchant, I had such lots of it. 

’ Now, even at a preparatory school, a well-regulated boy may 
better himself ; and I can tell you I did. I never was in any 



quarrels : I never was very high in the class or very low ; but 
there was no chap so much respected : - and why ? /'d always 
trnney. The other boys spent all theirs in the first day or two, 
and jhey gave me plenty of cakes and barley-sugar then, 1 can 
tell you. I’d no need to spend my own money, for they would 
insist upon treating me. Well, in a week, when theirs was 
gone, and they had but their threepimce a week, to look to for 
U^e test of the half-year, what did I do ? Why, I am proud to 
jJsiy that three-halfpence out of the threepence a week of almost 
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dll the young gentlemen at Doctor Swi^htalTSr canic idto my 
]gOck&t. Suppose, for instance, Tom Hicks wanted a of 
’^■^ngerbread, who had the money? Little Bob Stubb'Si tobe 
sure. " Hicks,” I used to say, “ Fll buy you three4ialfp‘bfth' of 
gingerbread, if you’ll give me threepence next Saturday.” ' Apd 
'he agreed ; and next Saturday came, and he very often could 
not pay me more than three-halfpence. Then there was the^ 
Ihreepence I was to have the next Saturday. I’ll tell you v^bttt 
1 did for a whole half-year I lent a chap, by the name Of Dick. 
Bunting, three-halfpence the first Saturday for threepence the' 
next : he couM not pay me more than half when Saturday came, 
and I’m blest if I <iid not make him pay me three-halfpence 7®r 
three'and’twcniy iveeks rumting, making two shillings and ten- 
pence-halfpenny. But he was a sad dishonourable fellow, Dick ' 
Bunting ; for, after Vd been so kind to him, and let him off for 
three-and-tvventy weeks the money he ow'cd me, holidays came, 
and threepence he owed me still. Well, according to the 
common principles of practice, after six weeks’ holidays, he 
ought to have paid me exactly sixteen shillings, which was my 
due. For the 

First wfck the yi, woukl he fvf. | Fourth wes k 4 s, 

Second week . . . n. Fifth week . . . 8 j. 

Third week . . | Sixth wci k . . . 

Nothing could be more just; and yet — will it be believed? — 
when Bunting came back he offered me ihrec^fui If pence / the , 
mean dishonest scoundrtk 

However, I was even with him, I can tell jou. He .spent all 
■his money in a fortnight, and then I screwed Iiim down ! I made 
him, besides gbing me a penny for a penny, pay me a quarter 
of his bread-and-butter at breakfast and a quarter of his cheese* 
at supper ; and before the half-year was out, I got from him a 
silver fiuit-knife, a box of compasses, and a very pretty silv'er- 
laccd waistcoat, in which I went home as ])rou(i as a king : and, ' 
what's more, I had no less than three golden guineas in the 
pocket of it, besides fifteen shillings, the knife, and* a, brass 
bottle-screw', which I got from another chap. It wasn’t bad in- 
terest for twelve shillings— which was all the money I’d had in • 
the year — was it ? Ilcigho ! I’ve often wished that I could get 
such a chance again in this wicked world ; but men are 
avaricious now than they used to be in those dear early days.' ' 
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\yeltj I ^vent home in i^y new waistcoat as fine as a peacock ; 
an^^^hen I gave the bottle-screw to my father»' begging him to* 
talo? it as a token of niy affection for him, my dear mother burst 
into such a fit of tears as I never saw, and kissed and hugged me fit 

smother me. •* Bless him, bless him I " says she, '* to think 
of his old father. And where did you purchase it, Bob?" — 
♦VWhy, mother," says I, “I purchased it out'of iny s.avings'’ 
{which was 'as true as the gospel). — When I said this, mother 
looked rofind to father, smiling, although she had tears in her 
i^ea, and she took his hand, and with her other hand drew me 
' td’her.. “ Is he not a noble boy ? " says she to my fa her : ^ * and 
^nly nine years old ! " — " Faith," says my father, “ he is a good 
lad, Susan, Thank thee, my boy: and liere is a crown -piece in 
return for thy bottle-screw ; — it shall open us a bottle of the very 
» best too," says my father. And he kept his word. J always was 
fond of good wine (though never, from a motive of proper self- 
denial, having any in iny cellar) ; and, by Jupiter ! on this nigiit 
I had my little skmful, — for there wms no stinting, —so pleased 
were my dear parents with the bottle-screw. The I>est of it W'as, 
it only cost me threepence originally, which a chap could not 
pay me. 

Seeing this game was such a good one, I became very generous 
towards my parents ; and a capital tvay u is to encourage liber 
rality in children. 1 gave mamma .i very neat brass thimble, and ■ 
she gave me a half guinea piece. Then I gave her a very pretty 
needle-book, which 1 made myself with an ace of spades iVom a 
new pack of cards we had, and I got Sally, our maid, to cover it 
with a bit of pink satin her mistress had given her ; and 1 made 
the leaves of the book, wbicli I vandyked very nicely, out of a 
piece of flannel I liad had round my neck for a sore throat. It 
smelt a little of liartshorn, but it wa.s a beautiful needle-book ; 
and mamma was so delighted with it, tli.it she went into town 
and bought me a gold-laccd hat. I'heii I bought papa a pretty 
china tobacco-stopper : but I am sorry to say of rny dc.ir father 
that he was not so generous as my mamma or myself, for he 
only burst^u( laughing, and did not give m&so much ns a half- 
crown piece, which was the least I expected from him. “ I shan’t 
give you anything, Bob, this time." says he ; “and I wish, my ’ 
boy, you would hot make any more such presents, — for really, 
the^are too expensive." Expensive indeed ! I hate meanness^ 

, in a father. 
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I miist tell you about the silver-eiigcd waisttoat which Bunting 
gave me* Mamma asked me about it, and I told hetf the truth,*— 
that It was a present from one of the boys for my kind^» to 
him. Well, what does she do but writes back to Doctor Swi^*- 
tail, when I went to school, thanking him for his attention to 
dear son, and sending a shilling to the good and grateful ^ 
boy who had given me the waistcoat ! ' Jv-. . 

“Wliat waistcoat is it," says the Doctor to me, **and whd.. 
gave it to you ? " ^ 

Bunting gave it me, sir,” says I. 

** Call Bunting ! " And up the little ungrateful chap camel 
Would you believe it, he burst into tears, — told that the waistcoat 
had been given him by his mother, and that he had been forced 
to give it for a debt to C’opper-Mrrchant, ns the nasty little black- 
guard called me? He then said how, for ihrec-halfpepce, he 
had been compelled to pay me three shillings (the sneak ! as if 
he had been obliged to borrow the thrcc-halfpencc !) — how all 
the other boys had been swindled (swindled !) by me in like 
manner, — and how, with only twelve shillings, I had managed 
to scrape together four guineas. , . . 

My courage almost fails me as I describe the shamelul scene 
that followed. The boys were called in, my own little account- 
book was dragged out of my cupboard, to prove how much t 
had received from each, and every farthing of my money was 
paid back to them*. The tyrant took the thirty shillings that my 
dear parents had given me, and said he should put them into 
the poor-box at church ; and, after having made a long discourse 
to the boys about mcannesj and usury, he said, " Take off your 
coat, Mr. Stubbs, and restore Bunting his waistcoat.'*^ I did, 
and stood withoui coat and waistcoat in the midst of the nasty 
grinning boys. 1 was going to put on my coat, — 

** Stop ! " says he, ‘ ‘ Take down iiis Bkeeches ! " 

Ruthless brutal villain ! Sam Hopkins, the biggest boy, took 
them down- -horsed me— and I -was flogged, sir: yes, flogged! 
O revenge ! I, Robert Stubbs, who had done nothing but what 
was right, was brutally flogged at ten years of age l—ThoUgb 
February was the shortest month, I remembered it long. 
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MAR^H. 

^ Sl3mocry\ 

WjPlJf wy mamma heard of the treatment of her darling she was 
fohhringiog an action against the schoolm^ter, or else for taring 
hjs eyes out (when, dear soul 1 she would not have lorn the eyes 
, oUit of a flea, had it been her own injury), and, at the very least, 
/or having me removed from the school where I had been so 
shamefully treated. But papa was stern for once, and vowed 
that 1 had been served quite right, declared that 1 should not 
be removed from the school, and sent old Swishtail a brace of 



pheasants for what he called his kindness to me. Of these the 
old gentleman invited me to partake, and made a very queer 
speech at dinner, as he was 'cutting them up, alxuit the excel- 
lence of my parents, and his own determination to be I'inder 
still to me if ever I ventured on such practices again. So I was 
obliged to* give up my old trade of lending : for the Doctor 
declared that any boy who borrowed should be flogged, and any 
one who faid should be flogged twice as much. There was no 
^.standing against such a prohibition as this, and my little com* 
i^erce was ruined. 
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I was not very high in the scJk>o 1 : not having hc6A Abl^ tp.get 
farther thdn that dreadful Propna maribni ln 
grammar, of which, though I have it by heart even now, Tn^r. 
could understand a syllable : but. on account of my size, mjf 
and tlie prayers of my mother, was allowed to have the prxvilej^ 
of the bigger boys, and on holidays to walk about in the taw^'., 
Great dandies we were, too, when we thus went out. I recollej!^ 
my costume very well : a thunder-and-lightning coat, a white;'' 
waistcoat embroidered neatly at the pockets, a lace frill, a pair < 
of knce-breechcs, and elegant while cotton or silk stockings. . 
This did very well, but still I was dissatisfied : 1 wanted a 
hoots. Three boys in the school had boots— I was mad to have 
them too. 

But my papa, when I wrote to him, \\ould not hear of it ; and 
three pounds, the price of a pair, w'as too large a sum for my 
mother to take from the homekeeping, or for me to pay, in the 
present irnpovciished state of my exchequer ; but the desire for 
the boots was so strong, that have them I must at any rate. 

There w-as a German bootmakw who had just set up in our 
t^wn in those days, who afterwards made his fortune in London. 

1 determined to have the boots from him, and did not despair* 
before the end of a year or two, either to leave the school, when 
I should not mind his dunning me, or to screw the money from 
mamma, and so pay him. 

.So I called upon this man-" Stiffelkind was his name— and he 
took my measure for a pair. 

“You are a vary Vong gentleman to wear dop-boots,” said the' 
shoemaker. 

“I suppose, fellow,” says 1, “that is my business and not 
yours. Either make the boots or not — but when you speak to Uj 
man of my rank, .speak respectfully!” And 1 poured out a 
number of oaths, in order to impress him wiih a notion of my 
respectability. 

, They had the desired effect, “ .Stay, «:ir,” iSays he. “ I have 
a nice littel pair of dop-boots dat I link will jost do for you.*' 
And he produced, sure enough, the most elegant things 1 ever 
saw. *MJ)cy were made,” said he, “for de Honoui'abb ,Mf. 
Stiffney, of de Gards, but were too small.” 

“Ah, indeed ! *' said I. “ Stiffney is a relation of mine- And 
what, you scoundrel, will you have the impudence to ask for these 
things?” He replied, “Three pounds.” 
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$akl I, *' they are confoundedly dear ; but, as you will 
bay &4 tong time to wait for your money, why, I shall have my 
revenge, you see." The man looked alarmed, ahd began a 
' ’*Saie, — I cannot let dem go vidout — but a bright 

thought struck me, and I interrupted — ‘"Sir! don't Sir me. 
*15^ off the boots, fellow, and, hark ye, when you speak, to la 
don't say Sir." 

.';L '*Ahundert tousand pardons, my i-ort," says he : “if I had 
known you were a lort, I vood never have called you Sir. Vat 
liame shall I put down in ray books ? “ 

, — Oh ! why, Lord Cornwallis, to be sur*," ^Tid I, as 

I walked off in the bools. 

' “ And vat shall I do vid ray Lort’s shoes ? ’* 

. ’ Keep them until I send for them,*’ .said 1. And giving him 
a patronising bow, I walked out of the shop, as the German tied 
up my shoes in paper. 

This .^tory 1 would not iiavc told, but that my whole life 
turned upon these accursed boots. 1 walked back to school as 
proud as a peacock, and easily succeeded in satisfying the boys 
ns to the manner in which I came by my new ornaments. 

Well, one fatal Monday morning--the blackest of all black 
Mondays that ever I knew — as we were all of us playing between 
school-hours, I saw a posse of boys round a stranger, who 
seemed to be looking out for one of us. \ sudden IrembUng 
seized me — I knew it was Siiffelkind. Wluit had brought him 
here? lie talked load and seemed .ingry. So I rushed into the 
schoolroom, and, burying my head between my hands, began 
to lead for dciir hie. ' 

“I yant Ix)rt Cornvalhs," said the horrid bootmaker, “ His 
IvOrtship belongs, 1 know, to dis honourable school, for I saw 
him vid de boys at chorch yesterday." 

“Lord who?" 

“Vy, Lort Cornvallis to be sure — averyfatyong nobleman, 

• vid red hair : he squints a little, and svears dreadfully." 

“ There’s no Lord Cornvallis here," said one ; and there was 
a patfee. 

“Stop! I have it," says that odious Hunting. “/^ tnus^ hA 
And “ Stubbs I Stubbs ! ” every one cried out, while I < 
lyjiS so busy at my book as not to licar a word. 

At last, two of the biggest chaps rusherl into the SchoolrgOmi 
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jiuQ4» sizing each ah arm» laa me into the 
■ Against the shoemakier. ' 

. *‘lDis is my 1 beg your Lortship's pardon/ 

I have brought your Lortship's shoes, vich yoti left." : 
have Been in dis parcel ever since you vent avay in ray hoo^^^r . 

‘‘Shoes, fellow ! ” says I. “1 never saw your face bef^h/ 
For I knew there was nothing for it but brazening it out; > 
the honour of a gentleman !'* said I, turning round to tite ‘ 
They hesitated ; and if the tiick had turned in my favour,'' fiSy.'; 
of them would have seized hold of StiffdkinJ and drubbed 
soundly. > ' , 

“ Stop ! ” says Bunting (hang him !). “ Let’s see the shoes.' 

If they fit him, why then the cobbler's right," They did fit me-;' 
and not only that, but the name of SxuBijp was written in them- 
at full length. 

“Vat I" said Stitfolkind. “Is he not a lorl? So help me 
Himmel, I never did vonce link of hooking at de shoes* which' 
have been lying ever since in dis piece of brown paper/’ And 
then, gathering anger as he went on, he thundered out so much 
of his abuse of me, in his Gcrman-English, that the boys roared . 
with laughter. Swishtail came out in the midst of the disturb- 
ance, and asked what the noise meant. 

“It’s only Lord Cornwallis, sir/’ said the boys, “battling 
with his shoemaker about the price of a pair of top-boots.” 

“Oh, sir," said I, “it was only in fun that I called myself 
Ivord Cornwallis." 

“ In fun ! — Where are the boots? And you, sir, give me yoitf 
bin." My beautiful boots were brought ; and Stiffelkind pro- 
^duced his bill. ‘ ‘ I -ord Cornwallis to Samuel Stiffolkind, for, a 
, pair of boots — four guineas.” 

“You have been fool enough, sir,” says the Doctor, looking 
very stern, “to let this boy impose on you as a lord ; and knave 
'enough to charge him double the value of the article you sold 
him. Take back the boots, sir I I won’t pay a penny of your 
bill ; nor can you get a penny. As for you, sir, you miserable 
swindler and chea^, 1 shall not flog you as I did before, but 1 
shall send you home : you are not fit to be the comptfnion of , 
honest boys." , 

Suppose we duck him before he goes?" piped out a vety 
small voice. The Doctor grinned significantly, and left^the ‘ 
playgrourid ; and the boys knew by this they riiight have th^‘^ 
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They sq&ed me aad carried me to the pl^gronnd pump ; , 
upon tz^e until I was h^f dead r and the monster, 

; ^S^eUdnd, stood looking on for the half-hoor the operation tasted, 

5 .i. suppose the Doctor, at last, thought I -had had pumping 
'/entm^h, for he tang the school-bell, and the boys were obliged 
^i'tO'ledve me. As, I got out of the trough, Stiffelkind was alone 
''.;jiirSih me. ** Veil, my Lort,'’says he, “ you have paid something 
^ jilbf dese boots, but not all. By Jubidcr, you shall never hear de 
'I end (*f dem'‘ And I didn't. 


ABRIL. 

rooling^ 

After this, as you may fancy, I left this disgusting cstab- 
, Ifehment, and lived for some time along with pa and mamma 
at home. My education was finished, at least mamma and I 
agreed that it was ; and from boyhood until hoblxidyhoyl)ood 
(which I take to be about the sixteenth year of tiie life of a young 
man, and may be likened to the month of April when spring 
begins to bloom) — from fourteen until seventeen, I say, I re- 
mained nt homo, doing nothing — for whicli I have ever since had 
a great taste— the idol of my mamma, wlio took part in all my 
quarrels with father, and used regularly to rob the w'eekly ex- 
penses in order to find me in pocket-money. Poor soul ! many 
•and many is the guinea T have had fiom her in that way; and 
so she enabled me to cut a very pretty figure. 

Papa was for having me at this lime nrticletl to a merchant, or* 
put to some profession ; but mamma and I agreed that I was 
born to be a gentleman and not a tradesman, and the army was 
the only place for me. Everybody was a soldier in those times, 

, for the French war had just begun, and the whole country was 
swarming with militia regiments. ** We'll get him a commission 
in a marching regiment," said iny father. “As we have no 
money to purchase him up hc^lljlght his w;iy, I make no doubt" 
.And looked at me with a kind of air of contempt, as much 
a$ to say he doubted whether I should be very eager for such ^ 
dangerous way of bettering myself. 

t wish you could have heard mamma's screech when he talked 
0 coolly of my going out to fight ! “ What*, send him abroad, 
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adPpss/the horrid horrid sea— to be pecked amd p^^ps 
drowned, and only to land for the purpose of fighting iifi§ 
Prendhimen,— to be wounded and perhaps, kick-kickr-jkfl^' I 
Oh, Thomas, Thomas! would you murder me and ydm*]bi^‘^* , 
'f here was a regular scene. However, it ended— as it ajway?’ df^ 
— in mother's getting the better, and it was settled that I shdii|4. 
go into the militia. And why not ? The uniform is just as hati^ - 
some, and the danger not half so great. I don’t think in 



course of my whole military experience I ever fought anything, 
■except an old w'oman, who had the impudence to hollo but, 
“ Heads up, lobster ! ” —Well, I joined the North 'Bungays, at^d 
■was fairly launched into the world, * * 

I was not a handsome man, I know ; hut there was something, ‘ 
about me— that’s very evident — for the girls always lauded 
when they talked to me, and the men, though they affected to 
call me a poor litfle creature, squint-eyes, knock-knees, red-tiesjd. 



so oft, were evidently annoyed by my success, for they 
poijfoundedly. Even at the present time they go 6n, 
tl^jOwgli r jiave given up gallivanting, ns ‘I call it. But in the 
Xj^ril of my existence. — that is, in anno Domini 1791, or sb—it 
Wflf& a diiferent case ; and having nothing else to do, and being' 
upon bettering my condition. 1 did some very pretty things 


way. But I was not hot-headed and iniprudent, like most 
young fellows. Don’t fancy I looked for beauty ! Pish 1 — I 
'wasn't such a fool. Nor for temper ; I don't care about a bad 


.temper ; I could break any w'oinau’s heart in two years. What' 
;X wanted was to get on in the world. Of course 1 flid'i’t Irefer 
an Ugly woman, or a shrew ; and w'hen the choice offered, would 
certainly put up with a handsome good-humoured girl, with 
plenty of money, as any honest man would. 

Now there were tw'O tolerably rich girls in our parts; Miss 
Magdalen Crutty, with twelve thousand pounds (and, to do her 
justice, as plain a girl as ever I saw), and Miss Mary Waters, a 
.fine, tall, plump, smiling, peach •cheeked, golden-haired, white- 
skinned lass, with only ten. Mary Waters lived with her uncle, 
the Doctor, who had helped me into the world, and who was 
trusted with this little orphan charge ycry soon after. My mother, 
as you have heard, was so fond of lUtcis, and Bates so fond of 
little Mary, that both, at first, were almost always in our house ; 


and I used to call her my little wife as soon as I could speak, 
and before she could w-alk almost. It was beautiful to see us. 


the neighbours said. 

Well, when her bi other, the lieutenant of an India ship, came 


to be captain, and actually gave Mary five thousand pounds 
when she was about ten years old, and promised her five thousand 


more, there was a great talking, and bobbing, and smiling 
between the Doctor and my parents, and Mary and I were left 
together more than ever, and she was told to call me her little 
husband. And she did ; and it was consideri'd a settled thing 
from that day. She was really amazingly fond of me. 

Can any one call me mercenary aficr that? Though Miss 
Crutty bad twelve thousand, and Mary only ten (five in hand, 
and five in the bush), 1 stuck faithfully to Mary. As a mattdt 
;of course, Mis.s Crutty hated Miss Waters. The fact w^as, Mary 
iiad all the country' dangling after her, and not a soul would 
Come to Magdalen, for all her twelve thousand pounds. I used . 
to be attentive to her though (as it’s alway.s useful to be) ; and 
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Mii^ VO'iWsoTneliines laugh and sometimes aCmy.|31^ibg. 

iHthJdhgdalen^ This I thought proper very 

**Mary/’ said I, ** you know that ray loVe fo^.you fe 

•“for I am faithful to you, though Miss Crutty is 

you. Don’t fly, into a rage, then, because 1 pay her attehtioi^kV> 

when you know that my heart and my promise are engaged^io^ 

you." 

The fact is, to tell a little bit of a secret, there is nothing j 
the having two strings to your bow. ** Who knows?" thOugfiC;>. 
r. "Mary may die: and then where arc my ten tbousan4,^t; 
pounds ? " So i used to be very kind indeed to Miss ,01111:1/ ^ ,;f 
and well it was that I was so : for when I was twenty and Maiy V 
eighteen, I'm blest if news did not arrive that Captain Wate^< ^ 
who was coming home to England with all his jnoney in rupees'/ ’, 
had been taken— ship, rupees, self and all— by a French privateer i 
and Mary, instead of ten thousand pounds, Itad only five thou- . 
sand, making a difference of no less than three hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum betwixt her and Miss Cmtty, 

1 had just joined my regiment (the famous North Bungay . 
Fenciblcs, Colonel Craw commanding) when this news reached 
, me ; and you may fancy how a young man, in an expensive regi- < 
ment and mess, having uniforms and what not to pay for, and a 
figure to cut in the world, felt at hearing such news ! *' My 
dearest Robert," wrote Miss Waters, “will deplore my dear 
brother's loss : but not, I am sure, the money which that kind . 
and generous soul had promised me. I liave still five thousand 
pounds, and with this and your own little fortune (I had one 
thousand pounds in the B'ivc per Cents.) wc shall be as happy and 
contented as possible," 

Happy and contented indeed ! Didn’t I know how my father 
got on with his three hundred pounds a year, and how it was all 
he could do out of it to add a hundred a year to iny narrow 
income, and live himself? My mind was made up. I instantly 
mounted the coach and flew to our village, —to Mr. Crutty’s, of 
course. It was next door to Doctor Bates's ; but I had no 
business ihcre, , • . ■ ■ 

1 found Magdalen in the garden. “ Heavens, Mr. Stubbs 
said she, as in my new uniform I appeared before her, I really ' ■ 
did never — such a handsome officer — expect to see yoUr” And - 
,she made as if she would blush, and began to tremble violenil^^t v 
I led her to a garden-seat. T seized her hand—it was not witli* 
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dram' ' I pressed it I thought the pr^^re was returned. 1 
♦ on my knees, and then I pouwfd into her ear a little , 

spe^'Whii^ I had made on the top of the coach!. Divine* 
Misi'Cnitty,** .said I ; “idol of my soulf It wSls but to catch 
one of you that I passed through this garden. I never 

intended to breathe the secret passion" (oh no ; of course hot) ' 
vas wearing my life away. You know my unfortunate 
j^^iigi^ement— it is broken, and /or ever! I am free free, 
initito be your slave, — your humblest, fondest, truest slave!" 

. . . 

"'ph, Mr. Stubbs,'* said she, as I imprinted a ki:*; upon her 
can't refuse you ; but I fear you are a sad naughty 

^mkn. . . 

' '* Absorbed in the delicious reverie which was caused by the 
idC£^ .creature’s confusion, we were both silent for a wliile, and 
'should have remained so for hours perhaps, so lo:*,t were we in 
.bappiaess, had I not been suddenly roused by a voice exclaiming 
from behind us— 

. . ** Don't cry, Mary* He h a rjoindling sneakirg scoundreit 
'and you are well rid of him /" 

I turned round. O Heaven, tlicre stood Mary, weeping on 
Doctor Bates’s arm, while that miserable apothecary was look- 
ing at me with the utmost scorn. The gardener, who had let me . 
in, had fold them of my arrival, and now stood grinning behind 
them. ' “ Imperenco ! ” was my Magdalen’s only cxclanvation, as 
she flounced by With the utmost self-possession, while I, glancing 
daggers at /he spies, followed her. We retired to the parlour, 
where she repeated to me the strongest assurances of her love, 

. I thought I was a made man. Alas 1 I was only an April 
Fool! 


MAY. 

-’ * * Resioralioii Ihy, 

As the mouth of May is considered, by poetSAnd other philoso* 
‘l^hsrs, to be devoted by Nature to the great purpose of love^ 
makihg, X may as well take advantage of that sc.ason and acquaint 
you Vir ith the result of 7ny amours, „ 

gay, fascinating, and an en.sign— I had completely 
the heart of my Magdalen ; and as for Miss Waters and her 
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taidty uncle the Doctor, there was a complete split us, 

^ you roily fmjcy ; Miss pretending:, forsooth, thiit ^ glad * 

i had broken off the niatch, though she would have.g^^.l^er 
eyes, the little minx, to have had it on again. But this,^SS,1^t 
, of the question. My father, who had all sorts of que^r hjpi^as# 
said I had acted like a rascal in the business ; my mother 'tiqoifc. 
my part, of course, and declared I acted rightly, as £ always 4 |i ; 
and 1 got leave of absence from the regiment in order to 



my beloved Magdalen to marry me out of hand— knowing, from . 

. reading .and experience, the extraordinary mutability of humatt 
affairs. 

Besides, as the d^ar girl was seventeen years older than myself, 
'"^nd asbad in health as she was in temper, how was Ito know that 
the grim king of terrors might hot carry her off before she became ‘ 
min§? With the teiiderest warmth, then, and roost ddicat'e' 
ardour, I continued to press my suit. The happy d6y was ; 
the ever memorable loth of May, 1793. The 
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iverp ; and, to make things secure, 1 penned, a Tittle 

t para^^h for the county paper to this effect Marriage in 
High — Wc understand that Knsign Stubbs, of the Nortli 

Btitlgay Feiicibles, and son of Tiiomas Stubbs, of Sloffem- 
SQttiggle, Ksquirc, is about to lead to the hymeneal altar the 
and accomplished daughter of Solomon C'rutty, Esquire, 
ofjtlW same place. A fortune of twenty thousand pounds is, we 
iiearjjhe lady's portion. ‘ Xone but the bra\ e deserve the fair, ' 


' ’'*Have you informed your relatives, iny beloved?” said I to 
Magdalen one day after sending tlie above notice ; “ will any of 
' tltem attend at your marri.igc?” 

Uncle Sam will, I dare say,” said Miss Cmtty, "dear 
temma’s broilier.” 

^ " And who 7e<7j your dear mamma?” s.iid T : for Miss Crulty’s 

, respected parent had been long since dead, and T never heard 
her name mentioned in the fanjily. 

Magdalen blushed, and cast down her eye'? to the ground. 
Mamma was a foreigner,” .at last she said. 

" And of what country ? ” 

" A German. Papa manied hot when she was very young 
, she was not of a very good fnimly,” faid Miss CruUy, hesitating. 
Aifd what care I for family, my love * ” said J, tenderly kissing 
the knuckles of the hand which I held. " She must have been 
an angel who gave birth to you.” 

'* She was a slioemakor's daughter.” 

" A German shoemaker I Hang ’em!” thought T, " I have 
had enough of them , ” and so broke up this conversation, which 
did not somehow'' please me. 

, Well, the day w.as dr.awing near; the clothes were ordered; 
the banns were read* My dear mamma had built a cake about 
the snie of a washing-tub ; and I w.is only waiting for a week to 
pass to put me in possession of twelve thousand pounds in the 
Cents., as they were in those days, J leaven bless ’em. 
’Tdttle did I know the storm that was brewing, and the disi^/ 
» appointment which was to fail upon a young man who really did 
]his hisSii to get a fortune. 

, Robert r* said my Magdalen to me. two days before 

D 
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the match was to come oiff, **I have suek 't^ kM letter frpdn 
Unde Sam in Tx>Qdon. I wrote to him as ;ou,Wi^ed.' 
says that he is coming down to-morrow ; that be 
you often, and knows your character very Well ; and 
got a very handsome present for us ! What can it be, I 
" Is he rich, my soul’s adored?" says I. ^ ^ K'l'c 

“ He is a bachelor, with a fine trade, and nobody to leave' BSi 
money to." ; 

*' riis present can't be less than a thousand pounds?" 

"Or, perhaps, a silver tea-set, and some corner-dishes," saySshl^, ' 
But we could not agree to this : it wns too little — too mean fpapj 
a man of her uncle's wealth ; and we both deiemiined it inti^ 
be the thousand pounds. ; 

“Dear good uncle! he’s to be here by the coach," says' 
Magdalen. '' Let us ask a little party to meet him." ' And SP 
we did, and so they came : my father and mother, old Crutty ill' 
his best wig, and tlie parson who was to marry us the next day* 
The coach was to come in at six. And there W'as the lea-table, 
and there was the punch-bowl, and evciybody ready and smiling 
to receive our dear uncle from London. 

Six o’clock came, and the coach, and the man from tfie 
“Green Dragon" with a portmanteau, and a fat old gentleman ’ 
walking behind, of wliom I just caught a glimpse— a venerable 
Old gentleman : I thought I'd seen hii^- before. * 


Tlien there w’as a ring at the bell ; then a scuffling artd 
bumping in the passage; then old Crutty rushed out, and 'a 
great laughing and talking, and “ Mow arc you?" and so on, , 
was heard at the door ; and then the pailour-door was flung 6pe:)> 
and Crutty cried out with a loud voice — 

“Good people all ! my brother-in law. Mr. SriFi'Ei^KlVtD.r* 
M?, Stiffelhind !^\ trembled as I heard the name ! 

Miss Crutty kissed him ; mamma made liim a curtsey, anti 
papa made him a bow ; and Doctor Snorter, the parson, seized 
ijjs hand and shook it most warmly : then came rny turn I ' / . , 
'5'" Vat!" says he. “It is my dear goot yong frend frpra, 
Doctor Sclivischentail's ! is dis de yong gentleman’s honofablec-' 
moder" (mamma smiled and made a curtsey), “aud dis hliS'. 
fader? Sare and madam, you should be broud of soch. 

And you, my niece, if you have him for a husband you VilC ^.4 
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Iccky, dit Js ^1.- Vat dink yo}j, broder Croty, and Madame 
► Stohl^ 1 SQivtt’s boots I 

My imamksa laughed, and saich '* I did not know it, but I am 
su|^t he has as pretty a leg for a boot as any in the whole 
ooiinty^*‘ 

0}d Stiffclkind roared louder. '* A very nice leg, ma'am, and 
a skeaj^ hoot too. Vat I did you not know I make his boots ? 
‘^haps you did not know something else too— p'raps you did 
tnowV (and here the monster clapped his hand on the 
‘table and made the punch -ladle tremble in the bowl) — ’‘p'raps 
you did not know as dat yong man, d.'it Stobbs, daj sneaking, 
squinting fdlow, is as vicked as he is ogly. He bot a 
paiV of boots from mo and never paid for dem. Dat is noting, 
nobody never pays ; but he bought a pair of bqots, and called 
hijhaclf Lord Cornvallis. And I was fool enough to believe him 
vonce. But look you, niece Magdalen, 1 'ave got ilve tous,ind 
pounds ! if you marry him 1 vill not give you a benny. But look 
you what 1 will gif you : I bromi>ed you a bresent, and I will 
give you dkse I " 

Aud the old monster produced Tiiosi''- vt:kv ijogt.'* w'hich 
Swishtail had made him take back. 

I didn't marry Miss C'ruity : I am not sorry for it lliough. 
She was a nasty, ugly, ill-tcmpcrcd wretch, and I’ve alwajs said 
so ever since. 

And iUl this arose from iho'ie infcrn.il boots, and that unlucky 
paragraph in tlie county paper — I’ll tell you liow. 

In the ftrst place, it was taken up as a quiz by one of the 
wicked, profligate, unprincipled organs of the London press, who 
chose to be very facetious about the “ Marriage in High Life,” 
and made all sorts of jokes about me and my dear Miss Cnitty. 

i^econdly, it was ^ead in this London paper by my mortal 
enemy, Bunting, who had Ijecn introduced to old Stiflfelkind's 
acquaintance by my adventure with him, and had his shoes made 
, JC^gutarly by that foreign upstart. 

'nflrdly, he happened to want a pair of shoes made at this 
pa^cular period, and as he was measured by the disgusting old' 
High-Dutch Cobbler, he told him his old friend Stubbs was going 
to be tnaitied. 

- 1^*An4 to whom?” said old Stiffclkind. "To a voman wt 
I yfil t^ke my oath.” 
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“Yes," says Bupting,* '‘a country Miss Magdalen 

Carqlty or Crotty, at a place called Sloflfenisquiggld,** , 

*' Schlojemschwiegd bursts out the dreadful 
“ Mein Gott, mein Gott ! das geht nicht 1 I tell you, 
no go. Miss Crotty is my niece. I vill go down myself. ' l\<iU 
never let her marry dat goot-for-nothing schwindler and 
Such was the language that the scoundrel ventured to us^'ifers' 
gardingmel 


JUNE. 

Mairou'hoiies and Cleavers, 

Was there ever such confounded ill-luck? My whole life has 
been a tissue of ill-luck : although 1 have laboured perhaps harder 
than any man to make a fortune, something always tumbled it V 
down. In love and in war 1 was not like others, fn my, 
marriages, I had an eye to the mam chance ; and you see how 
some unlucky blow would come and throw them over. In the 
army I .,was just as iDrudcnt, and just as unfortunate. What 
with judicious betting, anti horse-swapping, good luck fit billiards, . 
and economy, I do believe 1 put up my pay every year, — and that - 
is what few can say who have but an allowance of a hundred a 
year. 

I’ll tell you how it was. T used to l>c very kind to the young 
men : 1 chose tlieir horses for them, and their wine ; and showed 
them how to play liilliards, or dcartd, of long mornings, wheh 
there was nothing beiter to do. I didn't cheat ; I'd rather die 
than cheat : but if fellovs will play, I wasn’t the man to say n<x 
— why should I ? 'Fherc w.n3 one young chap in our regiment 
of w'hom 1 really think I cleared three hundred a year. 

His name was Dobblc. lie was a tailor’s son, and wanted to 
^be a gentleman. A poor weak young creature ; easy to be rnajdc 
tipsy ; easy to be cheated ; and easy to be frightened. It was ft. 
ble&sing for him that 1 found him ; for if anybody else had, th'py 
would have plucked him of every shilling. 

Ensign Dobblc and I were sworn friends. I rode his horses 
for him, and chose his champagne, and did everything, in fact, 
that a superior mind docs for an inferior, — when the inferior liAs* 
got the money. We were inseparables,— hunting everywhere. in., 
couples. Wc even managed to fall in love with two siste^j as 
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yoxilS^l^ soltiiers will do, you know ; for the dogs faU iti love with 
every oh«inge of ^quarters. 

oticCf ia the year 1793 (it was just when the French had 
capped poor Louis’s head off), Dobble and I, gay young Chaps 
ever wore sword by side, had cast our eyes upon two young 
^djes by the name of Brisket, daughters of a butcher in the 
't^n where we were quartered. 'I he dear girls fell in love with 



11s, of course. And many a pleasant walk in the country, many 
a treat to a tea-garden, many a smart riband and brooch used 
Dobble and I (for his father allowed liim six hundred pounds, 
’and oui; purses were in common) to present to*thcse young ladies. 
Ojic day, fancy our pleasure at receiving a note couched 

thus 


■ ' ^Dwer Capting Stvdbs and Dobble,— Miss Briskets presents their 
• QOSinpIlments, and os it is probbic that our papa will be till twelve at 
'«|i^Cprpniyshun dinner, wercquc&t the pleasure of their company to tea," 
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liWn’t we go f , punctually at . six we w:ere in the. 

.parlour; we quailed more Bobea, ,and madd morelojifer tban 
h'alf-a<dozen ordinary men could. At nine, a little 
succeeded to the little teapot ; and, bless the girls! a nice^t^h 
steak was frizzling on the gridiron for our supper. 
were butchers then, and their parlour was their kitchen too 
least old Brisket’s was— one door leading into the shop, and 'bhe/' 
into the yard, on the other side .of which was the slaughftsty 
house. 

Fancy, then, our horror when, just at this critical lime^ we ^ 
' heard the shop-door open, a heavy staggering step on the 
and aloud husky voice from the shop, shouting, “ Hallo, Susai^ ; ; 
hallo, Betsy ! show a light ! ” Dobble turned as white as - a; 
sheet : the two girls each as red as a lobster ; I alone preserve.' 
iny presence of mind. “ The back-door," says I. — ** The do^S 
in the court," say they. “ He’s not so bad as the man,” said I. ' 
** Stop ! " cries Susan, flinging open the door and rushing to the 
fire. ** Take M/.r, and perhaps it will quiet him.** 

What do you think " this" was ? I’m blest if it was not tho 
s^eaJ^ ! 

She pushed us out, patted and hushed tho dog, and was in *• 
again in a minute. The moon was shining on the court, and on 
the slaughter-house, where there limig the white ghastly-looking 
carcases of a couple of sheep ; a great gutter ran down the court 
— a gutter of blood f 'I'he dog was devouring his beef-steak 
{our beef-steak) in silence ; and we could see througli the little 
window the girls biisding about to pack nip the supper-things, 

' and presently the shop-door being opened, old Brisket entering, 
Staggering, angry, and drunk. What’s more, we could see, 
perclicd on a iiigh stool, and nodding politely, as if to salute pld 
Brisket, the feather of Dabbles cocked hat! When Dobble saw 
it, he turned white, and deadly sick ; pnd the poor fellow, in an 
agony of friglit, sank shivering down uix)n one of the butcher’s 
cutting-blocks, which was in the yard. 

Wc saw old Brisket look steadily (as steadily as he could) at 
the confounded, impudent, pert, waggling feather ; r,n4,thcn,aii 
idea began to dawn u;x>n his mind, that there was a head to 
'hat ; and then he slowly rose up— he was a man of six feet, ‘ 

fifteen stone — ^he rose up, put on his apron and sleeves, ai^ 
demm his cUaver, ^ .r./ rK' - 

•• Betsy," says he, “open the yard door." But the poor girts: 
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screwed,- iind flting on their kncei and begged, And w^pt, and 
did tji^ very best to prevent him. ” Open th« Yard DdbR t '* 
sSJj^ Wi with a thundering loud voice ; and the great bulUdog, 
Kf^tSng it, started up and uttered a yell which sent me flying to 
Other end of the court.— Dobble couldn’t move; he was 
;^tting on the block, blubbering like a baby. 

‘The door opened, and out Mr. Brisket came. 

To him^ Jowler / " says he. ‘ ‘ Keep ftim, Jmolerl " — and the 
!^<irid,dog flew at me, and 1 flew back into the corner, and drew- 
SWOnl, detei mining to sell my life dearly. 

That's it,” says Brisket, “ Keep him there,— good dog,— 

" good dog ! And now, sir," says he, turning round to Dobble, 

“ '*‘is this your hat?” 

^ ' . '* Yes," says Dobble, fit to choke with flight. 

" - ** Well, then,” says Brisket, •* it’s my — (hie) — my painful duty 
:.td— (hic)-^to tell you, that as I‘ve got your hat, 1 must have 
your head ; — it’s painful, but it must be done. You'd better — 
(hie)— settle yourself com — comfumarably against that — (hie) — 
that block, and I’ll chop it off before you can say Jack — (hie) — 
no, I moan Jack Robinson.” 

IJobble went down on his knees and shrieked out, ** Tm an 
only son, Mr. Brisket ! I’ll marry her, sir ; I will, upon my 
honour, sir.— Consider my mother, sir ; consider my mother,” 

“That’s it, sir,” says Brisket— ” that’s a good — (hie)— good 
lx>y just put your head down quietly— and I’Jl have it off- 
yes, off— as if you wore I.ouis the Six— the Sixtix— the Sikticklc- 
teenth. — I'll chop the other cA<rp efUnvards," 

When I heard this, I made a sudden bound back, and g^ve 
£uch a cry as any man might who was in such a way. The 
ferocious Jow’ler, thinking I was going to escape, flew at my 
throat ; screaming furious, I flung out my arms in a kind of 
desperation, — and, to my wonder, down fell the dog, dead, and 
run through the body ! 

- . . . y . . 

At this moment a posse of people rushed in upon old Brisket, 
— onooBhis daughters had had the senst? to summon them,.-^ 

■ and Dobble’s head was saved. And when they saw the dog 
'.lying dead at my feet, my ghastly look, my bloody swoid, they 
^ gave me no small credit for my bravery. “A terrible fellow 
; .that, Stubbs,” said they ; and so the mess said, the next day. 

; ^ 1. didn't teU them that the dog had committed why i 
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should.!? And I didn’t say a word alx)Ut Double’s: 

I: said he was a brave fellow, and fought like a tiger ; r|Ei3[)^'t^j4 
prevented him from telling tales. 1 had the dogskin 
a pair of pistol-holsters, and looked so fierce, and gpt a 
name for courage in our regiment, that when we had to 
the regulars, Bob Stubbs was always the man put forward to. 
support the honour of the corps. The women, you know, adc^!i,, 
courage ; and sucli w;ts my reputation at this time, that I migh^ 
})a>fe had my pick out of half-a-dozen, with three, four) or fivef, 
thousand pounds apiece, who were d>ing for love of me and iny,., 
red coat. But I wasn’t such a fool. I had been tvvice an the\, 
point of marriage, and twice disappointed ; and I vowed by aU ' 
the Saints to have a viifc, and a rich one. Depend upon this, 
as an infallible mrixim to guide you ihiough life : It's as easy ta ; 
£el a rich wife t/r a poor one ; — the same bait that will hook a 
trout will liook a salmon. 


JULY. 

Summary Piorecdinjrs, 

Double’s reputation for coiir.igo was not increased by the 
butcher’ s-dog adventure , but niinestootl very high : little Stubbs 
was voted the boldest chap of all the IvAd North Uungays. And 
thougVi 1 must confess, what was ptoved by subsapient circum- 
stances, that nature has endowed mo with a largo, or even, 

1 may say^ ^average share of biavery, yet a man is very willing 
to, flaUe|^m|<|felf to the contrary ; and, after a little timp, T got 
to belieyjijMpff my killing the clog was an action of undaunted 
courage, iaid that I w.i.s as gallant as any of the one hundred, 
thousand heroes of our army. 1 always had a military taste— it’s 
only the brutal part of the profession, the hoi rid fighting and 
blood, that 1 don’t like. 

I suplSp.se the regiment was pot very brave itself— being only , 
militia ; but certain it was, that Stubbs was considered a roOfet 
terrible feijpw, and I swore so much, and looked so fisrep, that' 
you would nave fancied I had made half a hundred campaigns. 

1 was second in several duels : the umpire in all disputes ; and 
such a crack shot myself, that fellows were shy of insulting . 
As for Dobblc, I took him under iny protection ; and he becani^^j 
so attached to me, that wc ate, drank, and rode together every; , 
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day 5 his father didn't caro for money, so lo^tg as his son was in 
gi>d(.t ^somixxny— ‘ond wlml so good as that of' the celebrated 
Stubbs? Ildghol I 7ijas good eotnpany in those dAys, and a. 
brave fellow loo, as 1 should have retnained, but for — ^what I 
shall tell the public inunediatcly. 

It happene<l, in the fatal year nifiely'Six, that the brave North 
Bmigays wore ejuartered at rortsnuuith, a maritime place, which 
; I hoed not closcribe, and u Inch 1 v\i-h I had never seen. I might 
/have been a llenoral now, or, at least, a rich man. 

The rod-co.atb c.u rice I t vi r) - 
thing before Ihom in iIiom' 
days ; anrl I, such a era cl: 
character as I was in my icgi- 
mont, was ver) xvcll n'cnvtd 
by the tov\ nspeoiilo ; many 
dinners T had ; many tea- 
parties; many lovely young 
ladies did 1 lead down the 
pleasant country-daiiees. 

Well, although 1 had had 
the two former rebuffs in love 
which 1 have desciibed, my 
heart was still young ; and the 
fact was, knowing that a giil 
with a fortun<' was my only 
chance, I made love lure 
furiously as evrT, I shan't de- 
scribe the lovely creature', t)ii 
Vfhom I fixed, whilst at Poit-,- 
mouth. I tried more thr.ii — 
several — and it is a singular 
fact’, which I never have bi'en al ^ to a*. :oiinl for, that, successful 
as I was with ladies of nialurti * the young ones I was 

refused regular. 

But “ faint heart never won fail lady . " and so I went on, and 
on, until T*bad got a Miss C’lopper, a toler?ibIy rich navy-con- 
tra,<?tor’s daughter, into such a way, that I really don’t think she 
could have refused me. Her brother, (.’aptain C.Ioppcr, was m 
a line regiment, and help«.'d me as much ua c\er he could ; he 
iwore 3 was such a bmvc fellow. 

" ' ■'As I hacl received a luimbei of attentions from Clopper, I 
V D 2 
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invitc/him to dinner; which I, cQuld db, without 
any sacrifice of my principle upon this, point; for the fftot/fc, 
Dobble lived at an inn, and afe he sent all his bills to his fath^/ 

I made no scruple to use his table. We dined in the 
room, Dobble bringing his friend; and so we made a party* 
carry ^ as the French say. Some naval officers were occupied;m ' 
a similar w’ay at a tabic next to ours. . * / r 

Well— I didn’t spnni the bottle, cither for myself or for 
friends ; and we grew very talkative, and \tTy affectionate as this 
drinking went on. F.acli man told stories of his gallantry in th»i 
field, or amongst the ladies, as officers will, after dinner. (iHopijer 
confided to the comjiany his wish that 1 should marry his sister,- 
and vowed that he thought me the best follow in Christendom. - 

Ensign Dobble assented to this, “ Ikit lot Miss Clopper 
l>ev,'arc,‘' says he, “for Stubbs is a sad fellow i he has harl t' 
don't know how many liai wns aln;ady ; and he has been engaged 
to t don’t know how many women.” 

“Indeed!” says ('loj)per. “Come, Stnbbs, tell ns your' 
adventures." 

“Pslia!”said I modestly, “there is nnildng indeed to tell. 

1 have been in love, my dear lx)y — who has not?— and I liave 
been jilted— who has not ? ” 

Clopixjr swore that he would blow his sister’s brains out if ever 
she served me so. 

“Tell him about Miss Cruity/* said Dobble. “ He I he! 
StuVibs served thal w'oman out, anyliow ; she didn’t jilt him, I’ll 
be sworn.” 

“Really, Dobble, ytm are too bad, ami sliould not mention 
namt^s. The fact is, the girl was desperately in love with me, 
and had money — sixty thousand pounds, iijxm my reputation^ 
Well, everything was arranged, when who should come down 
from London but a relation.” 

“Well, and did he prevent the match? ” 

“ Prevent it —yes, sir, I believe you he did ; though not in the 
sense that you mean. Ho woukl have given lu's eyes — ay, and, 
ten thousand potindfe more — if I w'ould have acceiitect the girl, 
but I would not. " 

“ Wliy, in the name of goodness ?” 

* ' Sir, her uncle was a shoemaker. I never would dclxisc myself 
by marrying into such a family.” 

“Of course not,” said Dobble; “he couldn’t, you knpvy^^, 
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Well, now— tell ljUn about the other girl, Mary Waters,’ you 

Hush, Dobblo, hush I don't you see one of those naval officers 
has turned round and heard you? My dear Cloppcr, it was a 
rn^ childish bagatelle." 

Well, hut let’s have it," said Clopper— “ let’s have it. ^ I won't 
tell my sister, you know." And he put his hand to his nose and 
Jobked monstrous wise. 

, Nothing of that sort, Cloppor - no, no — ‘pon honour — little 
I?ob Stubbs is no libcriinr ; and the story is very simple.^ You 
, see that my father lias a small jilacc, merely a few hundred acres, 
a,t SlolFeni-squiggle. Isn't it a funny name ? Hang it, iherc’s the 
naval gentleman st.armg ng.iin" — (1 looked tcrril^ly fierce as 1 
i‘etm*ned this ofTicor's .stare, .and continued in a loud careless voice). 
“ Well, at this Sloffemsquiggk; there lived .1 girl, a Miss Waters, 
the niece of some blackguard apolhecixry in the ntiighhourhood ; 
but niy mother took a fancy to the girl, and had her up to the 
park and petted 1 ler. Wo were lx)ih voting— anrl — and— -the girl 
fell in love with me, that’s the fact. 1 was i^bliged to repel some 
rather warm advances that .she mafle me ; and here, upon my 
honour as a gcnthjnan, you h.ive all the story al>out which that 
silly Dobble makes such a noises'* 

Just as I finislied this sentence, T found myself suddenly taken 
by the nose, and a \oice shouting out, — 

“ Mr, Stubbs, you are A Liar and a Scoundrel 1 Take this, 
sir, — and this, for d.aring to meddle with tlie name of an innocent 
lady." 

I turned round as well as I could — for the niffian had pulled me 
out of my chair — and beheld a great marine nionster, six feet high, 
■who was (x*cupicd in Ixiatingand kicking me, in the most ungentle- 
,manly manner, on my cheeks, my ribs, and between the tails of 
my coat. ' ‘ Tie is a liar, gentlemen, and a scoundrel ! ^ The boot- 
maker had detected him in swimTling, and so his nicce refus^ 
him. Miss Waters was engaged to him from childhotKl, and he 
deserted her for the bootmaker’s niece, who was richer." — ^^\nd 
thenstickhigacard between my stock and coat-collar, in what 
, fe called the scruff of my neck, the disgusting brute gave meanotlunr 
,&bw behind my back, and left the coffee-room with his friends. 

Dobble raised me up ; and taking the card from my neck, read, 
Captain Waters. Clopper poured me out a glass of w'ater, 
,^d in n.y ear, “ If this is true, you are an infernal scoundrel. 
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.Stubbs; and must fight nie» after Captain Waters)^ aft4.be 
flounced out of the Voom. ' ^ , 

I had but one course to pursue. I sent the Captain a short atM 
contemptuous note, saying that he was l^neath my anger. As;- 
for Cloppcr, 1 did not condescend to notice his remark ; but 
order to get rid of the troublesome society of these low blackguards)? ' 
I determined to gratify an inclination I had long entertained, ahd' 
make a little lour. I applied for leave of .ibscnce, and set ofFrAtr/ 
night. I can fancy the disappointmen t of the 1 )rutal Waters,' v 
on coming, as he did, the next morning to my ijuarters and finding , 
me gone. Ha ! ha ! 

After this adventure I became sick of a military life — at least 
the life of my own regiment, where the ofiieers, such was their 
unaccountable incauncss and prejudice against me, absolutely 
refused to sec me at mess. (Jolonel Craw sent me a letter to this 
effect, which I treated as it deservc<l. — 1 never once alluded toil 
in any way, and have since never spoken a single word to any 
man in the North Buiigays. 


AUGUST. 

Dogs have their Pays. 

See, now, what life is I I have had ill-luck on ill-luck from that 
day to this. I have sunk in the world, am), instead of riding 
my horse and drinking my wine, as a leal gentleman should, 
have hardly enough now lo buy a pint of ale ; ay, and am very 
glad when anybody wili treat me to one. Why, wliy was I born 
to undergo such unmerited misfortunes.^ 

You.mu.st know that very soon after my adventure with Miss 
Crutty, and that cowardly ruffian. Captain Waters— (he sailed the 
day after his insult to me, or I sboiikl most certainly have blowa < 
his brains out ; no7i'> he is living in Knglaiul, and is my relation ; 
but, of course, I cut the fellow)— very soon after these painful 
events another happened, which ended, too, in a sad di.sapijoint* 
meiit. My dear papa died, and, instead of leaving five thousand 
pounds, a.s I expected at the veiy least, left only his estate,* 
which was worth but two. The land and house were left to me ; to 
mamma and my sisters he left, to be sure, a sum of two thousand 
jiounds in the hands of that eminent firm Messrs. Pump, Aldgata 
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<& Co, /which failed within six months after his demise, and paid 
in five years about one shilling and ninepence in the pound ; 
which really was aU my dear mother and sisters had to live upon, 

, Thcpoorcreatures were quite unused to money matters ; and, 
\yo«ld you believe it? when the news came of Pump & Aid* 
gate's Ihilure, mamma only smiled, and threw her eyes up to 
heaven, and said, “ IMes.scd be God, that we have still where* 

' withal to live* There are tens of thou‘?ands in this world, dear 
4^Udren, who would count our poverty riches," And with this 



■she kissed my two sisters, who began to blubber, as girls always 
will do, and threw thoir arms round lu r neck, and then round 
my neck, until I was half siifltvl with tlieir embraces, and 
clobbered all over with their tears. 

** Deadest mamma,” said I, •* I am vci'y»glacl to see the nobte 
manner in which you bear your loss ; and more still to know 
"that you arc so rich as to be able to put up wath it.” The fact 
was, I really thought the old lady had got a private hoard of 
her 6wn, as many of them have— a thousand pounds or so in a 
stocking. .Had she put by thirty pounds a year, as well she 
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might, for the thirty years of her marriage, there vemUl "have 
been nine hundred pounds dear, and no mistalte* Bi*t 'still I 
was angry to think that any such paltry concealment had 
pmetised — concealment too of my money ; so I turned on- het 
pretty sharply, and continued my s^^ccch. “ You say, 
that you ;ire rich, and that Pump & Aldgate’s failure haS no 
effect upon you. I am very happy to hear you say so, nia’am-i-, . 
very happy that you are nch ; and I should like to know whef 0* , 
your proixirty, my father’s property, for you had none of yoiit . 
own, — I should like to know whore this money lies — where 
have concealed it, ma’nin ; and, jx‘rmlt me to say, that when't‘' 
agTcod to board you and my two sisters for eighty poundsj a 
year, I did not know that you had other resources than those, 
mentioned in my blessed father’s will.” 

Tills I said to her because 1 hated the meanness of conceal* * 
ment, not Ixicausc I lost by the baigain of lx>arding them: Vor 
the three poor things did not eat much more th.in sparrows ; 
and I’ve often since calculated that 1 Jiad a clear twenty [xiUnds 
a year profit out of them. 

Mamma and the girls looked quite astonished when I made , 
tite s^jcech. “ What <loes he mean?” said Taicy to ICliza. 

Mamma repeated the question. “My beloved Robert, what ^ 
concealment are you talking of ? ” 

“I am talking of concealed propt:rty, nia'fuii,” says I 
sternly. 

“And do you — wluit — can you— <lo you really suppose that 
I have concealed-j-any of that blessed sa-a-a-aint's prop-op-op- 
operty?" screams out laanmuu “Robert,” says she*— “ Bob, 

, my own darling boy — my fondest, best licloved, now he is gone” 
(meaning my hue governor— more tears) — “ you don’t, you can- 
not fancy that your own mother, who Ixire you, and nursed you, 

, and wept for you, and would give her all to save you from a 
moment's harm— you don’t sui>po.se ihnt she would che-e-e-^eat 
you ! ” And here she gave a louder screech than ever, and flung 
back on the sofa ; and one of my .sisters went and luml^led into 
her arms, and t’othVir went round, and the kissing antLslobbering 
scene went on again, only 1 was left out, thank goodness. X 
hate .such sentimentality.” - ^ . 

“ Che’C-e-eat me,"' says I, mocking her. ** WTiat do yoU mc^,' t 
then, by saying you're so rich? Say, have you got money, or 
have you not?” (And I rapped out a good number of oathS^ 
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tcx)i which I doh’t put in. here ; b\it I was in a dreadful fury, 
iibat's the fact.) 

, S0holp me Heaven,” says inanuna, in answer, going down 
oxs her hnces ond smacking her two hands, I have but a Qu^*n 
\<\imje's guinea in the whole of thfs wicked world.” 

. . *^ Then what, madam, induces you to tell these absurd stories 
to me, and to talk about your riches, vriien you know that you 
"and your daughters arc lir'ggars, ma’am — f'" 

, My dearest boy, hnve we not got the house, and the furni- 
,ture, and a hundred a year still ; mid have j'ou not great talents, 
'.which will make all our foi tunes?” says Mrs Stubbs, getting 
Up off her knees, and making lielieve to smile asslu. clawed hold 
of my hand and kissed it. 

, This was Uo cool. '' ^'ou have got a hundred a year, 
’rAa'am?” says 1 — h.iv'e got a house? Uixjn my soul .and 
honour this is the first 1 ever Jierird of it ; and I’ll tell you what, 
ma’am,” says T (and it cut her pretty . slur ply \.cio)\ “As you’ve 
got it, you'd d€i/cf\^otirid live m it. I’ve got (juite enough to do 
with my own house, and every i>enny of niy own income.” 

Upon this sjxscoh the old lady said nothing, but she gave a 
screech loud enough to 1 ki he.ird from here to York, and dow'n 
she fell — kicking and stniggling in a regular fit. 

I did not se(* Mrs. Stubbs for some days after this, and the 
girls used to come down to me-als, and never speak ; going up 
again and stopping with their mother. At last, one day, Iwth of 
them came in very soleimi to my study, and Kli/,a, the eldest, .said, 
*' Robert, mamma has paid you our board up to Michaelmas.” 

“She has,” says I ; for I always took prtxious good care to 
have it in advance. 

“ She says, Robert, that on Aficliaelnias Day — we'll— we’ll go 
away, Robert.” 

“ Oh, she's going lo her own house, is she, Lizzy ? Very good. 
She’ll want the fiumture, I suppose and that she may have too, 
for I'm going to sell the place myself.” Ami so that matter was 
settled. , , 

' On Michaelmas Day— and during these two months I hadn’t, 
I do believe, seen my mother twice (once, alx>ut two o’clock iu 
' the morning, I woke and found her solAiing over my bed)—on 
Michaelmas Day morning, Eliza comes to me and says, “ 
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will mne and fetch ua at six this efvening/* Widli ^ this 
Usras the last day, I went and got tlie best gdo^ 1 could iin4 (I 
■don't think I ever saw a primer, or ate more hearty myself K .add 
bad it roasted at three, with a good pudding afterwards* and a 
glorious lx)wl of punch. “ Here’s a health to you, dcargic^^’* 
says 1, “ and you, tna, and good luck to all three ; .and as you'VtJ 
not eaten a morsel, 1 hope you won’t object to a glass of puniil^. 
It’s the old stuff, you know, ma’am, that that Waters sent toitiy 
father fifteen years ago.'* 

Si.\ o’clock came, and witli it came a fine barouche. 
live, Captain Waters was on llie box (it was Ins coacli) ; that did : 
thief, Bales, jiiinpt^d out, entered iny house, and before T could 
say Jack Robinson, whipped off m.amina to the carriage: the" 
girls followed, just giving me a ha'>ty shake of the hand ; and 
-as mamma was heliicil in, Mary W’hters, \\hf» was sitting insido. 
Hung her arms round her, and then roun<l the girls ; and the 
Doctor, who acted footman, jurnpt'd on the Ik-ix, and off they 
went ; taking no more notice of ?nc than if I'd been a nonentity. 

Here's a picture of the whole business: — Mamma and Miss 
Waters are silting kissing each other in the carnage, with the 
two girls in tlic back scat ; Waters is driving (a precious bad 
driver he is too) ; and I'm standing at the garden door, and 
whistling. That old fool Mary Malow noy is crying bcdiind the 
garden gntij : she wont off next day along with the furniture ; and 
I to get into that precious .scrape which T shall mention next. 


SEPTIiMBER. 

Vliiching a (joose. 

After my ixipa's <Ualh, as he left me no money, and only a 
little land, I put my esl.ate into an .'luctionecr's hands, and deter- 
mined to amuse my .solitude with a trip to some of oiir fashion- 
able watering-places. My house wa.s now a desert to me. 
need not say how the departure of my dear [Xirent, and het 
children, left me sad. and lonely. ^ 

Well, I had a lilile ready money, and, for the estate, expected 
a couple of thousand pimnds. I had a good military-looking; 
person : for though I had absolutely cut the old North Bungays 
(indeed, after my affair with Waters, Colonel Craw hinted" id, 
me, in the most friendly manner, that I had better resign)--^ ^ 
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though t iuid left the army, I still retained the rant ot Captain, 
the advantages attendant upon that title in a watering- 
place tour. 

Oiplain Stubbs became a great dandy at Cheltenlianl, Harro- 
gate, Bath, I^amington, and other places. I was a good whist 
and billiard player ; so much so, that in many of these towns, 
the people used to refuse, at fast, to play with me, knowing how 
ifar I was their superior. Fancy my surprise, about li\‘e^ years 
after the Portsmouth affair, when strolling one day up the High 
Street, in la'amington, rnyc-yes lighted upon a young man, whom 



1 remembcretl in a certain butcher’s yard, and elsewhere— no 
Other in fact, than Dobble. He, too, was dressed cn viilitain^ 
with a frogged coat and spurs ; and was walking with a showy- 
.looking, Jewish*fac(xl, black-hairiTd lady, glittering with chains 
' cmd ringi^ with a green Ijonnet and a bird of Paradise— a lilac 
shawll a yellow gown, pink silk stockings, and light-blue shoes. 
Three children, and a handsome footman, w'ore walking behind 
her, and the party, not seeing me, entered tlie ' ' Royal Hotel '* 
^together, 

I was known myself at the Royal,” and calling one of the 
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Waiters, learned the names of the lady and gentlep^an. , 

Captain Dobble, the son of the rich arm^-<jl9thier/ 

(Dobble, Hobble & Co. of Pall Mall ) : —the lady was a, Mrs. 
Manasseh, widow of an American Jew, living quietly at 
ington with her children, but posses^d of an immense property’. 
There's no use to give one's self out to be an absolute patipSiTi: 
so the fact is, that I myself went everywhere with tlie chaxaCt^ 
of a man of very large means. My father had died, leaving 
immense sums of money, and landed estates. Ah! I was the' 
gentleman then, the real gentleman, and everybody was too happy 
to have me at table. 

Well, I came the next day and left a card for Dobble, with tt ^ 
note. He neither returned my visit, nor answered my note. The 
day afte^r, however, I met him with the widow, as txifore, and; 
going up to him, very kindly seized him by tl\e hand, and swote ' 
1 was — as really was the case— charmed to see him. Dobble 
hung back, to my surprise, and 1 do believe the creature would ‘ 
have cut me, if he dared ; but I gave him a fiown, and said— 

“What, Dobl)le my boy, don’t you recollect old Stubbs, and 
our adventure with the butcher’s daughters — ha?” 

Dobble gave a sickly kind of grin, and said, “ Oh ! ah ! yes ! 
It is — yes I it is, I believe, Captain Stubbs.” 

“An old comrade, madam, of (‘aptain Dobble’s, and one 
who has heard so much, and seen so much of your Ladyship, 
that he rnuk lake the liberty <'f begging his friend to introduce 
him.” 

Dobble was obliged to take the hint ; and Captain Stubbs was 
duly presented to Mrs. Manasseh. 'Phe lady was as gracious as 
possible ; and when, at the end of the walk, we parted, she .said 
.she “ho|;)cd Captain Dobble would bring me to her apartments 
that evening, where she e.xpected a few friends. ’ ’ Everybody, ypu 
see, knows cvetybody at Leamington ; and T, for my part, was 
well known as a retired officer of the army, who, on his fatheEs. 
death, had come into seven thousaml a year. Doliblc’s arrival 
had been subsequent to mine ; but putting up as he did at this 
“ Royal I'lotel,” and dining at the ordinary there with, the widow, 
he bad made her acquaintance before I had. I saw, however, 
that if 1 allowed him to talk alxiut me, as he could, I should bb' 
compelled to give up all my hopes and pUxisun^s at I-eamington t 
and so I determined to be short with him. As soon as the tadjf,' 
had gone into the hotel, my friend Dobble was for leaving tab, “ 
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likewise ; Wt I stopped him, and said, “ Mr. Dabble, I Sawwlmt 
meant just now : you wanted to cut me, becausd, forsootbf 
J'did nr»t choose to light a duel at Portsmoutii. Now look you, 
Dobble, I am no hero, but 1 am not speh a coward as you— and 
ybu know it. You are a very different man to deal with from 
,Wajers ; and / willjight this time." 

JNot perhaps that I would! but after the business of the 
butcher, ricnew Dobble to be as great a coward ;ls ever lived ; 
,;and there never was any harm in thrciitcning, for you know you 
are not obliged to stick to it afterwards. My words had their* 
effect upon Dobble, who stuttered and looked red, and then 
declared lie never had the slightest intention of passing me by ; 
so we became friends, and his mouth was stopped. 

He was very thick watli the widowj but that lady had a very 
capacious heait, and there were a number of other gentlemen 
who seemed equally smitten with her. “ Look at that ''Mrs, 
Manassch," said ,x gentleman (it was droll, //£ was a Jew, too) 
silting «at dinner by me. ** Slie is old, ugly, and yet, because she 
has money, all the nvui are flinging themselves at her." 

“ She has money, has she ? " 

** Eighty thousand pounds, and twenty thousand for e*ach of 
her children. I know it/or a fact," said the strange gentleman. 

1 am in the law, and we of our faith, yrru know, know pretty 
well what the great families amongst us aie worth." ' 

■"Who was Mr. Manasseh ?" s.iid T. 

"A man of (‘normous wealth — a tobacco-merchant — West 
Indies ; a fellow of no birth, liow ever ; and wlio, between our- 
selves, nianied a woman that is not inucli bettor than she should 
be. My dear sir," whispered he, “she is always in love. Now 
it is with that Captain Dobble ; last week it was somebody else — 
and it may be you next week, if~ha ! ha ! ha ! — you are disix)sed 
tOt enter the lists. 1 wouldn't, for my part, have the woman with 
twice her money.” 

What did it matter to me wliciher the woman w'as good or not, 
provided she was rich? My course was quite clear, 1 told 
Dobjble^all that this gentleman had infonnerl me, and being a 
pretty good hand at making a story, I made the widow appear to 
bad, that 'the poor fellow was quite frightened, and fairly quitted 
the field. Hal ha ! I’m clashed if 1 did not make him believe 
, that Mrs. Manasseh had murdered her last husband, 

: I played my game so well, thanks to the information that my 
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Hiefid the lawyer had given mc« that in a momli 1 had got the 
widow to sh 9 w a most decided partiality for irie. I by 'tkr at 
'■dinner, I drank with her at the Wells" — I rode'yith heri >;I 
danced wit!) her, and at.a picnic to Kenilworth, where we dm Ok. 
a goofl deal of champagne, I actually popped the question; ftnd 
was accepted. In another month, Robert Stubbs, Esquire, 
to the altar Leah, widow of the late Z. Manassch, Esquire, of 
St. Kilt’s ! 

We drove up to London inhercomfortable'chariot : the children ' 
and servants following m .a postchaise. 1 paid, of course, for 
everything ; and until our house in Berkeley Square was, painted, 
we stopped at “ Stevens’s Hotel." 

My own estate had been sold, and the money was lying at a 
bank in the City. About three d.ay5 after our arrival, as w’e look 
our bicakfast in the hotel, previous to a visit to Mrs. Stubbs’s 
banker, where certain little transfers were to be made, a gentle- 
man was introduced, who, 1 saw at a glance, was of my wife’s 
persuasion. 

He 'looked at Mfs. Stubbs, and made a bow, " Perhaps it will 
be convenient to you to pay this little bill, one hundred and fifty- 
two pounds? " 

" My love," .says she, “ w:ll yon pay this~it is a tritio which I 
had really forgotten ? ’’ 

“My soul!" said T, “I have really not the money in the 
house." 

“Veil, denn, Captvn ,'^htubbsh," says he, “1 must do my 
duly — and arrest you— here is the writ ! 'I om, keep the door ! " 
— My wife fainted— the children screamed, and fancy my condi-* 
tion as I was obliged to march off to a spunging-house along 
with a horrid sheriff ’.s officer ! 


OCTOBER. 

i 

, Mars and Venus in O imposition. 

I SHALL not describe my feelings when I found myself in a cagfe 
in Cursitor Street, instead of that fine house in Berkeley Square/ 
which wa.s to have been mine a.s the husband of Mrs. Manasseh.' . 
What a place I— in an odious dismal street leading front Chancery 
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I^ne.. A hideous Jew boy opened the second of three doors and 
shut H'^when Mr. Nabb and T (almost fainting) had entered; 
^en he opened the third door, and then I was introduced to- a 
filthy' place called a cofFcti-room, which I exchanged for the 
solitary comfort of a little dingy back- parlour, where I was left 
fpf a while to brood over iny miserable fate. Fancy the cluinge 
birtw^en this and Berkeley Sejuare ! Was T, after all my pains, 
and^ cleverness, and perseverance, cheated at last? Had this 
Mk. Manasscli been imposing upon me, and were the words of 
t|he wretch 1 met at the table d'hote at Leamington only meant 



to mislead me and take me in ? i deteriiunefl to send for my 
wife, and know the whole truth, I saw' al once that I had been 
the victim of an infern. il plot, and that the carriage, the house in 
town, the West India fortune, w'crc only so many lies which I 
had blindly bclievtrd. It was true the debt was but a hundred 
and fifty ppunds : and I had two thousand at my bankers'. But 
was the loss of her eighty thousand ixuinds nothing? Was the 
d^truction of my Lopes nothing ? The accursed addition to my 
fi^ily of a Jewish wife and three Jewish children, nothing?' 
' And all these I was to support out of my two thousand pounds. 

^ 1, had better have stop^Tcd at home with my mamma and sisters,. 
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whom I really did love, and wlio produced me eighty P0&nd5 
-ayear. ' ' ■ ;■ ‘ 

I had a furious interview with Mrs. Stubbs; and wheA' i' 
charged her, tlie base wretch ! with cheating me, like a brazen ’ 
serpent as she was, she flung back the cheat in my teeth^ 
'swore I had swindled her. Why did I marry her, when she. 
might have had twenty others? She only took me, she saldv,,. 
because 1 had twenty thousand pounds. I had said 1 posses$^d > 
that sum : but in love, you know, and war all's fair. 

We parted quite as angrily as we met ; and I cordially vowed ' 
that when I had paul the debt into which I had been swindled ' 
by her, I would take my two thousand pounds and depart to . 
some desert island ; or, at the very least, to America, and never ' 
see her more, or any of her Isnielitish brood, 'riiere was no u^e in 
remaining in the spunging-houso (for 1 knew that there were such . 
things as detainers, and that where .Mrs. Stubbs owcfl a hundred 
pounds, she might owe a thousand) : so I sent for Mr. Nabb, and 
tendering him a cheque for one hundred and fifty pounds and his 
costs, requested to be let out forthwith. “ Here, fellow,” said I, 
is a clicquc on Child’s for your paltry sum.” 
f*It may be a shock on Shild’s,” .says Mr. Nabb; "but I 
should be a baby to let you out on such a papeir as dat.” 

"Well,” said I, "Child’s is but a step from this: youm.iy 
go and get the cash,— just give me an acknowledgment.” 

Nabb drew out the acknowledgment with gn;at punctuality, 
and set off for the bankers’, whilst I prepared myself for depar- 
ture from this abominable prison. 

He smiled as he canic in. " Well,” said 1, " you have touched 
your money ; and row, I must tell you, that you are the most 
infernal rogue and extortioner I ever met with." 

"Oh no, Mlshter Shtubbsh," says he, grinning still. "Derc 
is som greater roag dan me, — niosh greater.” 

" Fellow,” said 1, " don't stand grinning before a gentleman ; 
but give me my hat and cloak, and let me leave your filthy den.” 

" Shtop, Shlubbsh," says he, not even Mistering me this time. 

•* Here ish a letter, vMi you had belter read.” i 

I opened the letter ; something fell to the ground, — it w'as my 
cheque. 

The letter ran thus : — 

'"Messrs. Child & Co. present th»»ir compliments to CapUun Stubbs, ' 

' and regret that they have been obliged to refuse payment of the enclosedi 
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haviflg ,he,tn served this day with an attachment by Messrs. Solomnn- 
sott ^ Co., which compels tiiem to retain Captain .^tuliKs’s balance of 
^ >C|3<Qto, ns. 6d., until the decision of the .suit of Soloihousort 7 k Stubbs. 

'•You see,” says Mr. Nabb, as I read this dreadful letter-- 
'lyou soe, Shlubbsh, dere vas two tlcbts, — a little von and a big" 
von* So dey arrested you for de little von, and attashed your 
iJjWhey for de big von. " 

' Pon’t laugh at me for tolling this story. If you knew what 
^arsore blotting over the paper as I write it — if you knew that 
for W6eks after I was more like a madman than a *^3:10 man,- 'a 
Madman in the Fleet Frison, w'herc I went instead of to the 
desert, island I What had 1 done to deserve it ? Hadn’t I always 
kept an eye to the main ehance? Hadn’t T lived economically 
and not like other young men? Had I ever been known to 
squander or give aw\y a single penny? No! 1 can lay my- 
band on my heart, and, tlinnk 1 leaven, say, No! W'hy, why 
was I punished so? 

I^et me conclude this miserable history. Seven months— my 
wife saw me once or twice, gpnd then tlio]^pecl me altogelher—I 
remained in that fatal place. I urote to my dear mamma, beg- 
ging her to sell her furniture, but got no answer. All my old 
friends turned tlu ir backs upon me. My a.ction w’ent against 
me— 1 had not a penny to defend it. Solornonson proved my 
wife’s debt, and se ized iny two thousand pounds. As for the 
detainer against me, 1 was obliged to go through the court for 
the relief of insolvent dc*btors. I jms'^ed through it, and came 
out a beggar. Hut fancy the malice of that wicked Stiffelkind : 
he appeared in court as my creditor for three pounds, with six- 
teen years’ interest at five per cent., for a path of top-boots. 
The old thief produced them in court, and told the whole story 
— I.»ord Cornwallis, the tletection, the luimping and all. 

Commissioner Pubobwig was veiy funny about it. “So 
Doctor Swishtail would not pay you for the bools, eh, Mr. 
Stiffelkind ? ” 

“ No •.•lie said, ven 1 asked him for paynfent, dey was ordered 
by a yong boy, and I ought to have gone to his schoolmaster.” 

, '^WTiatl then you came on a dooiless errand, hey, sir?” 

(A laugh.) 

, “Bootless! nosarc, I brought de boots back vid me. How 
de dovil else could 1 show dem to you ? " (^\nother laugh. ) 
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“ You've never $ohd 'em since, Mr. Tickleshins, ?'/ , 1 

I never would sell dem ; I svore I never vood, prt pbri^ tp 
be revenged on dat Stobbs.” 

“ What ! your wound has never been Iicaicd, eh?*' , 

“ Vat dc yo\i mean vid your bootless errands, and your soUfl^T • 
and healing? I tell you I have done vat 1 sven'^to do: I 
exposed him at school ; T have break off anuirriagc for him, van , 
he vould have had tventy tousand pound ; and now I have 
showed him up in a court of justice. Dal is vat T 'avc done, and", 
dat's enough.” And then the old wretch went down, whilst' 
everybo<ly w.as giggling and staring at [x>or mo— as if I was not 
miserable enough already. , ' 

“This seems the clearest pair of liools you ever had in your 
life, Mr. SUibb.'>,’’ s,ud (‘omnnssioner Diibobwig very archly, and 
then he began to inriuire about the rest of my misfortunes;. 

In. the iulncss of my heart I told him the whole of them : how 
Mr. Solonionson Uu; attorney had introduced me to the rich 
widow, Mrs. Manasseh, who had fifty thou'-and )v>urids, and an 
estate in the West Indies. How 1 v\ as married, and arrested on 
coming to town, and c.i'^t in an actio^n fc^r two thousand pounds 
brought against me liy this very Solomonson for iny wife’s debts. 

“ StoiJ ! ” .says a lawyer m the court. '* Is this woman a showy 
black-balled wom.in with one eye? vc»'y often dnlnk, with three 
children? — Solomon.son, ‘.horl, with ted luir?” 

“ Exactly so,” said 1, with tears in my eyes. 

“ That woman has niarned f/irce mat w ithin the last two 
years. One m Ireland, and one at A Solomonson is, 1 

believe, her husband, and they both are off for America ten days* 
ago.” 

“ But why did you notkeoji your two thousand pounds?” said 
the lawyer. 

“ Sir, they attacheil it.” 

“Oh, w'ell, w’c may pass you. You have' been unlucky, Mr. 
Stubba, but it seems as if the biter liad bcjen bit in tliis affair.** 

“ No,” said Mr. Dubobwig. “ Mr. Stubbs is the victim of a 
FATAL ATTACl I MENTi ' ’ 
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NOVEMBER. 

^ , A General Post Delivery, 

It' W as a free man when I went out of the court ; but I Was a. 
-beggar — I, (Captain Stubbs, of the bold Nortli Bungay^* did not 
£iww where T could get a bed; or a dinner. 

V ‘As I was marching sadly down Portugal Street, I felt a liand, 
, 6pi.*ny shoulder and a rougli voice which I knew well. 

Veil, Mr. Stobbs, have 1 not kept njy promise? I told you 
dem boots would be your ruin." 

1 was much loo niiserablo to reply ; and only ca,st my eyes 
/ towards the roofs of the houses, which I could not see for the tears. 

Vatd you begin to gry and blobber like ashild? you vood 
. marry, vood you? and noting vood do for you but a vifewid 
monny— ha, ha—but you vere de pigeon, and' she was de grow.' 
She has plockcd you, too, pretty veil— eh? ha ! ha 1 ' 

' “Oh, Mr. Stiftclkind. .said 1, “don't laugh at my misery: 
she has not left me r. single shilling under heaven. And I 
shall starve; I do believe I shall starve.” And 1 began to cry 
fit to break my heart. 

“Btarf ! stoffand nonsense ! You vill never die of starfing— 
you vill die of 1 tink — ho ! ho !— and it is nioch easier 

vay too.** I didn't .«;ay a word, Imt cried on ; till everybody in 
the street turned round and stared. 

“ Come, come,” said Stiffclkind, “ do not gry, Gaptain ?>tobbs 
— it is not goot for a Gaptain to gry — ha ! ha ! Dcre — come vid 
me, and you shrill have a dinner, andabregfasl too,-"Vich shall 
gost you nothing, until you can bay vi<l your earnings.'* 

And so this curious old man, who had persecuted me all through 
my prosperity, grew compassionate lowanis me in my ilMuck ; 
and took me home w’iih him as lie promised. “ J saw your name 
•fimong do Insolvents, and I vowed, you know, to make you repent 
dem boots, Dere now, it is done, and forgotten', look you. Here, 
Betty, Bettchen, make de spare bed, and put a clean knife and 
fork : Lost Cornvallis is come to dine vid line.” 

I lived with this strange old man for six w ecks. I kept his Ix>oks, 
and did vi'liat little I could tu make myself useful ; carrying about 
boots'and shoes, as if 1 had never borne His Majesty's commissioiu 
He gave me no money, but he fed and lodged me comfortably. 
■The men and boys used to laugh aiul call mo General, and Lord 
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'Cotn^lli^, and all sorts of nicknames ; and old $ti^^c|od ;^de 
a thousand new ones for me. ; , ’ v 

, One day I can recollect—one miserable day, as 1 was 
on the trees a pair of boots of Mr. Stiffelkind's mahufactiarOtV^ ' 
old gentleman came into the shop, with a lady on his a|ricra.>.- •' 

“ Vere is Captain Stobbs? ** said he. " Vere is dat , 

to His Majesty’s service?” , ^ 

■ I came in from the back shop, where I was poWshing the bool$v 
with one of them in ray hand. ' > .7. 

Look, my dear," says he. “ here is an old friend of yourSi 
Excellency Lort Comvallis ! — Who woukl have thought such « 
nobleman vood turn shoeblack? Captain Stobbs, hereisyoitr 
former flame, my clear niece. Miss Grotty. How could ybu*^^- 
Magdalcn, ever leaf such a lof of a man ? Shake hands vid her» " 
Giiptain ; — dere, .never mind de blacking!” But Mias drew '- 
back. 

^ never shake hancL with a shocblacky* said she, mighty con- . 
temptuous. 

“ Bah ! my lof, his fingers von'tsoil )ou. Don’t you know hft 
has just been 

• “I wish, uncle," says she, “you would not leave me with sucli. 
low people, " 

“ Low. because ho cleans boots? Dc Captain prefers pumps 
to boots, 1 tink— ha 1 ha I ” 

“ Captain indexid ; a nice Captain." says Miss Criitty, snapping 
her fingers in my face, and walking away : “a Captain who has 
had his nose pulled! ha! ha!" — And how could I help it? it 
wasn’t bymyown dwtcf that that nifiian Waters looksuch liberties 
with me. Didn’t 1 show how avenge 1 was to all quarrels^ by 
refusing altogether his challenge ? — But such is the world. , And 
thus the people at Stiffelkind's used lease me, until they drove 
me almost mad. 

At last he came home one day more merry and abusive than 
ever,. ” Captain," says he, “I have goot news for you— a goot . 
place. Your Lordship vill not be able to geep your garridgt^, but 
you vill be gomfortable, and serve His Majesty.” ■ , 

‘ * Serve His Majesty ? " says L ‘ ‘ Dearest Mr. Stiffelkind, liayc 
you got me a place under Government ? ” ^ , 

“ Yes, and somting better still — ^not only a place', but tk uniform i . 
y^. Captain Stobbs, a red goat."' , , 

A red coat ! I hope you don't think I would dcmcAn my^tf ' 
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byjcn^eiiiig the ranks of the army? 1 am a gentleman^ Mr* 

can never— no» 1 never" - > 

' ' No, i know you will never— you an* too great a goward — ‘Iw I 
„;lia1 — though dis is a red coat, and a place where you must give 
' .sointi hard knocks too— ha ! ha 1 —do you gomprehetid ? — ^and ypii 
be a general instead of a gapiain — ha I ha 1" „ 

'* A general in a red coat, Mr. Stiffelkind ? " » 

** Yes, a Gener al Hostman I — ha ! ha ! I have been vid your 
pjd friend, iJunting, and he has an uncle in the l^o&t Office, and he 
\^'bas got you de place — eighteen shillings a vcok, you rogue, and, 

‘ 5 ^ur goat. You must not oben any of do letters, you ktiow;." 

) ' And so it was — I , Rolwrt Stubbs, Ksquirc, became the vile thing 
^‘he named— a general postman ! 

Twas so disgusted with Stiffelkind’s brutal jokes, which were 
' now more brutal llian ever, that when I got my idace in the Post 
* Office, I never went near tlie fellow again ; for though he had done 
me- a favour in keeping me from starvation, he certainly had done 
it in a very i*ude disagreeable manner, and showed a low and mean 
spirit in shoruing me into such a degraded place as that of ix)Stman. 
But what had I to do? I submitted to fate, and for three years 
or more, Robert Stubl^s, of tiie North Bungay Fencibles, w'asr— - 
1 wonder nobody recognised me. 1 lived in daily fear the 
first year : but afterwards grew accustomed to my situation, as_ 
all great men will do, and wore my red coat as naturally as if I 
liad been sent into the workl only for the purpose of being a 
letter-carrier. 

I was first in the Whitechapel district, where I stayed for 
. nearly three years, when I was transferred to Jcmiyn Street 
and Duke Street —famous places for lodgings. I suppose I left 
'a hundred letters at a liouse in the latter street, where lived 
some people who must have iccognised me had they but' ohce 
chanced to look at me. 

You see dial, when I left Sloffemsquigglc, and set out in 
the gay world, my mamma had written to me a dozen limes at. 
least ; But 1 never answered her, for 1 knlfew she wanted money, 
and I detest writing. Well, she stopped her letters, finding 
./she could get none from me :--but when I was in the Fleet, as 
' J told yod, I wrote repeatedly to my dear mamma, and was not 
;VUttle nettled at her refusing to nonce me in ray distress, which, 
is' the very time one most wants notice. 
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lEUubbs is not an uncommon name ; ahd though I saw Hrs* 
Si'UBBs on a little bright brass plate, in Duke Street, and 
livercd so many letters to the lodgers in her house, I never 
pf asking who she was, or whether she was my relation; or 
One day the young woman who took in the letters had: nek 
got change, and she called her mistress. An old lady in ^ 

bonnet came out of the parlour, and put on her spectacles, and-; 

looked at the letter,, apd'; 
fumbled in her pocket for 
cightpence, and apolor 
gised to the postman for, 
keeping him waiting. 
And when I said, ‘’Never 
mind, ma'am, it's np- 
ti oil hie," the old lady 
gavi‘ a start, and then 
slie pulled off her spec-' 
Tcicles, and . staggered' 
back ; and thcnshctxigan 
muttering, ns if about to 
cliokc ; .ind then she gave 
a great screech, and flung 
herself into my arms, and 
roared out, “ My SON, 
MY SON ! " 

“ Law, nuirnma,” said 
1, "is that you?" and 1 
sat down on the hall 
bench with her, and let 
her kiss mo as much as 
over she liked. Hearing 
the whining and crying, down comes another lady from upstairs, 
— ^it was my sister Hiza ; and down come the lodgers. And the 
maid gets water and what not, and I was the regular hero of the 
group. I could not stay long then, having my letters to deliver. , 
•But, in the evening, ^tfter mail-time. I went back to my mammA 
and sister ; and, over a bottle of prime old port, and a precious 
good leg of boiled mutton and turnips, made myself pretty com- 
fortable, I can tell you. 
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DECEMBER. 

The fainter of our Discontent** 

J^AMMA had kept the house in Duke Sta*et Tor mord than two 
years. 1 recoHected some of the chairs and tables from dcarol<I„ 
. SlotTernsquiggle. and the bowl in which 1 had made that famous 
^'tmFit*punch, the evening she went away, winch she and my si.sters 
' left untouched, and I was obliged to drink after they were gone ; 

' but th^lt*s not to the purpose. 

; Think of niy sister Lucy's luck ! that chap, Waters, fell in love 
with her,' and marru*<l her ; and she now keeps her «:iuiiage, and 
Jives in state near Sloffenisquiggle. I offered to make it up with 
Waters ; but he bears inalic<‘, and ne\er will see or speak to me. — 
He had the impudence, too, to say, that In* look in all letters for 
niamnla at Sloffenisquiggle : ami that as mine were all begging- 
letters, he burned them, and never said a word to her concerning 
them. He allowed mamma fifty ixmnds a year, and, if she were 
nt>t such a fool, she iniglit have had three tirne-i as much ; but 
the old lady was high and mighty forsooth, and would not be 
beholden, even to licr <»wn tlaughter, for more than she actually 
wanted. E%en this fifty pound she was going to refuse ; but 
when 1 came to live with her, of course T wanted i>ockct-money 
as well as board and lodging, and so 1 had the fifty pounds' for 
share, and eked out with it as well as I could. 

Old Bates and the Captain, betw’ei'n them, gave mamma a 
hundred pounds when she left me(''h^ had the deuce’s own luck, 
to be sure- -much more than ever fell to ;«r, I know) ; and as 
she said she 7t'e«/t/liy and work for her living, it was thought 
best to take a house, an<l let lodgings, which she did. Our first 
and second floor fiaid us four guineas a week on an average ; and 
the front parlour and attic ni.ule foity pounds more. Mamina 
and Kliza used to have the front attic ; but / took that, and they 
slept in the servants' bedroom. I.izzy had a pretty genius for 
work, and earned a guinea a wvek that way ; so that we had got 
nearly two hundred a year over the rent to keep liousc with,- — 
and >ye got on pretty well. Besides, woiTien eat nothing : my 
women didn’t care for meat for da>s together sometimes,— so 
that it was only necessary to dress a good steak or so for me. 

Momma w'oiild not think of niy continuing in tlic Post Office. 
Bhe said her dear Robert, her husband's son, her gallant soldier, 

; OAd all that, should ri'mam at home and be a gentleman— which 
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I walfei (jerBiinly. though I didn’t find fifty phi;nd^ Jt 
tntich to Iniy clothes and be a gentleman upon, 'fo 
mother found me Shirts and linen, so that wasn't in 
pounds. She kicked a little at paying the washing too ; but 
gave in at last, for I was her dear Bob, you know ; and I’mbfest'': 
if ,1 could not make her give me the gown off her back. Fan<^ 4 n 
once she cut up a very nice rich black silk scarf, which my sister' 



Waters sent her, nncl made me a waistcoat and two stocks of it. 
She was so 7/r/y soft, the old lady ! 

• • • , • I • 

' I’d livc*l in this w'ay for five years or more, making myself 
content with my fifty pounds a year (perhaps I’d saved a little 
out of it ; but that's neither here nor there). ?"rom year’s end 
to year's end T remained faithful to my dear mammq, never 
leaving her except for a month or so in the summer — ^when a 
bachelor may take a trip to Gravesend or Margate, W'hich would 
be too expensive for a femily. I say a bachelor, fot the fact is, 
I don't know whether I am married or not-— never having heard 
a word since of the scoundrelly Mrs. Stubbs. 
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I iMs^r wertt to tho public-bouw before meal? ; for, with my’ 
be^arly fifty pound-s, I could not afford to dine away from home ; 

' but'th^ l had my regular scat, and used to come hofiie prettyi 
1 pan tell you. Then bed till eleven ; then breakfast 
suid the newspaper ; then a stroll in Hyde Park or St. James's ; 

home at half-past three to dinner— when I jollied, as I call 
H* for the rest of the day. I w.as my mother’s delight ; and thus, 
with a clear conscience, I man.aged to live on. 

. ' , How fond she was of me, to be sure ! Being sociable myself, 
',)ihd loving to have ir.y friends about me, wo often used to 
assemble a company of as hearty fellows as you woalJ wish to 
sit down with, and keep the nights up royally. “ Never mind, 
my Ijoys," I used to say, ** send the bottle round : mammy payS' 
'-foralL" As she did, sure enough : and suie enough we punisherl 
her cellar too. The good old lady used to wait upon us, as if 
for all the world she had been my servant, instead of a lady and 
my mamma. Never used she to repine, though 1 often, a:$ I 
' must confess, gave her occasion (keijping her up till four o’clock 
in the morning, because she never could sleep until she saw her 
*‘dear Bob" in bed, and leading her a sad anxious life). She 
was of such a sweet temper, the old lady, that I think in the 
course of five yoiirs I never knew her in a passion, except twice : 
and then with sister Lizzy, who declared I was mining the house, 
and driving the lodgers avv.ay, one by one. But manim.a would 
not hear of such mvious spite on my sister’s part. “Her Bob " 
was always right, she said. At last T.izzy fairly retreated, and ' 
went to the W.ateis’s.— I w’as gbd of it, for her temper W'as 
dreadful,' and we used to be squabbling from morning till 
night J 

Ah, those wert‘}o\\y limes ! but raawas obliged togisc up the 
lodging-house at last — for, somehow, things went wrong after 
my sister’s departure — the nasty uncharitabh^ people ‘^aid, on 
account of me; liecausc I drove aw.iy the lotlgers bv smoking 
and drinking, and kicking up noises in the liouse : and bec;iuse 
ma gave jpie so much of her money so ^lie did ; but if she 
9cw«/^givc it, you know, how could 1 help it? Ileigho ! I wish 
Vd kepi it. 

, No such luck. Tlie business I ilioughi was to last for CA'er ; , 
b^ut at the end of two years came a vin.a.sh - - shut up shop — sell - 
dff everything. Mamma went to the Water.s’s : and, will you 
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Jbelieveit? the ungraieful'wtetches Would not receive 
Mary, you see, was so disappointed at not marrying me*' . ' 

Twenty pounds a year they allow, it is true ; but whati 
for a gentleman.? For twenty years I have been struggling 
fully to gain an honest livelihood, and, in the course of diett^'. > 
have seen a deal of life, to be sure. I’ve sold cigars and pocket*^* 
handkerchiefs at the comers of streets; I’ve been abilliard-marketrf, • 
I’ve been a director (in the panic year) of the Imperial British ' 
Consolidated Mangle and Dry ing Ground ( 'onipany. I've beett- ' 
on the stage (for two years as an actor, and about a month as ,^^ 
cad, when I Nvas very low) ; I've been the means of giving ti>' 
the police of this empire some very valuable information (about 
licensed victuallcis, gentlemen’s carts, and pawnbrokers' names)'; 
I’ve been very nearly an offict'r again — that i*;, an assistant tp'an 
officer of the Sheriff of MiddUsex : it w.is my last place. ' 

On the last day of the year i837, even ihai game was up’. ' 
It’s a thing that very seldom happened to a gentleman, to he 
kicked out of a spungiiig-housc ; but such was my case. Youbg ' 
Nabb (who succeediid his father) drove me ignominiously from 
his door, Ixxause I had charged a gentleman in the coffcc*room 
.seven-and-sixjxincc for a glass of ale and bread and cheese, the 
eliargc of the house ticing only six shillings. I h* had tlie mean- 
ness to deduct the eighteen pence from my wages, and because I 
blustered a bit, he t(X)k me by the shoulders and turned me out 
— me, a gentlemnn, and, what is. more, a poor orphan ! < 

How I <hd inge and swo'd' at him when I got out into the 
* street ! There stood he, the hideous Jew monster, at the double 
door, writhing underll".^- effect of niy language. I had myrevenge! 
Heads w'cre thrust out of every bar of his windows, laughing at 
him. A crowd gathered round me, as I sttxxl pounding him 
with my satire, and they evidently^ enjoyed his discomfiture; I 
tliink the mob would have pelted the ruffiLin to death (one qr two 
of their missiles hit f/ 7 c, I can tell you), when a policeman came 
up and, in leply to a gentleman, who was asking what was 
tlie disturbance, said, "Bless you, sir, it’s Ixird Cornwallis." 

" Mo\e on, /7e<7/.s,’’ fiakl the fellow to me; for the fact is, my 
misfortunes nncl early life arc pretty well known — and *So the 
crowd dispersed. 

" What could have made that policeman call you I.ord Corn- 
wallis and Boots?" said the gentleman, who seemed mightily 
amused, and had followed me. "Sir," says I, "I am an un^ 
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fortunate ofEocr of the North Bungay Fencibles^ and I’ll tell you 
.wiEihgly for a 'pint of beer. ” He told me to follow him to his 
obatnbers in the I'emple, which I did (a five-pair back)* and 
sure enough, I had the beer ; and told him tliis very story 
ydtfyc been reading. You see he is what is called a literary 
> ji^^b—and sold my adveitturt's for me to the booksellers ; he’s a 
chap ; and says they’re vioral. 

blest if I can see anything moral in them. I’m sure I 
ought, to have been more lucky through life, being "o verj wide 
^ awake. And yet liere I am, without a place, or. even ar friend, 
starving upon a beggarly twenty jx>unds a > eat —not a single 
sSxpctice more, u{xiii my honour. 


END or “ TIIL FArx\L BOOTS, 
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THE RAVENSWING. 

CUAl’Tnil 1. 

tyhch is entirely Inlroduciory—Coiilnins an Aaoiint of Miss 
" (iruvipf ho SuHorSj and her Fttniily Circle, 

I N a ceriain qtiict and sequestered nook of the retired village 
TOf London periuips in the neighbourhood of Berkeley 
Square, or at any rate sonicuhcre near Burlington Gardens — 
there was once rt house of enteitainment called the “ Bootjack 
Hotel.” Mr. Ouinp, the landlord, had, in the outset of life, 
performed the duties of Boots in some inn even more frequented 
than his own, and, far from being ashamed of his origin, as 
Tiiany persons aie in the days of their prosperity, had thus 
solemnly recorded it over the hospuable gate of his hotel. 

Crump married Miss Budge, so well known to the admirers of 
tjie fe-stive dance on the other side of the water as Miss Delaney ; 
and they had one daughter, named Morgiana, .after that cele- 
brated part in the “ Forty Ihieves ” which Miss Budge per- 
formed with unbounded applause both at the “Surrey” and 
“llie Wells.” Mrs. Cirump sac in a little bar, profusely orna- 
Jliented with pictures of the d.ineers of all ages, from Hillisbcrg, 
Rose, Parisot, who plied the light fantastic loe in 1805, down to 
the Sylphicles of our day. There was in the collection a charm- 
ing portrait of herself, done by De Wilde ;*shc was in the dress 
of Morgiana, and in tin; act of pouring, to very slow' music, a 
quantity of boiling oil into one ol the forty jars. In this 
sanctuary she sat, with black eyes, black hair, a purple face and 
^\turban; and morning, noon, or night, as you went into the 
"'^ibufof the hotel, there was Mrs, Crump taking tea (with a 
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little something tn it), looking at, titc &shion$, or; 

Cumberland’s “ British 'Theatre,*' The Sunday 

paper, for she voted the DisyaUA, tliat journal which 

by most ladies of her profession, to be vulgar, and Radida5,''a^;-" 

loved the theatrical gossip in which the other mentioned jOUjbtikt : 

abounds. 

The fact is, that the “Royal Bootjack," though a 
was a very genteel house ; and a very little persuasion woh^ 



induce Mr. Crump, as he looked at his own door in the sun,, to 
tell you that he had himself once drawn off with that very boot- , 
jack the top-boots of His Royal Highness the Prino? of^ Wides » 
and the first gentleman in Europe. While, then, the housedbf 
entertainment in the neighbourhood were loud in their pretend^ 
liberal politics, the “ Bootjack” stuck to the good old Consier-^ 
vativc line, and was only frequented by such persons as weref ol 
that way of tliinking. Tliere were two parlours, much accustottied , 
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one for the gentlemen of the sliouider-knot, who came from the 
hmxses^of their employers hard by ; another for some "gents 
yhp. iised the ’ouse,** Mrs. Crump would sAy (Heaven bless 
h<^i) ia her simple Cockniac dialect, and who formed a little 
,ciub there. ' 

' I iOTgot to say that while Mrs. C. was sipping her eternal tea 
.‘^r washing up Iier endless blue china, you might often hear Miss 
Morgiana employed at the little red-silk cottage piano, singing, 
"Come where the ha'^pens quiver,'* or " Bonny lad, march over 
'hiH and furrow,” or "My art and lute,” or any other popular 
piece of the day. And the dear girl sang with very considerable 
Sjkill, too, for she had a fine loud voice, w'hich, if i.ot always in 
tune, made up for that defect by its great energy and activity ; 
And Morgiana was not content with singing the mere tune, but 
gave every one of the roulades, llourishe^s, and ornaments as 
she beard them at the theatres by Mrs. Ilumby, Mrs. Waylett,„ 
or Madame Vestris. Tlio girl had a fine black eye like her 
mamma, a grand enthusiasm for the stage, as every actor’s child 
will have, and, if the truth must be known, had appeared many 
and many a time at the theatre in Catherine Street, in minor 
parts first, and then in Little IMcklc, in Dosdemona, in ROsina, 
and in Miss Foote's pai t where she u'sed to dance : I have not 
the name to my hand, but think it is Davidson. Four times ill 
the week, at lea-st, her mother and she used to sail off at night to 
Sdmd place of public amusement, for Mrs. Crump had a myste- 
rious acquaintance with all sorts of theatrical personages ; and 
the gates of her old haunt " The Wells,” of the " Cobourg” (by 
the kind perinis.'aon of Mrs. Davidge), nay, of the " Lane” and 
the " Market” themselves, flew open before her " Open sesame,” 
as the robbers' door did to her colleague, Ali li.iba (Hornbuckle), 
in the operatic piece in which she w’as so famous. 

Beer was Mr. Crump’s beverage, diversified by a little gin, in 
the evenings ; and little need be said of this gentleman, except 
^tliat he discharged his duties honourably, and filled the president’s 
chair at the club as completely as it could possibly be filled ; for 
he could not even sit in it in his great-coat, accurately was the 
seat adapted to him. His wife .and daughter, perhaps, thought 
^^omewhat slightingly of him, for he had no literary tastes, and 
;^ad never been at a theatre since he took his bride from one. 

was valet to Lord Shipper at the time, and certain it is that 
his lordship set him up in the "Bootjack,” and that stories Aud? 
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bfeen told. But what arc such to you or me? Let bygf)|^ be 
bygones : Mrs, Crump was quite as honest as her , 

and Miss had five hundred pounds, td be paid down djif, 
day of her wedding. ' L. 

Those who know the habits of the British tradesman are awal:^; 
that he has gregarious propensities like any lord in tlie'landlsV' 
that he loves a joke, that he is not averse to a glass ; Ihat^ftcrl^ 
the day’s toil he is happy to consort with men of his degree ; and 
that as society is not so far advanced among us as to allow hii^ j 
to enjoy the comforts of splendid club-houses, which are op$h to ' 
many persons with not a tenth part of his pecuniary means, he-^ 
meets* his friends in the cosy tavern parlour, where a neat sanded ‘ 
floor, a large Windsor chair, and a glass of hot something and 
water, make him as happy as any of the clubmen in their magni- 
ficent saloons. 

At the “ Bootjack” was, as wc have said, a very genteel ar.d I’l 
select society, called the “ Kidney Club,” from the fact that on 
Saturday evenings a little graceful supper of broiled kidneys was 
usually discussed by the members of the club. Saturday was 
their grand night ; not but that they met on all other nights in 
the week w'hcn inclined for festivity : and indeed some of them 
could not come on Saturdays in the summer, having elegant 
yillas in the suburbs, where they passed tlie six-and-thirty hours 
of recreation that are happily to be fuund at the end of every 
week. * 

There was Mr. TVdls, the g’*eat grocer of South Audley Street, 
a warm man, who, they sny, had his twenty thousand pounds ; 
Jack Snaffle^ of the n-ows hard by, a capital fellow for a song ; . 
Clinker, the ironmonger • all married gentlemen, and in the best 
line of business ; 'Iressle, the undcrUtker, &c. No liveries v/ere 
admitted into the room, as may be imagined, but one or two 
select butlers and major-domos joined the circle ; for the persons 
composing it knew very well how important it was to be on good* 
terms with these gentlemen : and many a time my lord’s account 
would never have been paid, and rny lady’s large order never 
have been given, but for the conversation which took place at the 

Bootjack,” and the 'friendly intercourse subsisting between all 
the members of the society. 

The tiptop men of the sociefy were two bachelors, and two as 
fashionable tradesmen as any an the town : Mr, Woolsey, from 
Stultz’s, of the famous house of IJnsey, Woolsey & Co. pf 
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Cohduit Street, Tailors ; and Mr. Eglantine, the celebrated perru- 
quier and perfumer of Bond Street, whose soaps, razors, and 
patent ventilating scalps are known throughout Europe. Linsey, 
the senior partner of the tailors’ firm, had his handsome mansion 
iA Regent’s Park, drove his buggy, and did little more than lend 
his name to the house. Woolscy lived in it, was the working 
man ,of the firm, and it was said that liis cut was as magnificent 
as that of any man in the profession. Woolscy and ICglaulinc 
were rivals in many ways — riv.ds in fashion, rivals in wit, and, 
alDove all, rivals for the hand of an amiable young lady whom 
we have already mentioned, the dark -eyed songstress Morgiana 
Crump. They w'cre both desperately in love with h -r, that was 
the truth ; and each, in the absence of the other, abused bis 
'rival heattily. Of the haiidresscr Woolscy said, that as for 
Eglantine being liis real name, it was ail his (Mr. Woolsey’s) 
eye; that he was in tlie hands of the Jews, and liis stock and 
gnand shop eaten up by usury. And with regard to Woolsey, 
Eglantine romaiked, that bis pretence of being descended from 
the Cardinal was all nonsense : that he was a partner, certainly, 
in the firm, but had only a .sixteenth share ; and that (he firnf 
could never get their moneys in, and had an immense number 
of bad debts m tlicir books. As is usual, there was a great deal 
" of truth and a great deal of malice in these tides ; however, the 
gentlemen were, talce them ail in all, in a very fasiiionable w'ay 
of business, and had llieir claims to Miss Morgiaria’s hand 
backed by the parents. Mr. Crump was a partisan of the 
tailor ; while Mrs. w\ls a strong advocate for the claims of the 
enticing perfumer. 

Now, it was a curious fact, that these two gentlemen were each 
in need of the otlier’s services — Woolsey being afllicted w'lth 
premature baldness, or some other necessity for a w'ig still more 
fatal — Eglantine being a very fat man, who reiiuircd. much art 
to make his figuic at all decent. He wore a brown frock-coat 
and frogs, and attempted by all sorts of contrivances to hide his 
obesity; but Woolsey 's rcmaik, that, dress tis he would, he 
would alyays look like a snob, and that thgre was only one man 
in England who could make a gentleman of him, went to the 
perfumer’s soul ; and if there was one thing on earth he longed 
for (not including the hand of Miss Crump) it was to have a 
coat from Linsey's, in which costume he was sure that Morgiana 
would not resist him. 

F.2 
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If Eglantine was uneasy about the coat, on the other hand he 
pittacked Woolsey atrociously on the score of his wig ; for thowgli 
the latter went to the best makers, he never could get a 
to sit naturally upon him ; and the unhappy epithet .of , 
Wiggins, applied to liini on one occasion by the barber, stuck;. ,, 
to him ever after in the club, and made him writhe when it was , 
uttered. Each maa^S^W have quitted the “Kidneys’.' in 
disgust long .since, other— for cacli hati an attraction. ^ 

in the place, and daiev riot leave the field in possession of his ' 
rival. 

To do Miss Morgiana justice, it must be said, that she did , 
not encourage one more than another ; bur iu> far a.s accepting' 
eau-de-Cologne and hair combs from the peifmncr — some opera' 
tickets, a treat to Greenwich, and a piece of real Genoa velvet 
for a bonnet (it had oiigiually been intended for a waistcoat), 
from the admiring tailor, she had been OipKdly kind to each, and. 
ill return had made each a present of a locJc of her bciautiful glossy 
hair. It was all she had to give, poor girl ! and wha( con’d she 
do but gratify her admirers by this clieap and artless testimony 
of her regard? A pretty scene and <piarrel took place between 
the rivals on the day when they discovered that each was in 
possession of one of Morgiana’s ringlets. 

Such, then, were the owners and inmates of the little “ Boot- • 
jack," from whom and wdiich, as tins chapter is exceedingly 
discursive and de-senprive, wo must separate the reader for awhile, 
and cany him — it is only into Bond Street, so no gentleman 
need be .ifraid — carry hmi into Bond Street, where some other 
personages are awaiting h’s con^idciation. 

Not far from Mr. Eglantine’s shop in Bond Street, stand, 
as is very well known, the Windsor Chamber.s. I'he West 
Diddlesex A^ociation (Western Branch), the British and Foreign 
Soap Company, the celebnited attorneys Kite & I.,cvison, have 
their respective ofiices here ; and a-j the name.s of the other 
inhabitants of the chambers arc not only painh^d on the walls, 
but also registered in Mr. Boyle s “ Court Guido,” it js quite 
unnecessary that they should be repeated here. Among them, 
on the entresol (between the splendid saloons of the Soap 
Company on the first lloor, witli their statue of Britannia present- 
ing a packet of the soap to Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
and the West Diddlesex Western Branch on llie basement)— 
live.s a gentleman by the name of Mr, Howard Walker, The 
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brass plate ou the door of that gentleman’s chambers had the • 
word ^‘ Agency ” inscribefl beneath his name ; and we are there- 
fore ^ at liberty to imagine that he followed that my&tejious 
occupalion. In person Mr. Walker wiis very genteel ; he had 
kirge whiskers, dark eyes (with a slight cast in them) a cane, and a 
velvet waistcoat. He was a member of a club ; h.id .an admission 
tp tlie opera, and knew eveiy face behind the scenes; and was 
^ xry the habit of using a number of French phrases in his conver- 
^sation, having picked up a smattering of that language during a 
residence "on the Continent;" in fact, he had found it veiy 
convenient at various tunes of liis life to dwell m th'^ city of 
Boulogne, where he acquired a knowledge of smoKing, /cayiJ^ 
and billiards, whicli was afterwards of great service to him. I Ic 
knew all tlic best tables in town, and tlie marker at Hunt’s could 
only give liiin ton. He had some fashionable acquaintances too, 
and you might see him walking arm-in-arm with such gentlemen' 
,as my Lord Vauxhall, the M.'iniue^s of Billingsgate, or Captain 
Buff ; and at the s.anie lime nodding to young Moso'^, the dandy 
bailiff; or LoUer, tlie gambling-house keeper; or -Vnunaclab, 
the cig.ir-sellcr in the Quadrant. Sometimes he vsoreapairof 
moustaches, and was c.illed Cnptmn Walker ; groiincliiig Ins claim 
to that title upon the kict of having once held a commission in the 
service of Her jM.ijc.sty the Queen of Portugal, It scarcely need 
be said that he h.ul been through the InsoKcnt Court many times. 
But to those who did not know his history inrmiately there was 
some difhculty in idonllfying liim witli the individu.il who had so 
Taken the benofit of the l.iw, inasmuch as* in his schedule his 
name appeared .i.s IIf)okcr Walker, wine-mei chain, commission- 
agent, music-scllci , or what not. The fact is, tliaf though he 
preferred to call himself Howard, Hooker was Ins Christian 
name, and it had been bestowed on him by his worthy old father, 
who was a clergyman, lond had intended his son fur th.rt pio- 
fession. Tiut as the old gentleman died in York (Jaol, where he^ 
was a prisoner for debt, he was never cble to put hi, pious 
intentions with regard to his sou into execution ; and the young 
follow (as he was wont with in.iny oaths tb a'^bcit) w.is thrown . 
on his own resources, and became a man of the world Cs.{ a very 
early age. 

What Mr. Howard Walker’s age was at the tuin^ of the com- 
mencement of this history, and, indi'cd, foi an indefinite pori<xl 
before or afterwards, it is impossible to determine. If lie were 
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eight'and>twenty, as he assorled himself; Time bad dealt 
with him : his hair was thin, there were many cfows'-feet about 
bis eyes, and otlier sighs in his countenance of the prc^e^.of 
decay. If, on the conti*ary, he were forty, as Sam Snaffle dei< - 
dared, who had misfortunes in early life, and vowed he', 

knew Mr. Walker in Wlhtecross Street Prison in i8ao, he was ti 
very young-looking person considering his age. His figure was, 
active and slim, his leg neat, and he had not in his whiskers, a 
single white hair. 

It must, however, be owned that he used Mr. Eglantine's' 
Regenerative Unction (which will make your whiskers as blaclc 
as your bool), and, in fact, he was a pretty constant visitor at 
that gentleman’s emporium ; dealing with him largely for soaps 
and articles of perfumery, which he had at an exceedingly low 
rate. Indeed, he was never known to pay Mr. li^glantine one 
single shilling for those objects of luxury, and, having them ou 
such moderate terms, was enabled to indulge in them pietty 
copiously, 'rhus Mr. Walker w'as almost as great a nosegay as 
Mr. Eglantine himself: his hrindkcrchief was scented with 
verbena, his hair with jessamine, and his coat had usually a 
fine perfume of cigars, which rendered his presence in a small 
room almost instaiUancously remarkable. 1 have described 
Mr. Walker thus accurately, because, in truth, it is more with 
characters than with astounding events that this little history 
deals, and Mr. Walker is one of the principal of our iiramu/ is 
persona. 

And so, having iqjtrcduced Mr. W , w’e will walk over with 
him to Mr. Eglantine’s emporium, where tlial gentleman is in 
waiting, too, tp have his likeness taken. 

There is aVwut an acre of plate-glass under the Royal arms on 
Mr. Eglantine's shop-window ; and at night, when the gas is 
hgiited, and the washballs are illuminated, and the lambent 
flame pla>s fitfully over numberless bottles of vari-coloured p»,*r- 
fumes — now flashes on a case of razors, and now lightens up a 
crystal vase, containing a hundred thousand of his patent tooth- 
brushes — the effect of the sight may be imagined. You don't . 
suppose that he is a creature who has those odious, simpering 
wax figures in his window, that arc called by the vulgar dummies? 
He is above such a wretched artifice ; and it is my belief that he 
would as soon have his own head chopped off, and placed as’ a , 
trunklcss decoration to his shop- window, as allow a dumrriy tp- 
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figote there. On one pane you read in elegant gold letters 
^'^lantiuia” — *tis his essence for the handkerchief; on the 
other is written "Regenerative Unction" — ’tis his invaluable 
X>oinatuin for the hair. 

llicre is no doubt about it ; Eglantine’s knowledge of his pro- 
tession amounts to genius. He sells a cake of soap for seven 
- shillings, for \Yluch another man would not get a shilling, and 
his tooth-brushes go off like wilHfirc at half-a-giiinea apiece. If 
. he has to administer rouge or peail powder to ladies, he docs it 
with a mystery and fascination which there is no resisting, aud 
the ladies believe there ate n6 cosmetics like his. He gives his 
wares unheard-of names, and obtains for them sums equally pro- 
digious. He dress hair —that is a fact — as few men in this 
age can ; and has been known to take twenty pounds in a single 
night from as many of the first ladies of England when ringlets 
were in fashion. The introduction of bands, he says, made a 
difference of two thousand pounds a year in his income ; and if 
there is one thing in the world he hates and despises, it is a 
Madorina, " I’m not," says he, " a tradesman — I’m a Aar/rsf*' 
(Mr. Eglantine was born in London)—" I'm a hartist ; and show 
me a fine 'cad of air, and I’ll dress it for nothink." He vow's 
that it was his way of dressing Mademoi'^elle Sontag’s hair, that 
caused the count her husband to fall in love with her ; and he 
has a lock of it in a brooch, and says it was the fint'st head he 
ever saw, except one,, aiul th.it was Morgiana C'lump’s. 

With his gciuus and his position in the profession, how comes 
U, then, that Mr. TCglanline was not a man of fortune, as many 
A less clever has been? If the tiulh inu.st be told, he loved 
pleasure, and was in the hands of the Jews. He liad been l*n 
business tw-enty years ; he had borrowed a thousand pounds to 
purchase his stock and shop? and he ccdculated that lie had paid 
upwards of twenty thousand pounds for the use of the one 
thousand, which was still as*'inuch due as on the first flay when 
he entered business. He could show that he had received a 
thousand dozen of champagne from the disinterested money- 
dealers with whom he usually negotiated *liis paper. He bad 
picture.? all over his "studios,” which had been purchased in the 
same bargain^. If he sold his goods at an enormous price, he 
paid for them at a rate almost equally exorbitant. There was 
flfiot an article in his shop but caihe to him through his Israelite pro- 
, vlders ; and m tbQ very front shop itself sat a gentleman who was 
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the" nominee of one of them, and who was called Mt*. Mosstoge* 
He \v:is there to superintend the cash account, and' to, see that 
certain instalments were paid to his principals, according' to 
certain agreements entered into between Mr. Eglantine ^nd 
them. - „ 

IL'iving that sort of opinion of Mr. Mossrose which Damocles 
may have had of tlie sword which hung over his head, of course... 
Mr. h'glanline hated his foreman profoundly. “ Jfe an artist/! 
would the former gentleman exclaim ; "why, he's only a dis- 
guised bailiff ! Mossrose indeed ! The cliap's name’s Amos, and 
he sold oranges before he came here." Mr. Mossrosc, on his side, 
utterly despised Mr. h'.glantine, and looked forw'ard to the day 
when he would become the proprietor of the shop, and Take 
Eglantine fora foreman ; and then it would his turn to sneer 
and bull), and ride the high hoise. 

Thus it will be ^ecn that there w’as a skeleton in the great per- 
fumer’s house, as the saying is . a worm m his heart’s core, and 
though to all apperjrance prosperous, lie was really in an awk- 
ward position. 

What Ml. Eglantine's relations w'cie with Mr. Walker maybe 
imagined from the following dialogue which look place between 
the two gentlenieu at five o’clock one summer's afternoon, when 
Mr, Wfilker, issuing from hi' chambers, came across to the 
perfumer's shop ; -- 

"Is Eglantine at home, Mi, Mossrosc^’’ said Walker to the 
foreman, who sat in the froni shop. 

" Don't know — go and look” (meaning go and be hanged) ; 
for Mossrosc also hatea Mr. Walker. 

" If vou’rc uncivil TU break your bone.-;, 'Mr. Amos" says Mr. 
Walker .sternly. 

“ I should like to sec you try, Mr, Hoohn- Walker," replies 
the undaunted shopman ; on which the (laptain, looking several 
tremenJous canings at liim, walked into the back room or 
" studio." 

" flow are you, Tmy rnybuck?" says the Captain, “Much 
doing ‘ < 

“ Not a .soul in town. I ’aven’t touched the liirons all day/*, 
replied Mr. Eglantine, in mther a desponding way. 

“ Well, just get them ready now, and give my whiskers a turiu' 
I’m going to dine with Billingsgate and some out-and-out fellows 
at the * Regent,' and so, my lad, just do your best." 
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'“I can't," says Mr. Eglantine. "I expect ladies. Captain, 
every minute.” ^ 

“Very good ; I don’t want to trouble such a great man, I'm 

■ sure. Good-bye, and let me hear from you this day week, Mr. 
Eglantine.’* “This day week” meant that at seven days from 
that time a certain bill accepted by Mr. Eglantine would be due, 

■ and presented for payment. 

“Don't be in such a hurry, Eaptain -do sit down. I’ll curl « 
; you in one minute. And, T say, won’t the party renew?" 

“ Impossible— it's the third renewal." 

“ But ril make the thing handsome to you ii deed 1 will," 

“ How much? " 

“ Will ten ijound .1 do the business? ” 

“■\Vhat! offer my principal ten pounds? Are you mad, 
Eglandne?— little more of the iron to the left whisker." 

“ No, I meant for commission." 

“Well, ril sec if tliat will do. The party I deal with. Eglan- 
tine, has power, I know, and can defer the matter no doubt, 
A.S for me, you know, J'vc nothing to dc in the affair, and only 
act as a friend between \ou and him. 1 give you my honour 
' and soul, I do ” 

“ I know you do, my dear sir." 'I'lie last two speeches W'Cre 
hes. 'I'he perfumer knew perfectly well that Mr, Walker would 
pocket the ten pounds ; but he was too easy to care for paying 
it, and too lirnid to quarrel W’ith such a powTrlhl friend. And 
he had on three diffeient occasions alrcarly paid ten poimd.s* 
fine for the renewal of the bill in question, all of which boiiuse.s 
he knew went to his friend Mr, WAilker. 

Here, too, the reader will perceive what wa'^, in p.irt, the 
meaning of the w'ord “Agency" on Mr. Walker’s door. Ho 
was a go-between between money-lenders and borrowers in this 
world, and certain small sums always remained with him in the 
course of the transaction. lie w'as an agent for wine, too : an 
agent for places to be hud through the influence of great men ; 
he w'HS an agent for half-a-dozen theatrical people, male and 
female, <ind had the interc.sts of the lattei^espccially, it was said, 
at hejirt. Such were a few of the means by which this W'orthy 
gentleman contrived to support himself, and if, as he was fond 
of high living, gambling, and pleasures of all kinds, his revenue 
was not large enough for his e.xpenditure -why. he got into debt, 
and settled his bills that way. lie was, as much at home in the 
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Fleet as in Pall Mall, and quite as happy in the one placq as in 
the other. "That's the way I tajce things/' would this phil<> 
sopher say. " If I've money, I spend ; if I’ve credit, I borrotV;*. 
if I'm dunned, I whitewash ; and so you can’t beat me dowir/* 
Happy elasticity of temperament ! I do believe that, in spite of , 
his misfortunes and precarious position, there was no man in 
h'ngland whose conscience was more calm, and whose slumbers'i 
were more tranquil, than those of Captain Howard Walker, . ■ 

As he w'as sitting under the hands of Mr. Eglantine, he revertetl 
to " the ladies," whom the latter gentleman professed to expect j 
said he was a sly dog. a lucky ditto, and asked him if the ladies' 
were handsome. 

Eglantine thought there could be no harm in telling a bouncer 
to a gentleman with whom he was engaged in money transac- 
tions ; and so, to give tlic Captain an idea of his solvency and 
the brilliancy of his future prospects, *' Captain," said he, " r\’e 
got a hundred and eighty pounds out with you, wliich you were 
obliging enough to negotiaic for me. Have I, or have I not, 
two bills out to that amount ?’’ 

"Well, my good fellow, you certainly have ; and what then?" 

V What then? Why, 1 bet you five pounds to one, that iiX' 
three months those bills are paid." 

"Done ! five pounds to one. I take it." 

This sudden closing with him made the ^xii furrier rather uneasy ; 
but he was not to pay for three months, and so he said " Done I ” 
too, and went on ; " What wouid you say if your bills were paid ? ” 

" Not mine ; Pike’s." 

" Well, if Pike’s were paid ; and the Minories’ man, paid, and 
every single liability I have cleared off ; and that Mossrose flung 
out of winder, and me and my emporium as free as hair ? " 

"You don't say so? Is Queen Anne dead? and has she left 
you a fortune? or wliat’s the luck in the wind now? ’’ 

'' It’s better than Queen Anne, or anybody dying. What 
should you say to seeing in that very place where Mossrofee now 
sits (hang him !) — seeing the finest head of 'air now in Europe f 
\ woman, I tell you — a slap-up lovely woman, wdio. I’m proud to 
say, will soon be called Mrs. Heglantinc, and will bring me five 
thousand pounds to her foitune." 

" Well, Tiny, this is good luck indeed. I say, you’ll be able 
to do a bill or two for me then, hey? You won’t forget an. 
old friend?" 
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“That I won’t. I shall have a place at my board' for you, 
Ca|)tiog ; and many’s the time I shall 'ope to see you under that 
ma'pgany. ’ 

“ What will the French milliner say ? She’ll hang herself for 
4esj[iair, Eglantine." 

/'Hush ! nol a word .jbout V/*. I’ve sown all my wild oats, 
I tell you, . ’Eglantine is no longer the gay young bachelor, 
but the sober marri<*d man. 1 want a lie.iit to share the feel- 
ings of mine. 1 want repose. I’m not so young as I wtiS : I 
feel it.” 

*' Pooh ! pooh ! you are — you are" 

' Well, but J sigh for an 'appy fireside ; and I'll have it.” 

“And give up that club which you belong to, hey?” 

“‘The Kidnc 3 s’? Oh! of course, no mauied man should 
belong to such places : at least, /’ll not ; and I’ll have my kidneys 
broiled at home. But lie quiet, Captain, if you please ; the ladies 
appointed to ” 

'* And is it the lady you expect ^ ch, you rogue ! ” 

“Well, get along it’s hei and lier niii.” 

But Mr. Walker determined he wouldn’t get along, and would 
see these lovely ladies before he stirred. 

The operation on Mr. Walker’s whiskers being concluded, he 
was arranging his toilet before the glass in an agreeable attitude : 
liis neck out, his enormous pin settled 111 his stock to his satis- 
faction. his eyes complacently directetl towards the reflection of 
bis left and favouiite whisker. Eglantine was laid on a settee, 
in an easy, though melancholy postiiie ; he was twiddling the 
tongs with which he had just operated on Walker with one hand, 
and his right-lwnd ringlet with the oilier, and he was thinking — 
thinking of Morgiana ; and then of the bill which was to become 
due on the i6th ; and then of a light-blue velvet waistcoat with 
gold sprigs, in which he looked very killing, and so was trudging 
round in his little circle of loves, fear-,, and vanitico. “Hang 
it 1 ” Mr. Walker w’as thinking, “1 am a hnndsomc man. A 
pair of whiskers like mine are not met with every day. If 

anybody can see that my tuft is dyed, nifty I be” Whcii 

the door was flung ojien, and a large lady wifh a curl on her 
forehead, yellow shawl, a grccn-velvet bonnet v\ith feathers, half- 
boots, and a drab gown with tulips and otlier large exotics 
painted on it— when, in a word, Mrs, Ciump and her daughter 
bounced into tlie room. 
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“Here we are, Mr, E.,” cries Mi^. Crump, in a 
confidential air. “ But law I there’s 4 gent in the room ! 

“ Don’t mind me, ladies,” said the gent alhided to, in 
fascinating way. “ I’m a friend of Eglantine's ; ain’t J, Egg?a- 
chip of the old block, hey ?” ' , ' , 

" Thai you are," said the perfumer, starting up. ' 

" An 'air-dresser? ’’ asked Mrs. Crump. “ Well, 'I thought hfe 
w;i3 ; there’s something, Mr. E., in gentlemen of your professipu. 
so exceeding, so uncommon 

“ Madam, you dome proud,” replied the gentleman so com- 
plimented, with great presence of mind. “ Will you allow me ^ 
to try my skill upon you, or upon Miss, your lovely daughter ? ' 
I'm not so clever as liglantine, but no bad hand, I assure you."*' 

" Nonsense, Captain,” interrupted the perfumer, who was un- 
comfortable somelKJ\^■ at the i^^ncuntre between the Captain and 
the object of his affection. “ Jh's not in the profession, Mrs. C. 
Ihis is my friend (.’aptaiii Walker, and proud T am to call him 
my friend." And then aside to Mrs, C., “One of the first 
swells on town, ma'am*- a regular tip-tojiiicr.” 

Huniouiing the mistake which Mrs. Crump had just made, 
AFr. Walker thrust the curling-irons into the fire in a mimttc, 
and looked round at the ladies with such a tascinating grace, 
that both, now made acquainted with his qurility. blushed and 
giggled, and were quite pleased. Mamma looked at ’Ginn.^ancl 
'Gina looked at mamma ; and then mamma gave 'Gina a little 
blow in the region of her hitlc waist, and then both burst out 
laughing, as ladies -wiU laugh, and as, let us trust, they may 
laugh foi ever and e.'cr. Why need tliere be a reason for 
laughing ? l^et us laugh when \vc are laughy, as wc sleep when 
\\c arc .sleepy. And so Mrs. Crump and her demoiselle laughed 
to their hearts' content ; and both fixed their large shining 
black eyes repeatedly on Mr. Walker. 

“ I won’t leave the room,” said he, coming forward with the 
heated iron in his hand, and smoothing it on the brown paper 
with all the dexterity of a professor (for the fact is, Mr. W. 
every morning curlca his own immense whiskers with#thc great- 
est skill and care) — “I won’t leave the room, Eglantine my 
boy. My lady here took me for a hairdresser, and so, you 
knoiy, I've a right to stay.” 

*' He can’t stay," said Mrs. Cnimp, all of a sudden, blushing 
as red as a pt'ony. 
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*^I Slmll have on my peignoir, mamma,*’ said Miss, look- 
ing at the gentleman, and then dropping down her eyes and 
blushing too. 

. , /'But he can’t stay, ’Cina, I tell you : do you think that I 

, would, before a gentleman, take off my ” 

' "Mamma means her FKONf ! " said Miss, jumping up; and 
?: beginning to. laugh with all her might ; at which the honest 
landlady of the " Bootjack,*' who loved a joke, although at her 
own expense, laughed too, and s.ud that no one, except Mr. 
Crump and Mr. Eglantine, had ever seen her without the orna- 
ment ill question. 

" Do go now', }ou provoking thing, you ! ” coniinucd Miss C. 
to Mr. Walker; " 1 wish to hear the hoverture, and it’s six 
o’clock now, and w'e shall never he done against then ; " but 
the way in which Morgiana said *' Do go,” clearly indicated 
"don’t ” to the perspicacious mind of Mr. Walker. 

“ Perhaps you 'ad belter go,” continue<l Mr. Eglantine, join- 
ingin this sentiment, and being, in truth, somewh.at uneasy at the 
admiration wdiioh his “swell friend ” excited. 

"I'll .sec you hanged fust, I'iggy my boy ! Go I won’t, until 
those ladies have had their hair dressed : didn't you yourself tell 
me that MiaS Oump’s was the most beautiful hair in Europe? 
And do you think that i’ll go aw’ay without seeing it? No, 
here I stay.” 

“You naiighly wicked odious provoking man !” said Miss 
Crump, But, at the same tune, slie took otf her bonnet, and 
placed it on one of the side candlesticks of Mr. Eglantine s glass 
(it was a black-velvet bonnet, trimmed with sham lace, and with 
a wreath of nasturtiums, convolvulust!s, and w'allflowers, within), 
and then said, “Give me the peignoir, Mr. Archibald, if you 
please;” and ICglantinc, who would do anything for her when 
she called him Archibald, immediately produced that garment, 
and wTapped round the delicate shouldci.s of the lady, who, re- 
moving a sham gold chain whjch she wore on her forehead, two 
brass hair-combs set w'ith glass nibies, and the comb which kept 
her ba^k hair togctlier — removing thcm» I say, and turning her 
great eyes towards the stranger, and giving her head a shake, 
down let tumble such a flootl of shining waving heavy glossy jetty 
hair, as would have done Mr, Rowland's heart good to see. It 
tumbled dowm Mi.sa Morgiana’s back, and it tumbled over her 
shoulders, it tumbkd over tlic chair on which she satti^and fiom 
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the midst of it her jolly brip:ht-eyed rosy face beamed out vitl^ a 
triumphant smile, which said, ** A'n’t 1 now the most angelic. ,■ 
being you ever saw?" , / 

" By Heaven ! it’s the most beautiful thing I ever saw ! " cried, 
Mr. Walker, with undisguised admiration. 

"/j;/’/ it?" said Mrs Crump, who made her daughter^^t ’ 
triumph her own. “lldgho! when T acted at ‘ The Wells * in 
i8ao, before that dear girl was born, / had such a head of hair ‘ 
as that, to a shade, sir, to a shade. Tiiey called me Ravenswing 
on account of it. I lost my head of hair when that dear child 
was born, and I often say to her, ' Morgiana, you came ittto the 
world to rob your mother of her ’air.’ Were you ever at ♦ iTlie' 
Wells,’ sir, in i8:iO? Perhaps you recollect Miss Uelancy? I 
am that Miss Delaney. Perhaps you recollect, — 

“ ‘ Tiiik-a-tink, tijik*n tiuk, 
liv thi: light of thf st.a, 

On the blue rive I’s Inink, 

I he.ud a guitar. 

• ' I heaid a gullar, 

On the blue wateis clear. 

And knc'\ by its luu-usic, 

, 'J’h.at .’selini was near I ' 

You remember that in the * Bagdad Belli, ’ ? Fatima, Delaney; 
Selim, Benloniond (his real n.nme wa«- ihinnion : and ho failed, 
poor fellow, in the public line afterwards). It was done to the 
tambourine and dancing between each verse,— 

“ ‘ Tink-:. ti;ik , link-.a-tluk. 

How the soft music swells, 

And 1 heal the soft clink 
Of the minaret bells ! 

Tink-a 

”Oh !’’ here cried Mhs C'niinp, as if 111 exceeding pain (and 
whether Mr. Eglantine had twitched, pulled, or hurt any one 
individual hair of that Ion ely head I don’t know) — " Oh, you are 
'killing me, Mr. Eglantine ! ’’ 

And with this mamma, w'ho was in her attitude, holding up 
the end of her boa as visionary tambourine, and Mr. '^alker, 
who W'as looking at her, and in his amusement at the mother’s 
performances had almost forgotten the charms of the daughter 
— both turned i-ouiid at once, and looked at her with many 
<;xpressions of sympathy, while Eglantine, in a voice of reproach, 
■said, " you, Morgiana! I kill^'^vc ^ : 
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I'm better now,” said the young lady, with a smile—'* I’ra 
better, Mr, Archibald, now.’* And if the truth must be told, na 
greater coquette than Miss Morgiana existed in all Mayfair — no, 
not among tlie most fashionable mistresses of the fashionable 
valets who frequented the "Bootjack.” She believed herself to 
be the most fascinating creature that the world ever produced ; 

* never saw a stranger but she tried these fascinalidlhs upon 
-him ; and her charms of manner and person were of that showy 
sort which is most popular in this world, where people are wont 
fo admire most that which gives them the least trouble to see ; 
and so you will find a tulip of a woman to be in fashion when a 
little humble violet or daisy of creation is passed over without 
, remark. Morgiana wns n tulip an'oiig women, and the tulip 
fanciers all came Hocking round her. 

Well, the said ' ' Oh !/' and " I’m belter now, Mr. Archibald,” 
thereby succeeded m drawing everybody’s attention to her lovely 
self. By the latter words Mr. EgLntinc was specially inflamed ; 
he glanced at Mr. Walker, and said, " Capling ! didn’t I tell you 
she was a creechcr ? .S'*c her hair, .Mr : it’s as black and as glossy 
as salting. It weighs fifteen pound, that hair, sir; and I 
wouldn't let iny ai^prentice -that blundei ing M ossiosc for instance 
(hang him !) — I w'onldn't let any one but myself dress that hair 
for five hundred guineas! Ah, Miss Moigiana, remember that 
you may a hoitys have Eglantine to dross your hair! -remembes 
that, that’s all.” An<l with this the worthy gentleman began 
rubbing delicately a little of the Eglantima into those ambrosial 
locks, winch he loved wuth all the love of a man and an artist. 

And as for Morgiana showing her hair, I hope none of my 
readers will entertain a bad opinion of the ])oor girl for doing so. 
Pier locks were her pride ; she acted at the private theatre " hair 
parts.” where she could appear on purpose to show' them in a 
dishevelled state ; and that her modesty was real, and not 
aflected, may be pro\cd by the fact that when Mr. Walker, 
Stepping up in the midst of Eglantine’s last speech, took hold of 
a kx:k of her hair very gently with liis hand, she cried “ Oh ! ” 
and started with all her niiglit, And Mr. liglantinc observed very 
gravely, '• Capting ! Miss Crump's hair is to be seen and not to- 
be touched, if you please.” 

"No more it is, Mr. Eglantine,” said her mamma. "And 
nowr, as it’s come to my turn, I beg tlie gentleman will be so- 
obliging as to go,” 
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and he was engaged to dinner at the “ Regent Club," aoid as bo' 
did not wisli to make Eglantine jealous, who evidently was, 
annoyed by his staying, he took his hat just as Miss Crump’s 
coiffure was completed, and. saluting her and her mamma, Teft) ' 
the rooin, , .v, 

^ “A tip-top swell, 1 can assure you," said Eglantine, nodding v 
after him : “a regular bang-up chap, and no mistake. Intimate', 
■with the Marquess of liillingsgale, ,ind Lord Vauxhall, and' 
that set. ' 

“ He's very genteel,” said Mrs. Cnimp. *' 

“ J.aw ! I’m sure I think nothing of iiim," said Morgiana. 

' And Captain W.dkci walked towards his club, meditating oil 
the beauties of Morgiana. “ What hair," said he, " what eyes 
the girl has ! tliey're as big as billiard-balls ; anti five thousand 
pounds. Eglantine’s in luck! five thous.md pounds-- she can't 
have it, it's impossible ! " 

No sooner was ?^Irs. Chump’s front arranged, during the time 
of which operation iMorgiana sat in perfect contentment looking 
at the la.st French fashions m the Courricr Dames, and 
thinking how her pink satin slip would dye, and make just such 
a mantilla as that represented m the engraving— no sooner was 
Mrs. Oiimp’s front arranged, than both ladies, taking leave of 
Mr. Eglantine, tripped back to the "Bootjack Hotel" in the 
neighbourhood, where a vc'ry neat green fly was already in 
waiting, the gentlciniin on tlie box of w^hich (from a li very-stable 
in the neighlxiurhood) gave a knowing touch to his hat, and a 
salute with his whip, to the two ladies, as they entered the 
tavern. 

"Mr, W.’s inside,’ .said tiic man - a driver .‘'roni Mr. Snaffle’s 
establishment; "he’s been in and out this score of times, and 
looking down the street for you," .And in the house, in fact, 
was Mr. WooLscy, the tailor, who h.id hiicd the fly, and w^ 
engaged to conduct the ladies that evening to the play. ■ 

ft was really rather too bad to think that Miss Alorgiana, after 
going to one lover tc have lier hair dressed, should , go with 
another to the play ; but sucli is the way with lovely woman,! 
Let her liave a dozen admirers, and the dear coquette will e.xer-, 
else her power upon them all ; and ;is a lady, when she has a 
large wardrobe, and a taste for variety in dress, will appear every 
Wy in a different costume, so will the young and giddy beauty 
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vreju’ her lovers, encouragiug now the black whiskers, now 
stnlUng on the brown, now thinking that the gay smiling rattle 
of Pin admirer becomes her very well, and now adopting thij sad 
sentimental' melancholy one, according as her changeful fancy 
, prompts her. Let us not be too angry with these uncertainties 
nnd caprices of beauty ; and depend on it that, for the most 
part, those females who cry out loudest against the Mightiness of 
th&r sisters, and rebuke their undue encouragement of this man 
,oc that, would Jo as much themsehes if they had the chance, 
and are constant, as 1 am to my coat just nf)w, because I have 
no other. 

‘‘Did you sec Doubleyou, 'Om.i clear?" said her mamma, 
addressing that young lady. “ He’s in llie bar with your pa, 
,and has his military coat with tlie King’s buttons, and look-^ like 
an officer.” 

This was Mr. Woolsey’s style, lus gicat .aim being to look like 
an army gent, for many of whom he m his cap.aoty of tiilor 
made those splendid red and blue coats which char.acteribe our 
military. As for the r )yal biiUon, had not lie m.icle a set of 
coats for his late Majesty, GeoVge 1 V\ ? and he would add, when 
he narrated this ciieumstanco, “ Sii, Prince lilmdicr and Prince 
bwartzenberg’s measure’s in the house no.v ; and what’s more, 
IVe cut for Wellington." T belawc he wouM li.ive gone to St, 
Helena to make a coat for Napolf'on, .^o gri'at was liis ardour, 
fie w'ore a blne-blrick wig, .and his wJiiskers weie of the same 
hue. He was brief and ^terri in eoiivers.ition ; and he alw'ays 
went to mascpierades and balls m a ficld-marshars uniform. 

“ He looks really ([uitc the thing to-night," continued Mre. 
(Trump. 

“Yes," said ’Hina; “but he’s such ,in odious wig, and the 
dye of his whiskers aUv.iys comes off on his white gloves." 

“Everybody has noi tlieir own hair, love,” continued Mrs, 
(Jrump with a sigh ; “ but Eglantine’s is beautiful." 

“Every bairdressoPs is," .answeied Morgiaua, rather con- 
temptuously; “but wh.U I c.in’t bear is that their fingeis is 
always s<j very fat and pudgy." • 

In fact, something had gone wrong with the fair Morgiana, 
Was it that she h.ad but little liking for the one pretender or the 
.Other? Was it that young (flaubcr, who acted Romeo in the 
private theatricals, wtus f.ii younger and more agree.able than 
either? Or was it, that seeing a roi/ -^cnfkman^ such as Mr. 
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Walker, with whom she had had her first interview, she felt BEiore 
and more the want of refinement in her other declared admllP^ ? 
Certain, however, it is, that she was very reserved all the evening; 
in spite of the attentions of Mr. Woolsey ; that she rcpeiteclly 
looked round at the box-door, as if she expected some one t<>' 
enter ; and tliat she partook of only a very few oysters, indeed^ 
out of the barrel which the gallant tailor had sent down to the 
*' Bootjack,” and off w'hich the party supped. ^ 

"What is it?” said Mr. "Woolsey to his ally, Crump, as they* 
sat together after the retirement of the ladies. "She was duml>, 
all night. She never once laughed at tlie farce, nor cried at thti ' 
tragedy, and you know she^lauglis and cries uncommon. She 
only took half her negus, ami not above a quarter of her beer.” 

"No more she did!” replied Mr. Crump very calmly, "I 
think it must be the baiber as has been captivating her: ho 
dressed her hair for the play.” 

“Hang him, I'll shoot him!” said Mr. Woolsey. "A fat 
foolish effeminate be.ist like that niariy Miss Morgiana? Never : 

1 wil! shoot him. 1*11 provoke him next Saturday— I’ll tread 
on his toe — I'll pull his nose.” 

• " No quarrelling at the ‘ Kidneys’ ! ” answ’crcd Crump sternly : 

" there, shall be no quarrelling in that room as long as f/ii in the 
chair I ” 

"Well, at any rate you’ll stanch my friend?” 

" You know I will,” answcicd tlie other. “ You are honour- 
able, and 1 like \ ou better than ICglaritine. I trust you more than 
Eglantine, .sir. You’re inoic of a man than Kglanliue, though 
you are a tailor ; an<l 1 wish w'ith all my heart you may get Mor- 
giana, Mrs. C. goes the other way, 1 know : but I tell you what; 
women will go their own ways, sir, and Morgy’s like her mother 
ill this point, and depend upon it, Morgy will decide for helrsclf.’^ 
Mr. Woolsey presently went home, still persisting in his plan for 
the assassination of Eglantine. Mr. Ciump went to bed very 
quietly, and snored thtougli the night in his usual tone. Mr.' 
Eglantine passed .some feverish moments of jealousy, for he had 
come down to the club in the evening, and had lizard, that 
Morgiana was gone to the play with his rival. And Misii 
Morgiana drc;amed of a man who was — must we say it?— 'ex- 
ceedingly like Captain Howard Walker. "Mrs. CapM^ln So- 
anil-so ! ” thought she. “ Oh, 1 do love a gentleman dearly ! " ’ 
And about this time, too, Mr, Walker himself came rolling 
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1>o<^ ff6m the Regent,'* hiccupping, ** Such Jiaijlr i such 
bi'ows^K^guch eyes I like b-b-billiard-balls, by Jpve ! '* * , 


CHAPTER IT. 

:Xn %vhicfj Mr', Walker mahs three Jltempls io ascertain the Du^elling 
. of MorgiQHd. 

< Thk day after thf dinner at the “Regent Club,” MrWitIker 
' stepped over to the sliop of his friend the iHTfumer. where, as 
the young man. Mr. Moisroso, \\as estabh-siied in the 
' front premises. 

' For some reason or other, the Captaiit was particularly good* 
jhmnoured; and, quite torgetful of the words which had passed 
between him and Mr. Eglantine's lieutenant the day before, began- 
addressing the latter w ith extreme cordiality. 

“A good morning to you, Mr. Mossrose,” said Optain 
Walker. “ Wl\y, sir, you look as fresh as your namesake*— you 
do, indeed, now, Mossrose." 

You look ash yellow rj.sh a guiii«M,’‘ responded Mr. Mossrose 
sulkily. He thought the Caiilain was hoaxing him. 

“My good .sir,” replies llie otlier, nothiig cast down, “I 
drank rather too freely last night.” 

“ The more beast you ! ” said Mr. Mossrose?. 

“Thank you, Mossro.>e ; the same to yon,’* aiis\V(Tecl the 
Captain. 

“ If you call rno a beast, I'll punch your head off! " an.swcred 
the young man, who had much skill in the art which many of 
his brethren practise. 

“t didn’t, my fme fellow," replied Walker. “On the con- 
trary, you *' 

“ Do you mean to give me the lie?" br*oke out the indignant 
Mossrose, who hated the agent fiercely, and did not in the least 
care to conceal his hate. 

In fact, it was bis fixed purpose to piek a quairel with Walker, 
^uid to drive him, if possible, from Mr. Isglantinc’s shop. “ Do 
you mean to give me the he, 1 say. Mr. Hooker W\ilker?" 

“t^or Heavens sake, Amos, hold your tongue!" exclaimed 
the Captain, to whom ilie name of Ih*oker was as poison ; but 
this moment a customer stepping in, Mr. .\mos exchanged 
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his/erocious, aspect for (k bland grin, and Mr* Waiter 
into the studio. ' ' i. . / - * 

When in Mr. Eglantine’s presence, Walker, too, wa^ 
in a mmuie, sank down on a settee, held out his hdnd JOitlje 
perfumer, and began confidentially discoui^ng with him, “ ' . ' 

“ Suck a dinner, Tiny my boy," said he ; "such priiile 
to Cat it, ttx)! Billingsgate, VauxhaJl, Cinqbars. Buff of ^th0‘. 
Blues, and half-a-do/cn more of the best fellows in town. 
what do you think llie dinner cost a head? I'll wager yofcij/ 
nevw guess." 

“Was it two guinoiis a head?— In course 1 mean wlthdut. 
wine," said the genteel perfumer. ' ■ 

“ Guess again 1 " 

“Well, was it ten guineas a head? I'll gue.ss any sum yod 
please," replied Mr. Egl.intine: “for I know that when you,-, 
nods are together, you <loiv’t spare your money. 1 myself, at ind 

‘ ?iar and Gaiter ' at Richmond, once paid " 

“ Eightcenpence?" »■ 

“ Heighleenpencc, sir!---! paid fivc-and-lhirty shillings ptir 
*ead. I'd have you to know that 1 can act a^ a gentleman as 
well as any other gentleman, sir," an.swered the perfumer with 
much dignity. 

“ Well, eightoeniicncc was what rev* paid, and not a rap more, ■ 
' upon my honour." 

' ‘ Nonsense, you’re joking, 'I ho Marcjiie''? of Billingsgate dine 
for eightcenpence ! Wh} , hang it, if I was a marquess, I’d pay 
a five-pound note for my lunch." 

“ You liille know the person. Master JCglaiitine," replied the 
Captain, with a smile of contemptuous superiority ; “you little 
know the real man of fashion, my g<x>d fellow. Simplicity, sir 
— simplicity’s the cliaracteristic of the real gentleman, and so I’ll 
tell you v.'hat \ye had for dinner." 

“ Turtle and venisoff, of course : — no nob dines witliout them.^^ 
“Pshal we're sick of 'era! Wc had pea soup and boiled 
tripe! What do you think of //M-f t* We had sprats and herrings, 
a bullock’s heart, a hoiked sliouldcr of mutton and potatoes, pig’s- ; 
fry and Irish stew. / ordered the dinner, sir. and got more credit 
for inventing it than they cvct gave to Ude or Soyer., The 
Marquess was in ecstasies, the Ear) devoured half-a-bushel‘of ' 
sprats, and if the Viscount is not laid up w ith a surfeit of bullock's n 
heart; my name’s not Howard Walker. Billy, as I call him, ‘ 
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'ij> the <;Wri and gave my health,* and what do, yott think the 
ijasctd'jproposed?” . , 

** \Vh&.i-did his Lordship propose ? ” 

, every man present should subscribe twopence, and pay 

for niy share of the dinner. By Jove !' it is true, and the money 
WM handed to me in a pewter-pot, of whicfi they also begged to 
,pafike me a present Wo afterwards went to Tom Spring'.s, from 
to the ‘Finish,' from tlio ‘ Finish' to the wnlch-house — 
'.tjiat i«, f/iey did — and sent for me, just as I was getting into beck 
,to bail them all out.” 

. -"They’re happy dogs, those young noblemer\” ?a:d Mr. 
Eglantine ; "nothing but pleasure from morning till night ; no 
'alTcctation neither — no hotnre ; but manly downright straight^ 
'fotward good fellows." 

■ "Should you like to meet them, Tmy my boy?” said the 
Captain. 

"If I dill, sir, I hope 1 .should .show' myself to be the gcntle- 
' roan,'' answ'crcd Mr. Eglantine. 

" Well, you .r//r7//meet tlicm, and I-ady Billingsgate .shall order 
her perfumes at your shop. We are going to dine, next week, 
'.all our set, at Mealy-fiiccd Bob’s, and you shall be my guest,” 
cried the Captain, slapping the delighted artist on the back. 
"And iiov\, my boy, tell me how ye// sjient the evening.” 

"At my club, sir,” .mswered Mr. Eglantine, blushing rather. 

" What ! not at tlie play with the lovely black-cyed Miss — — 
What is her n.amo. Eglantine?” 

".Never mind her name. Captain,” replied Eglantine, partly 
from prudence and partly from shamc'. He had not the heart to 
own it whs Crump, and he did not care that the Captain should 
knpw more of his destined bride. 

"You wish to keep the five thousand to yourself—cli, you 
rogue?” resixinded the Captain, with a good-humoured air, 
although exceedingly mortified ; for, to say the truth, he bad 
put himself to the trouble of telling the abc;vc long story of the 
dinner, and of promising to introduce Eglantine to the lords, 

“ {Solely th'it he might elicit from that gentteman’s good-humour 
some further particulars regarding the young lady with the 
'..bniiai;d-ball eyes. It was for the very same reason, too, that he 
"bad made the attemiU at reconciliation with Mr. Mossrose which 
Iiad just so signally failed. Nor would the reader, did he know 
Mr. betJcr, at all require to have the above explanation ; but 
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. ^ yet we are only at the first chapter of his history, alttcf>ho is, 
to know what the hero's motives can be unless we take this tfcjttfelie 
to explain? “ . , 

Well, the little dignified answer of the worthy dealer 
gamot, Never mind her 7iame, Captain f*' threw ' the gall^t 
< aptnin quite aback ; and though he sat for a quarter o^ a^n hotjy. 
longer, and was exceedingly kind ; and thotigh he threw qj^t, 
some skilful hints, yet the perfumer was quite unconquerable' f 
or, rather, he was too frightened to lell : the poor fat timid easy , 
good-natured gentleman was always the prey of rogues, — pantijig 
and floundering in one rascal’s snare or another's. He had the^ 
dissimulation, too, which timid men have ; and felt the presence . 
of a victimiser ns a hare does of a greyhound. Now he would, 
be qiiitc still, now he would double, and now he would run, and 
then came the end. He knew, by his .sure instinct of fear, that 
the Captain had, in asking ihcst* <iuestions, a scheme agaiast - 
him, and so ho was cautions, and trembled„and doubted. A>i^‘ 
oh ! how he thanked Iils stars when Lady (Jrogm ore’s chariot drove 
up, with the Misses Grogmorc, w'ho wanted their hair dressed, 
and were going to a breakfa'-t at three o’clock ! 

“ni look in agajn, Tiny,” .said the Captain, on hearing the 
summons. 

" Vo, Captain,” said the other : “ fkank you ” and went into' 
the lady’s studio with a heavy lieavL 

“Get out of the way, you infernal villam !” roared the Cap- 
tain, with many oaths, to L;;dy Grogmore's large footman, with 
ruby-coloured tights, who was standing inhaling the ten thousand 
perfumes of the shop , and the latter, moving away in great ' 
teiTOr, the gallant agent pjissed out, (juite heedless of the grin 
of Mr. Mossrose. 

Walker wa.i in a fury at his want of success, and w'alkcd 
down Bond Street in a fury. “ I will know where the girl 
lives!" swore he. “I'll .spend a five-pound note, by Jpvel, 
rather than not know where she lives ! ” 

That you would — I know you xoould}" said a little grave 
low voice, all of a sucklcn, by his side. “ Pooh ! what^s money 
to you?" 

Walker looked down ; it was Tom Dale. 

Who in London did not know little Tom Dale? He ha^l 1 
.cheeks like an apple, and his hair curled every morning, and. • 
little blue slock, and always two new magazines uft^cr hi^' 
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a^d an umbrella and a little brown frock'Coat» and big 
s>qu^>toGd shoes- with which he wtxii. popping dowT^ the sUcev 
He; was ever^avbcrc at once. E\eryl>ody met him every day, 
and he knew eveiything that everybody ever did ; thougti no- 
body^sver knew what he did. He was, they say, a hundred years 
oldr and had never dined 'at his owm charge once in those hun-^ 
,drcd, yeai'S. He looked like a figure out of a w'ax-work, with 
• 'glassy clear meaningless eyes * lie alw.nys sjioke \viih a grin ; he 
^ew what you had for dinn(u the day bt lore he met you, and 
what everybody had had for dinner foi a century back almost lie 
Was the receptacle of all the scandal of all the world, lioml 
, 'Street to Bread Slret'l ; he kmnv all the authors, ah the actors, 

‘ all the notoricticfi “ of tlio town, and the privati* histories of 
^ach. That is, he never knew anything really, but suppliexT 
deficiencies of truth and memory uith ready-coined, never- 
failing lies. lie \ias the mo^t benevolmit man in tlie universe,- 
and never saw you without telling you evcT> thing most cruel of 
your neighbour, and w'ben he left you he went to do the same 
kind turn by yourself. 

“ Pooh ! what’.s money to you, my dear boy?” said little Tom 
Pale, who had just come out of Ebeis’s, where h(‘ liad been 
filching an opeia-tickcl. “ Von make it m bushels in the City, 
you know you do —in thousands I .saw ) ou go into Eglantine’s. 
Fine business that ; fin<-st in London. Five shilling cakes of 
Soap, my dear boy. / can't wash with such. 'J'hoiisands a 
year that man has made— hasn't he ? ” 

Upon my word, 'Foni, I don't know,” says the Captain. 

** You not know? Don't tell me.* You know everything — 
you agent.s. You knino he makes fi\e lliousaiid a year — ay, 
and might inakc ten, but you know why he don't.” 

Indeed I don't.” 

Nonsense. Don't humbug a pooi old fcllov,^ like me. 
Jews — ^Amos — fifty percent., ay? Why can't he got his money 
' from a good Christian ?” 

,, “I heard something of that '=ort." said Walker, laughing. 
"Why, \j|y Jove, Tom, you know twerythmg ! " 

**Yott know everything, my dear boy. You know what a 
lrasca,lly trick that op<.’ra cre.iture. served him, poor fellow. 

; Cashjiiere shawls— Storr and Mortimer’s-—* Star and Garter.* 
l^uch better dine quiet off pea-soup and sprats — ^ay? His 
btiitera have, .as you know very well.” 
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“I*ea-soup .'ind sprats! What have you Ueai'd of , 
already?" , ' 

“Who bailed I^ord Billingsgate, hey, you'rogud?" ^'d toe. 
Toni gave a knowing and almost demoniacal grin. “ Wjib 
wouldn't go to the ‘ Finish?’ Wlio had the piece of pla^ pte^ 
seated to him filled with sovereigns ? ’ And you deserved ii, injr, 
dear boy— you deserved it; They s;\id' it was only halfpei^Ctt^,*^ 
but / know bettor ! " and hero Tom wont off in a cough. 

“ I say, Toni," cried Walker, inspired with a sudden thought^. 
“you, who know everything, and are a theatrical mani did you,! 
ever know a Miss Delaney, an actress?" ' \ 

“At ‘vSadler’s Wells' in 'i6? Of course 1 did. Real name/ 
was Budge. Lord Slnpj^^r admired her very much, my.doj^i; 
boy. She maiTiccl a niiin by the name of ( 'rump, his Lordship’s,’. . 
black footman, and brought him fixo thousand pounds; and'' 
they keep tlic 'lV»otjack’ public-hou'-x in Bunker's Buildings, 
and they’ve got fourteen children. Is one of lln^m handsome, 
eh, you sly rogue — apcl is it that which you will give five pounds 
to know? (iod bless voii, my dear dear boy. Jones, ray clear 
friend, how arc you ? " 

And now, seizing on Jones, 'rom Dale It'fi. Mr. Walker alone, 
and proceeded to pour into Mr. Jones's imp an account of the 
individual whom ho had just quitted ; how he wfis the best fellow 
in the world, and Jones kncii} it , how lie was in a fine way of 
making his fortune ; how he had been in tin* Fleet many times, 
and how lie w'as at this moment employed in looking out for a 
young lady of whom a c(Ttain great marquess (whofii Jon^ 
knew very well, too) had expressed an admiration. 

33ut for these observ.ttions, which he did not hear, Optain 
Walker, it may be pronounced, did not care, llis eyes bright- 
ened up, he marched quickly and gaily ruvjiy ; and turning 
into his ewn chambers opposite Isglan tine’s shop, saluted that 
establishment with a grin of triuniph, “ You w’ouldn’t tell me 
her name, wouldn’t you ? " said Mr. Walker. “ Well, the luck’s 
with me now, and here goes." 

Two days after, aS Mr. Eglantine, with white glo>jes and a . 
. case of cau-de-Colognc as a present in his pocket, arrived at the’ ' 
“Bootjack Hotel,” Littjc Bunker’s Buildings, Berkeley Square 
(for it must out— that was the place in which Mr. Crump’s inn 
was situated), he paused for a moment at the threshold of the^ 
liiOe house of entertainment, and listened, with beating heart*.' 
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lo (he , sound of deliciotis music that a well-kftown voice was 
uttering within. 

The moon was playing in silvery brightness down the gutter . 
of .the humble street. A “ helper," rubbing down one. of Lady 
Smigsmag’s carriage-horses, even paused in his whistle td listen 
tq'thesUain. Mr. Tressle's man, who had been professionally 
D<xupied, ceased his tap-tap upon the coflin which he was getting 
in readiness. The greengrocer (theic* is alw ays a greengrocer in 
narrow streets, and he goes out in while Berlin gloves as a 
supernuinorary footman) was standing charmed at his little green 
gate ; the cobbler (there is always a cobbler too) \\.'.> ilrunk, as 
tishal, of evenings, but, with unusual subordination, never sang 
except when the refrahi of the ditty arrived, when he hiccupped 
it forth with tipsy loyalty ; and F'glantine leaned against the 
chequers painted on the door-side under the name of Oump, 
and looked at the red illumined curtain of the bar, and the v-ast * 
well-known shadow of Mrs. (‘rniii|)’s Uirban within. Now and 
again the shadow of that w 01 thy inalion's hand would be seen 
to grasp the shadow of a botlk*, then the shadow of a cup 
would rise towards the turban, and still llu' .strain proceeded. 
Eglantine, 1 say, took out hi^ yellow iKindanna , and Ijrushed 
the beady drops from his brow, and laid the contents of his 
white kids on his heart, and sighed with ecstatic sympathy. 
ITie song began,- - 

" Come to the greenwood lice, ' 

('orne where the dark woods he, 

J leajrest, <) come with me ' 
i let us rove~0 my love— O iny love ! 

O my-y lo^ e ! 

{^Dytfnkcn Colblcr xvltkoafi - O my-y love ! " 

* “ Beast ! ” says h'glantinc. 

“Come- ’tis the moonlii;bt hour, 

Devv is on lo.if and flower, 

Come to the linden lK>wer, ■ - 
ijj ^ l.ct us rove —O my love -O niy lovo 1 

. Lef U.S ro-o-ove, hirlurliety ; yes, w'c’ll ro\o, liirliirliety, 

^ I’Jjfroiigh the gro-o-ove, hirlurliety — luilitrli-e-i-e-i-e-i ! 
as ttsitat ) — Let us ro-o-ove,” 

• “ You hero?" says another individual, coming clinking up the 
Street, in a military -cut dross-coat, the buttons whereof shone 

* The words of this song arc «'opyriiiht, uor will the cop j tight he sold 
',foi less thtin twopence halfpenny. 
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very bright in the moonlight. *' You her(*i Eglafttinfe?--^yQU'rc 
always here." , , 

■ Hush, Woolsey," said Mr. Eglantine to his rival the ^tnijor 
(for he was the individual in question) t and Woolsey, aqcoifd* 
ingly, put his back against the opposite door-post and chequers*, 
so that (willi poor Eglantine‘s .bulk) nothing much thicker tli^n 
a sheet of paper could pass out or in. And thus theSe t^O 
amorous caryatides kept guard as the song continued : — 

Dark is the wood, ainl wide, 

H.'ingers, tliey say, betide : 

Hul, at iny Albeit’.s side. 

Nought 1 fca», O »ny love- O my love 1 

“ Welcome the ^tcMiwood tiee, 

- \V<dcome the forest tree, 

Jiearcst with the*:, with thee, 

Nought I fi'.ir, O my luve - O ma-a-y love ! ” 

ICglantine’fi fine e}c-> were filU‘d with tears as Morgiana pas- 
sionately uttered the above beautiful words. Little Woolsey’^ 
eyes glistened, as h(‘ clenched his hst with an oath, and saitl, 
"Show me any singing th.at can beat /// ?/. Cobbler, shut your 
• mouth, or I'll break your head ! " 

Rut the cobbler, regardless of the threat, continued to iXTforiTa 
the " l>urliirliety " witli great accuracy ; and whim that was ended, 
both on his part and Morgiana's, a rapturous knocking of glasses 
was heard in the little bar. liieii a great clapping of hands, .and 
finally .somebody sliouted " Bntvtj f ” 

"Brava!” 

At that w'ord Eglandne turned deadly pale, then gave a start, 
then a rush forward, w'hich pinned, or rather cusliioned, the 
tailor against the ivall ; then twisting himself abruptly round* 
he sprang to the door of the bar, and bounced into that apart-' 
nient, 

** J/ow are you, my nosrgayf" exclaimed the same voice wltich. 
had shouted " Brava ! " It was that of Captain Walker. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, a gentleman, with the King’s , 
button on his military coat, walked abruptly into Mr. Eglamine’s. 
shop, and. turning on Mr. Mossrose, said, "Tell your master I, 
' want to see him.” 

"He's ill his studio,” said Mr. Mossrose. 

" Well, then, fellow, go and fetch him I ” , : 

And Mossrose, thinking it must be the Lord Chambcrlaini Or 
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Poctor Praetoriufs at least, w'alked into the studio, where the 
perfumer was seated in a very glossy old silk dressing-gown, his 
fair hair hanging over his white face, his double chin over his 
flaccid whity-bixnvn shirt-collar, his pea-green slippers on the 
hob, and on the fire the jxjt of chocolate which was simmering 
for his breakfast. A lazier fellow than ixxjr Eglantine it W’ould 
be' hard to find ; whereas, on the contrary, Woolscy was always 
up and brushed, spick and-span, atse\en o'clock ; and had gone 
through his and given out the woik for the jtairneynjcn, 

and eaten a hearty breakfast of rashers of bacon, before Eglan- 
tine had. j)ut the usual j>ound of grease to his Iw’ir : fingers 
were always as dnn\p and shin> us if he had iheiu in a pomatum 
pot), and arranged his figure for the day. 

“ Here’s a gent wants you in the shop, ’ sa>s Mr. M(o.s.srose, 
leaving the do<w of communication wid(‘ open. 

“Say I’m in Ix'tl, Mr. Mossrosc ; I’m out of six'rrcts, and 
really can sec nobody.” 

“'It’s some one from Vind'-or, I think ; he's got llie lOyal 
button," says Mossrosc. 

“ It's niC' Wool.sey,” shouted the little man fiom (he shop. 

Mr, Eglantine at this jumj>*(l np, niatlc a riisli to the door 
leading to his priv.ite apartment, and di.snp(X'ared in a twinkling. 
Hut it must not he imagmed that he lied in order to avoid Mr. 
Woolscy. lie only wont away for one mmulc just to put on his 
belt, for he wms ashamed to be s<*en withtml it by his rival. 

This being a^'sumed. and his toilet somewhat airanged. Mr. 
Woolsey was admitted into his j^nvalc room. Anti .Mossrose 
would have heard e\ery w’oixl of the euinersation lietween those 
two gentlemen, had not WooKcy, oiiening the door, suddenly 
pouncetl on the assistant, taken him by the collar, and told him 
to disappear altog<'ther into the shop; which Mossrosc did; 
vowing he would have liLs rev'cnge. 

The subject on which \V(X)lsey had come to treat was an impor- 
tant one. “Mr. Eglantine,” says he, “ lhe>-e’s no u.se disguising 
from one another that we are lK)lh of us in love with Miss 
Mopgiana^ ami that our chance.s up to this time have been pretty 
equal. But that ('apinin whom you introduced, like an a.ss as 
you were ” 

“An ass, Mr. Woolsey ! I’d have \ou to know, sir, that I’m 
' no more a ha.ss than you aie, Mr, :uidas for introducing the 
Captain, 1 dkl no such thim; ' 
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“ Well, well, he’s got a-poaching into ptlr preserves, somehow. 
He’s evidently sweet upon the young woman, and is a more 
fashionable chap than either of us two. Wc must get him c^ut 
of the house, sir— we must circumwent him ; and /Jinn, Mr. 
Eglantine, will be time enough for you and me to try which is 
the best man.” 

“ //<? the best man ! ” thought Eglantine ; “the little biild un- 
sightly tailor creature ! A. ‘ man with no more soul than Itis 
smoothing-hiron ! ” The {x^rfumer, as may be imagined^ did 
not utter this sentiment aloud, but expressed himself, quite w'lllmg 
to enter into any ha mi cable arrangement by which the. new can- 
didate for Miss Cmnip’s favour must be thrown over. It was 
accordingly agreed between the two gentlemen that they should 
coalesce against the common enemy ; that they should, by reciting 
many perfectly well-founded stones in the Captain's disfavfcjWi'i 
influence the minds of Miss f'rump’s parents, and of herself, if 
possible, against this wolf in shecji's clothing; and that, W'lteu 
they were once fairly iid of him, each should be at liberty, as 
before, to prefer his o\v ii claim. 

I, “1 have thought of a .subject,” said tlx little tailor, lurnmg 
very red, and hemming and haw ing a groat deal. ‘ ‘ I’ve tliought, 
I say, of a pint, wliich may 1>c resorted to with advantage at the 
present juncture, and in which each of us may be useful to the 
other. An exchange, Mr. Eglantine: do you lake?” 

Do you mean nn acv,ommodation -bill?” said Eglantine, 
whose mind ran a goo.l deal on that species of exchange. 

“ Pooh, non.xnse, sir! The n.unc of our firm is, I flatter 
myself, a little more up in the market than sonic other ix*o.ple’s 
names.” 

“Do you mean to in.^ult the name of Archibald lilglantinc, 
sir? T'ci h«'3ve you to know that at three months” 

“ Non.sense I ” says Mr. Woolscy, mastering his emotion, 
“There’s no use a quarrelling, Mr. K, : we’re not in love with 
each other, J know that. You wish me hanged, or as good, 
I know^ that I ” 

“ Indeed I clon’fc, .sir ! '* 

“You do, sir; I tell you, you do! and what's more, I wish 
the .same to you - transported, at any rate ! But as two sailors, 
when a boat's a-sinking, , though they hate each other ever, so 
inucli, will helj) and bnle the boat out ; so, sir, let tts act ; lot 
Ub be the two sailors,” 
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" Bail, sir?" said Eglantine, as usual mistaking the drift of the 
argument. “ I’Jl bail no man 1 If you're in difficulties, I think 
y»u had better go to your senior partner, Mr. Woolscy." And 
Eglantine's cowardly little soul w’as filled with a savage satisfac- 
tion to think that his enemy was in distress, and actually obliged 
to come to him for succour. 

^'You're enough to make Job swear, you great fid stuphl lazy 
old barber ! *' roared Mr. Woolscy, in a fury. 

Eglantine jumped up and made for the bell-rope. 'I'he gallant 
little tailor laughed. 

'“There no need to call in Betsy," said he. *' I'm not a-going 
to eat you, Eglantine ; you’re a bigger man tlian me ; if you 
were just to fall on nu‘, yoii d smother me ! Just sit still on the* 
sofa and listen to reason." 

“ Well, sir, pro-cccil," said the barber, with a gasp. 

“Now, listen! What's the datling wish of your heart? I 
know it, sir ! you’ve told it to Mr. Tressle, sir, and other gents 
at the club. The darling wish of your heart, sir, is to have a 
slap-up coat turned out of the of Messrs. T-in‘^<ey, Woolscy 

& Company. You saitl you’d give twenty guineas for one of 
our coats, you know you did ! Lord Bolsterton’s a fitter man 
than you, and look what a figure we turn him out. (.'an any 
firm in England dress Lord Bolstorton but us, so .is to maki* his 
Lordship look decent? I defy ’em, sir! We could have given 
Daniel Larnbeit n figure I " 

“If I want a coat, sir," siiid Mr, Eglantine, “and I don't 
deny it, there’s some people want a head of hair!" 

“Tliat’.s the very point I was coming to,’’ said the tailor, 
resuming the violent blush which was mentioned as having 
suffused his countenance at tlic beginning of llie con\crs,ition. 

‘ ‘ Let us have terms of iimt ii.il acconiinotlation. M ako me a wig, 
Mr. Eglantine, and though I m'ver yet cut a yanl of cloth except 
for a gentlem.in. I’ll pU'dge you my word I’ll ni.ike you a coat.’* 

*" IEi7/you, honour bright?" says Eglantine. 

Honour bright," says the tailor. " Look > ' and in an 
Instant he^rew from his pocket one of llioi^fe slips of piuchment 
which' gentlemen of his profession carry, .and putting Eglantine 
into the projxir position, began to take the preliminary observa- 
tions. He felt Eglantine’s heart thump with hapiiincss as his 
m^ure passed over that soft pari of the perfumer's person. 

■ Then pulling down the window'-bhnd, and looking that the 
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door was locked, and blushing still more deeply than evter, the 
tailor seated himself in an arm-chair towards which Mr, 
beckoned him, and, taking off his black wig, exposed hi$ 
to the groat perrucpiier's gaze. Mr. Eglantine looked at it* 
nieaMirod it, manipulated it, sat for three minutes with his 
in liis hand and his elbow on his knee, gazing at the tailoiy's 
cranium with all his might, walked round it tw'ice or thrice, and 
then said, “It's enough, Mr. Woolsey. Consider the job as 
done. And now, sir," said ho, with a gi eally relieved air — ” atid 





now, Wooisoy, let us 'ave a glass of ( ’urafoa to celebrate this 
haiispicious meeting." 

'I’lic tailor, however, stiffly replied that he never drank in a 
morning, and left the room without offering to shake ,Mr. Eglan- 
tine by the hand , for he despised that gentlonvan very heartily, 
and himself, too, for coming to any compromise with him, and 
for so far demeaning himself as to make a coat for a biirbcf. ^ 

I-ooking from his chambers on the other side of- the Street, 
that inevitable Mr. Walker saw the tailor Issuing from tl» 
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perfumer’s shoi>, and was at no loss fo guess that something 
extraprdinaryHniust be in progress when two such bitter enemies 
. met toother. 


CHAPTER IlL 

What came of Mt. Walker* s Disrenrry of the Bootjack'* 

It is \ery easy to slate how the Captain came to take up that 
proud position at the "liooijack” which we have seen him 
occupy on the evening when the sound of the fatal " Pr 'va ! " so 
astonished Mr. Fuglaniine. 

^rbe mere entry into the eslablisluncnt vvaa, of course, not 
difficult. Any person by simply utteriDg the words “A pint of 
beer," was free of the “ llootjack , ” and it w.is some such watch- 
word that Howard Walker employed when he made his first 
appearance, lie lequcsted to be sliown into a parlour where he 
might repose himself for a wdiile, and was ushered into that very 
ijwr/aw where the " Kulnev Club” met. Then he .stated that 
the beer was the best lie had cvei tasted, except in Havana, and 
in some parts of Spain, he added ; and, professing to be cv- 
tremoly “peckish,” recpie^lcd to know if tlicre were any cold 
meat in the house wliercof he could make a dinner. 

“ I don't usually dine at tins hour, landlord,” said lu*, Hinging 
down a half-sovereign for payment of the beer; “but your 
parlour looks so comfortable, and the Windsor chairs are so snug, 
that I'm .sure I could not dine better at the first club in l^ndon.’* 
“ One of the fust elub^ in Loudon is held in this very room,” 
said Mr. Ournp, very well pleased . “ and attended by some of 
the best gents in town, too. Wc call it the ‘ Kidney Club.' ” 

“ Why, bless my soul ! it is the very club my friend Eglantine 
has so often talked to me about, and attended by some of the 
tip-top tradesmen of ihe metropolis ! ” 

“ 'riiere’s better men here than Mr. I '.glantine.” replied Mr. 
Crump, “ though he'.^ a good nian—l don't say he's not a good 
man — but theic’s better. Mr. Clinker, sir ;,Mr. Woolsey, of the 

house of Ciosey, Woolsey Sc. Co.” 

“ The great army-cIothicrs 1” ciicd Walker ; “ the first house 
in town ! ” and so commued, with exceeding urbanity, holding 
oonversati^Q with Mr. Cminp. until the honest landlord retired 
.delighted^ and told Mrs. Crump in the bar that there was a 
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ti|>- top swell in the *' Ki&ney ’* parlour, whd was a»going to have 
his dinner there, " . ‘ , 

Fortune favoured the brave Captain in every way* It Was 
Mr. Crump's own dinner-hour ; and on Mrs. Crump Stepping 
into the parlour to ask the guest whether he would like a slice^of 
the joint to which the family were about to sit down, fancy that 
lady’s start of astonishment at recognising Mr, Eglantine’s faCjfi- 
tious friend of the day before. The Captain at once demanded 
permission to partake of the joint at the family table ; the lady 
could not with any great reason deny this request ; the Captain 
was inducted into the bar ; and Miss Crump, who always cam^. 
down late for dinner, was even more astonished than her mamma ' 
on beholding the occupier of the fourth place at the tabic. Had 
she expected to .see the fascinating stranger so soon again? I 
think she had. Her big eyes said us much, as, furtively looking 
up at Mr. Walker’s face, they caught his looks ; and thenbounc- 
ing down again towards lu^r plate, pretended to be very busy in ■ 
looking at the boiled beef and carrots there displayed. .She 
blushed far rodder than those carrots, but her shming ringlets 
hid her confusion together with her lovely face. 

Sweet Morgiana ! the billiaid-ball eyes had a tremendous 
cfRct on the Captain. They fell plump, as it were, into the 
pocket of his heart ; and he gallantly proposed to treat the 
company to a bottle of champagne, wliich was accepted without 
much difficulty. 

Mr. Crump, under pretence of going to the cellar (where he 
said he had some cases of the finest champagne in Europe), 
called Dick, the boy, to him, and despatchcii him with all speed 
to a wine merchant'.’?, whore a couple of bottles of the liquor 
were procured. 

“Bring up two bottles, Mr. C.," Captain Walker gallantly' 
said w'hcn Crump made, his move, as it were, to the cellar, ; and 
it may Ix^ imagined after the two bottles were drunk (of which 
Mrs. Crump took at least nine glasses to her .share), how happy, 
merry, and confidential the whole party had become. , Crump 
told his story of the ‘i Bootjack," and whose boot it had drawn ; 
thfc former Miss Delaney expati.ited on her past theatrical life, 
and the pictures hanging round the room. Miss was equally, 
communicative : and, in short, the Captain had all the secrets of; 
the little family in his possession ere sunset. He Icnew that. 
Miss cared little for either of her suitors, about whom mamma 
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nnd pifipa bnd a little qunrrel. He heard Mrs. Crump talk of 
Morgifuja’s property, and fell more in love with her than ever. 
Then came tea, the luscious 6rumpet, the quiet game at cribbage, 
and. the song—the song which poor Eglantine heard, and which 
. caused Woolsev’s rage and his despair. 

. At Uie close of the evening the tailor w.as in a greater rage, 
juid the perfumer in greater despair than ever. He had made 
his little present of cau-de-Cologne. “ Oli fio ! ’! says the Captain, 
With & horse-iaugh, “it smells of the shop!" He tiunted the 
tailor about his wig, and the honest fellow had only an oath 
to give by way of repartee. He told liis stories a^out his' club 
and his lordly friends. What chance had either against the all- 
accomplished Howard Walk<'r? 

Old Crump, with a good innate sense of right and wrong, 
hated the man ; Mrs. Outnp dal not feel (piitc at her case re- 
,garding him ; but Morgiana tliought him the most delightful 
person the world ever j produced. 

Eglantine’s usual morning costume was a blue satin neckcloth 
Embroidered with butterflies and ornamented with a brandy-ball 
brooch, a light shawl waistcoat, and a rhubarb-coloured coat of 
the sort which, 1 beliiwe, are c.illed 'raghonis, and which have 
no waist-buttons, and made a pretcnc<‘, as it w'cre, to have no 
waists, but arc in rcMlity adopted by the fat in order to give them 
11 waist. Nothing easier for an obese man than to have a waist ; 
ho has but to pinch his middle part a little, and the very fat on 
either side jmshed violently forward mnkc\ a waist as it W'cre, 
"and our worthy jierfumer's figure was that of a bolster cut almost 
ill two with a string 

Walker presently saw him at his shop-door grinning in this 
costume, twiddling his ringlets with his ilumpy greasy fingers, 
glittering wath oil and rings, and looking so excwdingly con- 
tented and happy that the estate-agent felt assured some very 
satisfactory consjjiracy had been planned betwtjen the tailor and 
him. How' was Mr. Walker to learn wh.it the scheme was? 
Alas! the poor fellow's vanity and delight were such, that he 
could no^ keep silent as to the cause of ins satisfaction ; and 
.rather than not mention it at all. in the fulness of his heart he 
would have tohl his scciet to Mr. Mossrose himself. 

When I get my coat," thought the Bond Street Alnaschar, 

’ ** ril hire of Snaftlc that easy-going cremn -coloured 'oss that. he 
fidughl from Astley’s, and I'll canter througli the Park, and 
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woft*^ I pass through TJttlc Bunker’s Buildings, that's all ^ I'll 
wear my grey trousers witli the velvet stripe down the side, aiiil 
get niy spurs lacquered up, and a French polish to my boot and 
if I don't cw for the Captain, and the tailor too, my name's not 
Archibald. And 1 know what I'll do : I’ll hire the small clarenets 
and invite the Oumps to dinner at the * Gar and Starter' " (this 
w;x.s his facetious way of calling the " Star and Garter"), 

I'll ride by them .dl the way to Richmond. It's rather along 
ride, but with Snafile’s '’.oft saddle 1 can do it pretty easy, I dare 
say." And so the hone'll fellow built castles ufKin castles in the 
air ; and the last most beautiful vision of nil was Miss Cnimp 
“ in white salting, with a horaiige- flower m her ’air," putting him 
in possession of " her lovely ’and before thehaltar of St. George’s, 
'Anover Squaie." As foi Wtxilsi'v, ICglantine fletcrmincd that 
he shoulrl have the best wig his ait could produce; for he had 
not the least fear of his rival. 

These points then being arranged to the poor fcllow'’s sntl.s- 
faction, what doe.s he do but scnil out (or half-a-quiie of pink 
note-paper, and in a filagree enva'lojie despatch a note of invita- 
tion to the ladies at the '■ Bootjack " -- 

*• Dowkr or Hl( om, B(^nd Striiet, 

Mr. Arcuium n F,r,r anttuf presents his complimonl.s to Mrs. and 
Miss Cnuiip, find requese. the ftonour tX}uf f>leasure of their company 
at the ‘Star. Hid Gaiter’ at Richmond lo .ui caily dinnci on Sunday 
next. 

'' J/a^ ceahlt, Mr. ICgl.vnlino’s I'.irrhage will he at yoin door at three 
o’clock, and I laopose to accomp.iiiy them on hoiscback, if agreeable 
Jikewi'se.’' 

This note was '-.caled with yellow- wax, and sent to its destina- 
tion ; and of course Mr, Eglantine went himself for the answer 
in the evening • and of course ho told the ladies to look out for 
a certain new coat lie was going to sport on .Sunday; and of 
course Mr. Walker hapixuis to call the nevl day with spare 
tickets for Mrs. Crump and her daughter, wlum llie w’hole secret 
was ktid bare to him — how the ladies wem going to Richmond 
on Sunday in Mr. Sfafllc's d.mnoe, and liow Mr. Ifglatrtinc 
wa.s to ride by their side. 

Mr. Walker did not keep horses of his own ; his magnificent 
friends at the “ Regent" had plenty in thf’ir stablc.s. and some 
of those were at livery at the cslabli'shment of the Captain’s old 
“college'’ companion, Mr. Snaffle. It was easy, therefore, for 
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the Cfl.ptain to renevv^ his acquaintance with that individual* | So, 
hau^ngf oh the arm of my Lord Vauxliall, Captain Walker next 
dayhiade his appcarance at Snaffle’s livery stables, and looked 
at th<J Various horses there for sale or at bait, and soon managed, 
putting some facetious questions to Mr. Snaffle regarding 
the *' Kidney CJub," 6Lc., to place hims(*lf on a friendly footing 
with tfiat gentleman, .and to learn from him what horse Mr.„ 
Eglantine w as to ride on Sunday. 

r The monster Walker had fully determined in his mind that 
EglaJntinc should/<r// that horse in the course of his Sunday's 
Tide. 

' That sing’lar hanimal,” said Mr Snaffle, pointing to the old 
; horse, “ is the cokbrated Hemperoi that was the wonder of 
ifastley*s some 3 't!ars back, and w;is p.irted with by Mr. Ducrow 
honly because his tcclin's wouldn't allow' lilm to keep him na 
longer after the deatli of the first Mrs. D., who invariably rode 
llim. I bought him, thinking that p’rajvs ladies and Cockney 
bucks might like to ride him (foi his haction is wonderful, and he 
canters like a harm-diair) ; but he’s not .safe on any day except 
Sundays. 

' And w’li>’s that?” a^ked Captiiii Walker. “ Why is he 
safer on Sundays than other days?" 

Because there's no mmie in the streets f»n Sund.iys. The 
first gent that rode him found himself dancing a quadrille in 
Huppcf Broc^k Street to an 'iirdy-gurdy ih.it was playing ‘ Cherry 
Ripe,' such i-s the nalur of the hanimal. Anti if reklcet the 
play of the ‘ Ikittlc of Hoyslcrlitz,' in which Mrs. D. hacted ' the 
female hussai,’ you may niincmber how she and ihp horse died 
in the third act to the ttxm of *Gtx] pieserve the Emperor,* from 
which this horse took his name. Only play that toon to him, 
and he reai-s hisself up, bt'ats ilie liair in time with his forelegs, 
and then sinks gently to the ground as though be were cttmfcd 
off by a cannon-ball. lie served a lady hopposito Ilapslcy 
‘Ouse so one day, and since then I’ve never let him out to a 
friend except on Sunday, when, in course, there's no danger* 
Heglantine is a friend of mine, and of course I wouldn't put the 
poor felldw on a h.animal 1 couldn’t trust. 

- After a little more conversation, ray lord and hi.s friend quitted 
Mr.’ Snaffle’s, and a.s they w.alked .away towards the " Regent,’^ 

; hjs Ixsrdship might be ho.ard shrieking with laughter, crying. 
;*Xapila), by jingo! exthlent ! Dwive down in the dwag 1 
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Take Lungly. Worth a thousand pound, by Jove and“^ibUar 
ejaculations, indicative of exceeding delight. ' ' V . 

On Saturday morning, -at ten o'clock to a wiotuent, , 
Woolsey called at Mr. Eglantine’s wth a yellow hahdkw^fcfef. 
under his arm. It contained the best and handsoni^t boi^- 
coat that ever gentleman put on. It fitted Eglantine to a nicety/ 
— it did not pinch him in the least, and yet it was of so exqui^t<> 
a cut that the perfumer found, as he gazed delighted in the glftss^ 
that he looked like a manly |X)rtly high-bred gentleman — a lieu-i/' 
tonant-coloncl in the army at the very least. 

“You’re a full man, Eglantine," said the tailor, delighted, too,, ' 
with his own work ; “ but that can’t be ho1j>ed. You look more"' 
like Hercules tlian T'.ilbtafF now, sir ; and if a coat can make a ' 
gentleman, a gentleman you arc. Let mo recommend you to ' 
sink the blue cravat, and take tlie striiit's off your trpusere, , 
Dress quiet, sir ; draw it mild." Plain waistcoat, dark trousers, 
black neckcloth, black hat, and if iheie's a better-dressed inan„ 
in Europe to-morrow, I'm a Dutchman." 

“Thank you, Woolsey — thank you, my dear sir," said the 
cliarmed pcifmncr. “And now I'll just trouble you to try on 
this hero," 

'file wig had been made w'ith equal skill , it was not in the 
florid style which Mr, h^glantine loved in Ins own i>crson, hut, 
as the ix*rfunicr said, a simple straightforward head of hair, 

“ It seems as if it had grown there all your life, Mr. Woolsey ; 
nobody would tell that it was not your nal’ral colour" (^tr, 
Woolsey blushed) —“ it makes you look ten year younger ; and 
as for that scarecrow yonder, you’ll luwer, I think, want to w».ar 
that again." 

' Woolsey looked in the ghiss, and was delighted too. The 
two rivals sliook liaiids loid straightway became friends, and in 
the overflowing of his heart the perfumer mentioned to the tailor 
the party which he hnd arranged for ilie iie.xt day, and offered 
him a seat in the carriage and at the dinner at the “Star and , 
Garter. " “ Would you like to ride ? ” said Eglantine, with ratlicr ' 
a consequential air. ^.“Snaffle will moiiht you, and wc can go' 
one on each side of the ladies, if you like," ** 

But Woolsey humbly said he was not a tiding man, and glftdljr^ 
consented to take a place in the clarence carriage, provided, he - 
w'as allow-ed to bear half the expenses of the entertainment* / 
This proposal was agreed to by Mr. Eglantine, ahd the two., 
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genlletnen parted, to meet oirce more at the '' Kidneys” that 
night, wlieii everybody was edified by the friendly tone adopted 
between them. 

' mming, made the very same proposal 

.to Mr. Uoolsej.th!il the pcrfuim-r had made; and stated that 
^ ^lantmewas going to ride Iltmperor, Wookey, at least. 
Oiig^t to mount too. But he w.is met I.y the same modest refusal 
tailors part, who stated that he had never mounted a 
^ISfi yet, and preferred greatly the use of a coach. 



' Eglantine's character as a " swell ' rose greatly with the club 
that evening. 

bc.m.v arrived punetu- 

4lly at th(j door to receive the two smiling Indies. 

hv'h^“* T*’ ‘ '■ said Miss Crump, quite struck 

by mm, I never saw you look so handsome in your life." He 

codd have flung his arms .around her neck at the compliment. 

And law, ma . what has hapiiened to .'Mr. Woolsey ? doesn’t 
.;te look ten years younger than ycsterd,iy ? " Mamma assented, 
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and Woolsey bowed gallantly, and the tw^o gcntlejfnen exchdip^d 
a nod of hearty friendship. \ -'.‘ v , 

The day was delightful. Eglantine pranced along "rhagiiiry 
ficently on his cantering arm-chaii< with his hat on one e^, his 
left hand on his side, and his head flung over ‘his shoulder atid 
throwing undcr-glanccs at Morgiana whenever the " Emperor" 
was in advance of the clarence. The “ Emperor” pricked, up 
liis cars a little uneasily passing the F.benezer chaix;! in Richmond^ 
where the congregation were singing a hymn, but beyond this 
no accident occurred ; nor was Mr. Eglantine in the least 
or faligueci by the time the party reached Richmond, where he^ 
arrived time enough to give his steed into the charge of an ostler,, 
and to present his elbow to the ladies as th»'y alighted from the , 
clarence carriage. 

What this jovial party ale for <linner at the “ Star and Garter 
need not here he, set down. If th <7 did not drink champagne 
1 am very much mistaken. 1‘hcy were as merry as any tour ■ 
people in (Jhnslcndom ; and between the bewildering attentions 
of the perfumer, and the manly courtesy of the tailor, Morgiana 
\ci 7 likely forgot the gallant (.’aptain, or, at least, was very ' 
happy in liis absence. 

At eight o’clock they began to drive homewards. " lrV(?n'^ ” 
yen come into the carnage?” said Morgiana to Eglantine, with 
one of her tendiTest looks ; “ Dick can ride the hor.se.” But. 
Archibald was loo groat a lover of equestrian exercise. ‘'I’m 
afraid to trust anybody on this horse,” said he with a knowing 
look ; and so he pranced away by the siile of the little carriage. " 
'I'he moon was brilliant, .>nd. with the aid of the gas-lamps, illmni" 
nated the whole face c'f the country in a way inexpressibly lovely. 

Presently, in llit (li.stancc‘, the sweet and plaintive notes of 
a bugle w'erc heard, and the ixTformcr, with great delicacy, 
executed a religious air. " Mu.sic, too ! heavenly ! ” said Mor- 
giana, thnjwing up licr eye.s to the .stars, I'he music came 
nearer and nearer, and the delight of the company was only more 
intense. 'I'lie fly was going at .about four miles an hour, and the 
*' Emperor ” began cauKalng to time at the same rapir^ pace. . 

“This must be some g.allantry' of your.s, Mr. Woolsey,” said 
the romantic Morgiana, turning upon that gentleman. 
l^glantine treated us to the dinner, and you have provided us. ■ 
with the music." - 'v' 

Now Woolsey had been a little, a very little, dissatisCi^ during 
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the conr^ of the evening’s entertainment, by fancying that 
l£gftsintine,a much more voluble person thanhunself, had obtained 
itfther an undue share of the ladies’ favour ; and as he himself 
Ijaid half of the expenses, he felt very nmcli vexed to think that 
the perfumer should take all the credit of the business to him- 
self, So when Miss Crump asked if he had provided the music, 
he foolishly made an evasive reply to Imt (luery , and rather wished 
her to imagine that he had performed that piece of gallantry, 
it pleases you^ Miss Morgiana," saiil this artful Schneider. 

' •^^what more need any man ask r* wouldn't I have all Drury I aaivs 
orchestra to pk'ase you?” 

The bugle liad by this time arrived quite close to the clarence 
carriage, and if Morgiana had looked round she might have seen 
' whence the music came. Hehincl her came slowly h drag, or 
private, stage-coach, with four horses. Two grooms with cockadca 
dnd folded arms were behind ; and driving on the box, a little 
gonlloman, with a blue bird's-eye ncckclotli, and a while coat. 
A bugleman was by his side, who jierformcd the melodies which 
so delighted Miss Crump. Ih' played very gently and sweetly, 
and "Ood savi‘ the King " trembled so softly out of the brazen 
'Orifiqc of his bugle, that the C'umips, the tailor, and Eglantine 
liimself, who was riding close by the carnage, were quite channed 
and subdued. 

” Thiink you, deny Mr. Woolsey,” said the grateful Morgiana ; 
which made IsglaiUiiu* staie, and WooKcy was just saying, 

“ Really, upon niy word, I’ve nothing to ilo with it,” when the 
man on the drag-box said to the bugleman, *' Now ! ” 

'I'he bugleman began the tune ol — 

“ Hoavon preserve our Kmptnoi Kra-an-cis. 

Rum luni-U-tmu-ti-titiv-ti.’* 

At the sound, llie Emperor nxired himself (with a roar from 
Mr. Eglantine)" reared and beat the air with his fore-paws. 
Eglsmtinc flung Ins arms round the iKsast’s neck ; still he kept 
beating time with his fore-paws. Mrs. Ouinp screamcrl ; Mr. 
Woolsey^ Dick, the clarence coachman. Eurd Vauxhall (for 4t 
Was he), and his Lord.ship’s two grooms, burst into a shout of 
'laughter; Morgiana cries "Mercy! mercy ! '‘ Eglantine yells' 
‘‘•Stopl" — " Wo 1''-*--." Oh ! ” and a thousand ejaculations of 
terror ; until, at last, down »irops the " Emperor" stone 
: lEfctMuljin the middle of the road, as if curried oft by a cannon-balK 
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Fancy the sitiiaiion. yc* callous souls 
of humanity, fancy the situation of poor Eglanto tmto the 
** Emperor 1 ” He had fallen very easy, the animal hiy pcrjf§ctly 
quiet, and the perfumer was to all intents and purpos<M ai jijtfad 
as the animal. He had not fainted, but he was immovable With ' 
terror ; he lay in a puddle, and thought it Vf-as his own blpo^ 
gushing from him ; and he would have lain there until MplAy' 
morning, if ray Lord’s grooms, descending, had not dragged 
him by the coat-collar from iindci the beast, who still lay 
quiet. 

“Play ‘Charming Judy Callaghan,' will ye?” says Mr. 
Snaffle’s man, the fly-clnver ; on which the bugler performed 
that lively air, and up started the hors{‘, and the grtxnns, who” 
were rubbing Mr. Eglaiilino down against a lamp-post, invit^sd ’ 
him to remount. . .,1 

But his heart was t(K) broken for that. The laclieS gladly 
made room for him in tlx* clarence, 1 )ick mounted “ Emperor ” 
and rode homewards. 1'ho drag, too, drove away, playing 
“ Oh dear, what can the matter be ? " and with a scowl of furious 
hate, Mr. Eglantine sat and regarded his rival. His pantaloons 
were split, and Ins coat torn up the back. 

“Are you hurl niucli, dear Mr, Archibrdd? ” said Morgiaua, 
with unaffected compassion. 

“ N not much," said the poor fellow, ready to burst into learr?. 

“Oh, Mr. Woolsoy," added the good-natured girl, “how could 
you play such a trick ? ’’ 

“ Upon my wonl," Wooisoy began, inUmding to plead inno^ 
cence : but the ludicrousness of the situation was once more too 
much for him, and l',e burst out into a roar of laughter, 

' “You! you cowardly boa^t!'' howled out Eglantine, now 
driven to fury you laugh at me, you mihcrabki cretur ! Take 
t/tai, sir ! ’’ and he fell upon him with all his might, and Well- 
nigh throttled the tailor, and pumniclling his e3'es, his nose, hiS' 
cars, with inconceivable rapidity, wrenched, finally, his wig off' 
his head, and flung it into tlic road. 

Morgiana saw thiW Woolsey had red hair.* 

^ A French h-cn'crl’c fin nUhed tht- author with the notion of the rivalry ' 
between the barber and the Tailor. ' 
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CHAPTliR IV. 

' - tohkh the Hfrohie hrt<: a nuinhcr mon Lctvers, and cuis a wy 
dashing Figure in the World. 

' Two years have elapsed since the festival at Richmond* which. 

, begun so peaceably, ended in such gcn<M*al uproar. Morgiana 
' imer could be brought to pardon Woolscy’s red hair, nor to 
help laughing at Eglantine's disasters, nor could the tw'o gentle- 
men Jje reconciled to one another. Woolsey, indeed, sent a 
^'Challeil^e to the perfumer to meet him with piste'", which the 
latter declined, saying, justly, that tradesmen had no business 
1 with such weapons ; on this the tailor proposed to meet him 
* '^Vilh coats off, and have it out like men. in the presence of their 
friends of the “ Kidney Club." The perfumer said he would be. 
party to no such vulgar transaction ; on which, Woolsey, exas- 
perated, mit<lc an oath that he would tweak the perfumer’s nose 
• so surely as he ever entered the club-room ; and tlius one member 
of the Kidneys" was cornpelk'd to vacate his arm-chair. 

Woolsey himself attended every meeting n'gnlarly, but lie did 
not evince that gaiety and goocl-hiimour winch render men’s 
company agrc.cal)le in clubs On ariiving, be\\ould order the 
boy to "toll liiin when that .scoundrel Eglantine came ; " and, 
hanging up his hat on a peg, would .scowl round the room, and 
tuck up his sleeves very high, and stretch, and shake his fingers 
and wrists, as if getting them ro.xdy for that pull of the nose 
which he intended to bestow upon his rival. So prepared, he 
w'ould sit down and smoke his pipe quite silently, glaring at all. 
and jumping up, and bitching np his coat-slecves, when .any 
one entered the room. 

The " Kidncy.s’’ did not like this behnvumr. Clinker ceased 
to come. Bustard, the poulterer, ceased to come. As for 
,SnafBe, he .also disapponred, for Woolsey wished to make him 
, answerable for the misbehaviour of Eglantine, and proposed to 
him the duel which the latter had declined. So Snaffle went. 
.Pr«ieni\y they all wont, <jxccpt the tailor and Tressle, who lived 
down the street, and these two would sit iind puff their tobacco, 
one on each side of Crump, the landlord, as silent as Indian 
'. 'cKiiefs in a wigwain. There grew to be. more and more room for 
:^'pOor old Crump in his chair and in his clothes : the " Kidneys'* 
'^Wfere 'jgone, and why should he reiuuin? One Saturday he did 
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not '<ioine down to preside at the clnb (as he stifl fdh^y 
and the Saturday follqw’ing Tressle had made a colfih'forj^i^t ; 
and Woolsey, with the undertaker by bis side, foflowed 
grave the father of the “ Kidneys." ' ' 

Mrs. Crump was now alone in tlio world* “ How alOrte^J*^^ 
says some innocent and respected reader. Ah ! my dear sirV elo' . 
you know so little of human nature as not to be aware that, Ohe 
week after the Richmond affair, Morgiana married Captain 
Walker? 'I'hat did she privately, of course; and after the 
ceremony, came tripping back to her parents, as young*- people' 
do in pUys, and said. “ Forgive me, dear pa and ma, I’ni 
married, and here is my husband the Captain!” Papa atid 
mamma did forgive her, as why shouhhi’t llu*} ? and papa paid ’ 
over her fortune to her, which she carni’d home delighted to, thfe. ' 
Captain. This hapix^ned several luoiuhs bt’lore the demise of 
old Crump; and Mrs. ('aptaiii Walker was on the Continent" 
with her Howard when that melancholy event look place ; hcncc 
Mrs. Crump's lonclincs.s and iinpiotccied condition. Morgiana 
had not latt(‘rly seen much of the old [leople ; how could she, 
moving in her exalted sphere, receive at her grnieel new resi- 
dence in the lidgwaie Road the old publican and his wife? 

fieing, then, alone in the W'oild, Mis. C'nunp could not abear, 
she said, to livij in the house where she had been so rest>ectcd 
and happy; fiO she sold the goodwill of the " Bootjack,” and, 
witli the money arising from this sale and Iier ow n private fortune, 
being able lo muster some .*Jlxiy pounds per annum, retired to 
the ncighliourhood of her dear old •' .Sadler's WVlls,” where ,^he 
boarded with one of ^!r^ Serlc’s forty pupils. Her heart was ' 
broken, she said ; but, neviTlln lc'^s, about nine months after 
Mr. eVump’s death, the walttlowers, nasturtiums, ixjlyanthuses, 
and convolvuluses began to blossom undiT her bonnet as usual ; 
in a year she was dressed quite .is fine as over, and now neVer • 
missed “'J'he Wells,” or some other place of entertainment, one ' 
single night, but was as regular U's tlie box-keeper. Nay, she, ,, 
was a buxom vvidov/ .still, and an old flame of hers, Fisk, so 
celebrated as pantaloon m Grimaldi’s time, but now doing the. , 
“hcav7 fathers" at -''rhe Wells,” pro^xised to her to exchange 
her name for his. 

But this proiX).sal the worthy widow declined altogether. /Fo 
say truth, she was exceedingly proud of her daughter, Mr$*"'" 
Captain Walker. 'I'liey did not sec each other much at first ; bitt 
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evci^ helw and tlicri Mrs. tTn^ip would pdy a visit to the foHcs 
in Connaught {^lu^iLre ; and on the days when ‘^ihe CaptainV* 
lacly called in’ the City Road, there was not a single official at 
'**'1116 Wells," from the liivst tragedian down to the call-boy, who 
Wi^S not made aware of the fact. 

It has been said that Morgiana carried home her fortune in 
bet 'o\Vh reticule, and, smiling, placed the money in her husband’s 
t^p; and hence the render may imagine, who knows Mr. Walker ’ 
.'to be an cxtreniLdy selfish fellow, that a great scene of anger 
xnu.$t have taken placr*, and many coarse oaths and epithets of 
^ ^ahtise must have come from him, when he found that tv.c 
hundred pounds was all that his wif<- had, although he had ' 
^'expected five thousand with her. Put, to sny the truth. Walker 
,‘tv.as at this time almost in love with his h:inds<uuc rosy good-’ 
humoured simple wife. I’hcy had made a fortnight’s tour, 

; during which they hml been exceedingly happy ; and there was 
something so frank and touching in the way in Yvhich the kind 
creafiive flung her all inu> his lap, saluting him\\ith a hearty 
embrace at the same time, and wi‘>hing that it weic a thousand 
billion billion times more, so th.it her datling Tlow.ird might 
enjoy it, tliat the man would base boon a luffian indeed could 
he have found it in his licari to be angrv with her ; and so he 
kissed her in return, and natted her on tlio sinning ringlets, and 
then counted over iIkmioIcs with r.ilhcr a disconsolate air, and 
nnded by locking thorn up in his portfolio. In fact, sAff had 
never deceived him ; Eglantine had, and he in rclnin had out- 
Iritked Eglrinlinc ; anr] so warm were his alTcctions for Morgiana 
at this time, that, upon mv word and honour, I don’t thihk he 
repented of his bargain Hesidcs, five hundred pounds in crisp 
bank-notes was a sum of money such as tin* ("aptain was not in 
the habit of handling evciy d.iy ; .1 dashing sanguine fellow, he. 
fancied there was no end to it, and .ilreudy thought of a dozen 
ways by which it should increase and multiply into a plum* 
':Woc is me ! fins not many .1 simi^le soul examined five new 
hundred-pound notes in this way, and calculated their poNters 
pf duration ami multiplication ? • 

This subject, howe\cr, is too jiainful to be dwell on. Ect us 
hear what Walker did with Ins money. Why, he furnished the 
/hbusc in the Edgwarc Road belore mentioned, he ordered a 
^ handsome service of plate, he sjvjrted a phaeton and two ponies, 
b^t kept a couple of smart mai<ls and a groom foot-bo}'- in fact. 
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he tnounted just sucli a nedt unpretendmg* gentl^i^i-like 
establishment as becomes a respectable young coupl^f oh’iheir 
outset in life, *‘lVe sown my wild oats.” he would say tot lite 
ac<j[uaintances ; *^a few years since, perhaps, I would' 
longed to cut a dash, buf now prudence is the word ; ,aud Isye 
settled every farthing of Mrs. Walker’s fifteen thousand on.Wrf , 
self.” And the best proof that the world had confidence in hSnv, 
is the fact, that for the articles of plate, eqtiipage, and fqruithte,.. 
which have been mentioned as being in his possession,, he d^d 
not pay one single shilling ; and so prudent was he, tl>at but foff ,. 
turnpike;,, postage-stamps, and king’s taxes, he hardly had^- 
occasion to change a fivc-fjound note of his wife’s fortune. ‘ 

To tell the truth, Mr. Walker had determined to mak<i his 
fortune. And what is easier in I -.ondon? Is not the share-market ’ 
open to all? Do not Spanish and Columbian bonds rise and ' 
fall? For what are companies invented, hut to place thous.andS' 
in the pookets»of shareholders and directors? Into these com- 
mercial pursuits the gallant Captain now plunged with great 
energy, and made sonic brilliant hits at first starting, and bought . 
and .sold so opportunely, that his name began to rise in the City 
as a capitalist, and might Ix' seen in the; printed list of directors 
of many (.‘xcellent and philanthropic schemes, of which there is 
never any lack in I -ondon. flusiness to the amount of thousands . 
was done at his agency ; shares of vast value were bought and 
sold under his management. How poor Mr. ]''glantinc used to 
hate him and envy him, as from the door of his emporium (the 
firm wa^ Eglantine & Mos-srose now) he saw the Captain daily 
arrive in his pony-pbaetoii, and heard of the start he had taketi 
in life. 

Tlie only regret Mrs, Walker had was that she did not enjoy 
enough of her husband’s society. His Vjusiness called him.away 
all day ; Ins business, too, obliged him to leave her of evenings 
very frequently alone ; whilst he {alv\ay.s in pursuit of business) 
was dining with his great friends at the club, and drinking claret 
and champagne to the same end. 

• She was a perfectly good-natured and simple soul, ^nd never, 
made him a single reproach ; but when he could pass an evening ‘ 
.at home with her she was delighted, and when he could drivt?:. 
with her in the Pafk she was happy for a week after. On these 
occa.sions, and in the fulness of her heart, she would drive to h,erA 
mother and tell her story. ‘'Howard drove with me ia the* 
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park" yesterday, mamma '* Howard has promised to take me 
to ll)e Opera,*'' and so forth. And that evening the manager. 

Oawler, the first tragedian, Mrs. Serlc and her forty pupils, 
all . the box-keepers, bonnet-women — nay, the ginger-beer girls 
themselves at “ The Wells,” knew that Captain and Mrs, Walktar 
■were at Kensington Gardens, or were to have the Marchi.onesfi 
of Bill ingsgate's box at the Oi^cra. One night- -O joy of joys I-— ' 
Mrs. Captain Walker appeared in a private box at “ The Wells.” 



That*s she with the black ringlets and Cashmere shawl, smelling* 
bottle, and black- velvet gown, and bird of paradise in her hat. 
Gooch^ess gracious ! how they all acted, at her, Gawler and all, 
and how happy Mrs. C rump was ! She kissed her daughter 
betw'cen all the acts, she nodded to all her friends on the stage, 
in the slips, or in the real Water ; she introduced her daughter, 
Mrs. Captain Walker, to the box-opener ; and Metvil Delaraere 
.jithe iirpf comic), Canterfield (the tyrant!, and Jonesini (the cele- 
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brated Fontarabian Statuesque), were all on the steps abid slioutW 
for Mrs. Captain Walker’s carriage, and waved their ha^; 
bowed as the little pony-phaeton drove away. Walker, Ws 
*' moustaches, had come in at the end of the play, and was a 
little'''gralified by the compliments paid to himself and lady. 

Among the other articles of luxury with w'hich the Captalh' 
furnished his house we must not omit to mention an extremely, 
grand pin do, which occupied four-fifths of Mis. Walker’s lime/ 
hack drawing-room, and at which she was in the habit of praotis-; 
ing continually. All day and all night during Walker’s absences, • 
<and these occurred all night ami all day), you might hear— die 
whole street might hear- the voice of the lady at No, 23, gurgling, ^ 
and shaking, and quavering, .as ladies do when they practise. ■ 
The street did not approve of the coniimiance of the noise ; but ' 
neighbours are diflicuU to please, and what would Morgiana 
have had to do if she had ceased to '»ing It would be hard to ' 
lock a blackbird in a cage and prevent him from singing too. , 
And so Walker’s blackbiul, in the snug little cage in the Edg- 
- wMre Road, sang and was not unhappy. 

After the ijair had been married for about a year, the omnibus' 
that passes both by Mrs, ('itinips house mv-ir “The Wells,” 
•and by Mrs, Walker’s street off the l'‘dg\vare Road, brought up 
the former-named lady almost every da> to her daughter. She 
came when the Captain had gone to his business ; she .stayed to 
a two-o'clock dinner w'ltli Morgi aia ; she drove with her in the 
pony-carriago round the l\irk ; but .she never stopjx'd later than 
six. Had .she not to go to the j)la> at seven 1* And, besides, 
the Captain might coni'* home with Sfirne of his great friends, 
and he always swore and grumbled much if he found his mother- 
in-law on the premises. As for Morgiana, .she was one of those, 
women who encourage despotism m husbands. ’ What the hus- 
band says must be right, because he says it ; what he orders 
must be Obeyed tremblingly. Mrs. Walker gave up , her entire 
reason to her lord. Why was it ? before tnarrj;ige she had been 
an independent little pei'son ; she had far more brain.s than her 
Howard. I think it iT!M.st have been his moustaches thi^f fright- 
ened her, and amsed m her this humility. 

St'Ifish husband.s have this advantage in maintaining with CJasyt ■ 
minded w'ives a rigid and inflexible behaviour, vi2., that if they, 
do by any chance grant a little favour, the ladies receive it with" , 
touch transports of gmtitude as they would never think of SboW*- 
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* !to a lord and master who was accustomed to give ibeni 
tiverylhing they asked for ; and hence, when Captain Walker 
sign§ed his assent tolas wife's prayer that she should take a 
singing-master she thought his generosity almost divine, and fdl 
ui>on her mamma's TiLx:k, when that lady came the next day, and 
said what a dear adorable angel her. Howarii was, and M'hat 
ought she not to do for a man who bad taken her from her humble 
situation, and raised her to be w'hat she was ! What she was, 
poor soul I She was the wife of a swin<lling parvenu gentleman. 
She received visits from six ladies of her husband’s acquaint- 
ances-^two attorneys’ ladies, his bill-broker’s lady, and one or 
two more, of whose characters wc had best, if you please, say 
nothing ; and she thouglit it an honour to be so distinguished : 
as if Walker had been aT,ord ICxeter to marry a liumblc maiden. 

/or a noble prince to hdl in love with a humble Cinderella., or a 
majestic Jove to come dtiwii from hea\cn ancl woo a Scmele: 

• Look through the vvorfd, respcclabh* reader, and among your 
honourable acquaintances, and s,iy if this soit of faith in women 
is not very frequent? They 'ivill believe in their husbands, 
whatever the latter do. Let Toliii be dull, ugly, vulgar, and a 
humbug, his Mary Ann newer finds it out , let him tell his storic.s 
ever so many times, there is .she always ready with her kind 
smile ; let him be stingy, she says ho is prudent ; let him quarrel 
with his Ix’sl liiend, she .sa\s he is always in the right ; let him 
lx: prodigal, she says he is generous, and lh.it liishe.dth requires 
enjoyment ; let him be idle, he must have relaxation ; and she 
will pinch herself and her household that he may have a guinea 
for his club. Ves ; and every morning, as she wakes and looks, 
at the face, snoring on the pillow by her side— every morning, I 
say, she blesses that dull ugly countenance, and the dull ugly 
soul reposing there, and thinks both arc something divine, 1 

. want to know how it is tliat women do not find out their husbands 
to be humbugs ? Nature has so provided it, and thanks to her. 
.When l.ist year they wx*re acting the “Midsummer Night 
Dream, " ancl all the boxes [xgan to ro.\r with great coarse hee- 
Tiaws at Titani.i hugging Ikntom’s loi»g long ears — to me^ 
considering these tilings, it seemed that there were a hundred 
" other male brutes squatted round about, and treated just as 
■'reasonably as Bottom was. T'hcir T’itanias lulled them to slci^p 
■ ^n, th^ir laps, summoned a hundred smiling clelicate household 
..fairies to tickle their grciss intellects and minister to their vulgar 
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pleasures ; and (as the above remarks are only supposed tOap^dy 
to honest women loving their own lawful spouses) a mercy :iji^ 
that no wicked Puck is in the way to open their eyes, and point 
out their fplly. Cut bono ? let them live on in their deceit i ' I ' 
know two lovely ladies who will read this, and will say it is just • 
very likely, and not seC in the least that it has been written 
regarding b/iem. 

Another point of sentiment, and one curious to speculate on. 
Have you not remarked the immense works of art that women' 
get through ? I’hc worsted-work sofas, the counterpanes patched 
or knitted (but these are among the old-fash ioncil in the country), 
the bushels of pincushions, the albums they laboriously fill, the 
tremendous pieces of music they practise, the thousand other 
fiddle-faddles which occupy the attention of the dear souls — nay, 
have we not seen them seated of evenings in ascjuad or company, 
l-»auiaa employed at the worsted-work before mentioned, Eli7:a 
at the pincushions, Amelia at Ctard-racks or filagree matches, 
and, in the midst, Theodosia with one of tiie candles, reading 
out a novel aloud? Ah ! my dear sir, mortal creatures must be 
very hard put to it for amuwanent, be sure of that, when they 
are forced to gather together in a company and hear novels read 
aloud I They only do it because they can’t lielp it, depend upon 
it ; it is a sad life, a poor pastime. Mr. Dickens, in his American 
book, tells of the prisontjrs at the silent prison, how they had 
ornamented their rooms, some of them with a frightful pretiincss 
and elaboration. Women’s fiincy-work is of this son often — 
only prison work, don*? because there was no otlier exercising- 
.ground for tlieir poor iUtle thoughts and fingers ; and hence 
these wonderful pincushions are executed, these counterpanes 
woven, these sonatas learnca. By everything sentimental, when 
I see two kind innocent fresh-cheeked young women go to a 
piano, and sit down opposite to it upon two chairs piled with 
more or less music-books (according to their convenience), and, 
so seated, go tiirough a set of doubIe-b.arielU*d variations upon 
this or that tune by Ilcrzor Kolkbieiiiier — I say, far from receiv-. - 
ing any satisfaction at >he noise made by the performanpe, my 
too susceptible heart is given up entirely to bleeding for the per- 
formers. What hours, and weeks, nay, preparatory years of 
study, has that infernal jig cost them ! What sums has papa 
liaid, what scoldings has ihamma administered ( ‘ ' Lady Bullblock 
does not play herself ; ” Sir Thomas says, " but she has naturally 
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the for' music ever known 1 ; what evidences pf 

slaVeifyf' in a word, are there 1 It is the condition of, the youngf 
lady'&exiatcnce. She breakfasts at eight, she does “ Mnngnall's 
Qu^dons" with the governess till ten, she practises till one, she 
walks in the square with bars round her till two, then she practises 
again, then she sews or hems, or reads French, or Hume’s 
, ^‘History," then she conies down to play to papa, because he 
’ likes music whilst he is asleep after dinner, and then it is bed- 
tiii.'tc, and the morrow is another day with what arc called the 
^me " duties’* to be gone through. A friend of mine went to 
call at a nobleman’s house the other day, and one of ilie yo’.mg 
ladies of the house came into the room with a tray on her head ; 
tills tray was to give Lady Maria a graceful carnage. Afo/t 
£)icit / and who knows but at that momcn t J .ady Tk‘l 1 w as at w ork 
_ with a pair of Iwjr dumb namesakes, and f «ady isojihy lying flat 
' on a i?trctching-l)oard ? I could write whole arliclcs on t liis theme 
but peace. ! we rue keoijing Mis. Walker waiting all llio while. 

Well, then, if the above disijuisitions ha\e anything to do 
with the story, as no doubt they have, I wish it to be understood 
that, during her husband’s absence, and her own solitary conllnc- 
ment, Mrs. Hovvarcl Walker bestowed a i>rodigK)iis quantity of 
her lime and energy on the culti\aiion of her musical talent ; 
and having, as befoie stated, a very fine loud \oice, speedily 
attained no oidituuy skill m the usc of it. She first had for 
ttsicher little Podmorc, the fat chorus-master at "The Wells,” 
and who had taught her mother the " 'J'lnk-a-tjiik ” song which 
has been such a favourite since it lirsl appciircd. He grounded 
her well, and bade her eschew the singing of all those " Eagle 
Tavern ” ballads in which lior heart formerly delighted ; and 
when he had brought her to a certain point of skill, the honest 
little chorus-master said she should have a still better instructor, 
and wrote a note to Captain Walker (onclusing his own little, 
account), speaking ii. terms of the most flattering eneoniimn of 
his lady’s progress, and recommending that she should lake ’ 
lessons of the celebrated Jiuroski. Captain Walker dismissed 
' Podmore then, and engaged JSignor Haroi^i, at a vast expense ; 

, OS he dief not fad to tell his wife. In fact, he owed Baroski no 

;1^ than two hundred and twenty guine,is when he was 

, 5ut we are advancing mattors. 

' -LitUe Baroski is the author of the openi of " Eliogalxilo,” 

: \of the oratorio of " Purgaiorio,” which made such an immense 
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‘ sensation r of songs jind ballet-musioa inntwierableJ; a 

German by birtl), and shows such an outrageous -parUittly for 
pork and sausages, and attends at church so constantly; 1’ 
am sure there cannot l:>e any foundation in the story that .he is 
a member of the ancient religion. He is a fat little matt, wUh 
a Iiookcd nose and jetty whiskers, and coal-black shiningfeyeSf* 
and plenty of rings and jew(‘ls on his fingers and about his 
person, and a very considerable jwtion of his shirt-sleeves tuVned 
over his coat to take the air. His great hands (which can spraV^l 
over half a piano, and produce those effects on the instrument 
for which he is celebrated) are encased in lemon -coloured kids, 
new, or cleaned daily. Parenthetically, let us ask why so many 
men, with coarse red wrists and big )iands, persist in the whi^e , 
kid glove and wristband system ? llaroski's gloves alone mu^ 
cost him a little fortune ; only he says with a leer, when tiskecl • 
the question, “Get along vid you, don’t you know derc is a 
glovercss that lets me lia\e dem very sboap f ” He rides in 
Park ; has splendid lodgings in Dover Street ; and is a. member 
of the “ Regent Club,” where he is a gnMt source of amusement 
to the members, to wliom he tells astonishing stories of his 
successes with the ladies, and for whom he has always play and 
opera tickets in store. His eye glistens and his little heart 
lx*.nts when a lord sjjcaks to him ; and lie has licen known to 
spend large sums of money in giv ing treats to young sprigs of . 
fashion at Richmond and elsowliore. “In my bolyticks,” he 
says, “I arn consarovatiff to do bag-bone." In fine, he is a 
puppy, and withal a man of coiisklerable genius in his pro- 
gression. 

This gentleman then, uiideitook to complete the musical^ 
education of Mrs. Walker. He expressed liimsclf at once “ en- 

. Shanted vid her gababilities," found that tlie extent of her voice 
was “ brodigious,’* and guaranteed that slie should become a 
first-rate singer. The pupil was apt, the master was exceedingly; 
skilful; and, accordingly, Mrs, Walker’s progress was very rc-k' 
markable : although, for her part, honest Mrs. Crump,- who. 

• used to attend her ijaughtcr’s lessons, would grumble not ft,. 
little at the new system, and the endless exercises which she, ' 
Morgiana, was made to go through. It was very different In- 
k£>' time, she said. Incleclon knew no music, and who could,' ^ 
sing so well now ? Give her a gooil English btillad : it was a thou-*-; 
Band times sweeter than your “ Figaros and “ Semiramides. 
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In spite of thebe objections, however, and with amazing per- 
vwcrartce and cheerfulness, Mrs. Walker pursued the method of 
study perinted out to her by her master. As soon as her husband 
went to the City in die morning her operations btigJin ; if he re- 
mained away at dinner, her labours still continued : nor is it 
ncfccbsaryfor me to particularise her course of study, nor, indeed, 
possible ; for, between ourselves, none of the male J*'itz-f}oodles 
■ever could sing a note, and the jargon of scales and solfeggios is 
<iuite unknown tome. Hut as no man can have seen persons 
addicted to music witliout remarking the prodigious energies 
they display in llu* pursuit, as there i-> no fatlier (>f dnughlvrs, 
however ignorant, but is awan* of the i>iauo-rattlmg and voice- 
excrcisiiig whuJi go on in his house from morning nil niglit, so 
let all fancy, without fmllier inciuiry, how the heroine of our 
€Uny w’as at this stage of her existence occupicfl. 

Walker was delight* ‘d with her progress, and did everything 
but pay Raroski, her instructor. Wc know why he didn't nay. 
It was his nature not to jxiy bills, c'vccpl on evtrernc compul- 
sion; but why did not llaroski em[)ky that e.xfreniecomi^ilsion? 
Bocaiiso, if he had received In. inonc'y, he would have lost his 
pupil, and bc'causehe lovc'd his pujiil more than money. Rather 
than lose her he would have given her a guinea as w'cll as her 
cachet. He would sometimes disaiipomi a great iicrsonagc, but 
he m‘ver missed his attendance on her ; and ilic truth must out, 
that he was in love with her, as Woolsey and Jvglantino had been 
before. 

“By the imiiiorul ('lujfe!” he; would say, “dat letell ding 
sents me mad vid her big ice • But only vail aviJe . in six veeks 
I can bring any voman in Isiiglaiid on her knei's to me ; and 
you shair see vat 1 \iJl do vid my Moigiana." He .itlended her 
for six weeks puiicliially, and yet Morginna was never brought 
down on her knees; he exiiauhted his best stock of “ gombli- 
mends,” and she never seeim-d dupc'sed to re ceive them with 
anything but laughter And, .is .1 matter of course, he only 
grew morn infatuated with tho lovely creature who was set pro- 
vokingly good-Jnnnoured and so l.iuglun*;ly cru*d. 

Btmjamin Baroski was one ol the chief ornamimts of the mu.si- 
cal profession in London ; he ehargc'd a guinea for a lesson of 
three-quarters of an hour abroad, .uid ho had, furthermore, a 
school at his own residence, where jjupils assiirnblcd in consU 
/icrable numbers, .md of tli.it curious mixed kind which thooc 
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may see who frequent these places of instruction. There were 
very innocent young ladies with their mammas, who would, hurry 
them off trembling to the farther corner of the room when Cert^n 
doulitful professional characters made their*appcarance. l"hetc 
was Miss Grigg, who sang at the “Foundling," and Mr. John- 
son. who sang at the “ I'lagle Tavern,*' and Madame Fioravanti 
(a very doubtful character), who sang nowhere, but was alwayi^ 
coming out at the Italian Opera. I'here was Luinley Limpiter 
(Lord 'rwoedledale’s son), one of the most accomplished tenors 
in town, and who, we ha\e heard, sings with the professionals at 
a hundred concerts ; and with him, too, was Captain Guzzard, of 
the Guards, with his tremendous bass voice, which all the world 
declared to be as tine as Porto's, and who shared the applause of 
IHarobki’s school w'ilh Mr, Bulger, the dentist of Sackville Street, 
who neglected his ivor); and gold plates for his voice, as every 
unfortunate individual will do w'ho is bitten by the music mania. 
Then among tho ladies there were a half-score of dubious pale • 
governesses and professionals with turned frocks and lank damp 
bandeau,\ of hair under shabby little lionnels ; luckless creatures 
these, who w ore parting with their ix>or little store of half-guineas 
to be enabled to say tin y were pupils of Signor Baroskj, and so 
get pupils of their own among ilic British >outIis, or employment 
in the cboiuses of the theatres. 

The prima donna of the little company was .Amelia Larkins, 
Baroski's own articled pupil, on whose fuluie reputation the 
cmiiieut master staked his onn, whose profits he was to sliare, 
and W'hom he had farmed, to this end, from her fatlier, a most 
respectable sheritl's oftie'^r’s assistant, and now, by his daughter's 
exertions, a considerable capitalist. Amelia is blonde and blue- 
L7cd, her comple,\ion is as bright as snow, her ringlets of the 
colour of straw, her figure— but why describe her figure? Has 
not all the world seen her at the Thc.itres Royal and in America 
under the name of Miss Ligonier? 

Until Mrs. Walker arrived. Miss Larkins was the undisputed 
princess of the Baroski company— tlic Sijrnirauiide, the Rosina, 
the Tamina, the Donivi Anna. Baroski vaunted her everywhere 
as the great rising genius of the day, bade C.'atalani look to her 
laurels, and questioned w'hether Miss Stephens could sing a 
ballad like his pupil. Mrs. Howard Walker arrived, and created, . 
on the first occasion, no small sensation. She improved, and : 
the little society became speedily divided into Walkeritcs and 
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I.$rkiti5i2\ns ; and between these two ladies (as indeed between 
Git^rd and Bulger before mentioned, between Miss Brunck 
and .Miss Horsman, the two contraltos, and between the chorus- 
singers, after their kind) a great rivalry arose. Larkinjs was 
certainly the belter singer ; but could her straw-coloured curls 
and dumpy high*shouldercd figure bt;ar any comparison with 
the jetty ringlets and stately form of Morgiana ? Did npt Mrs, 
Walker, too, come to the music-lcsson in her c.uriiige, and with 
a black velvet gown and Cashmere shawl, while poor T^arkins 
meekly stepped from Ikil Yaid, 'I'emple Bar, in an old print 
gown and clogs, which she left in the hall? “ L-ukliio suig!” 
said Mrs. Crump saraislically ; “ I’m sure she ought ; her mouth’s 
big enough to sing a duet." Poor Parkins had no one to make 
epigrams in her belioof ; her mother was at home lending the 
younger ones, her father abroad following the duties of his 
profes.sion ; slie had })ut one protector, as she tJiought, and' 
that one was Baroski. Mrs. Crump did not fail to tell Lumley 
Limpiter of her own former triumphs, and to sing him “ Tink- 
a-tink," which wo have previously hcaid, and to state how in 
fomierdays sh<i had been called the Ravonswiug. And Lumley, 
oil this hint, made a poem, in which he compared Morginna’s 
hair to the plumage of the Raven's wing, and l^arkinissa's to 
that of the canary ; by which two names tlie ladies began soon 
to be known in the school. 

Ere long the fliglit of the Ravenswing became evidently 
stronger, whereas that of the canary was si'en evidently to droop. 
When Morgiana sang, all the room would cry " Bravo ! " when 
Amelia performed, scarce a hand was rnised for applause of 
her, except Morgiana’s own, and that the T.arkinses thought W'as 
lifted in odious triumph, rather than in synijiathy, for Mi.ss L. 
was of an envious turn, ami little imdrrstood the generosity of 
her rival. 

At last, one da>, tlic crowning \ictory of the Ravenswing 
came. In the trio of Baroski’s own opera ot " Isliogabalo," 
“Rosy lips and rosy wine," Miss l.,arkins, who was evidently 
unw'cll, taking the jiart of the J^nglish captive, which she 
had sung in public concerts before royal dukes, and wdth con- 
siderable applause, and, from some; reason, performed it so ill, 
that Baroski, slapping down the music on the piano in a fury, 
cried, “ Mrs. Howard Walker, as Miss T.nrkins cannot sing 
.tO-i^ay/will you favour us by taking tiie part of Boadicctla? " 
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Walker got up smilingly to obey— the triumph was too 
^rcal to be withsiood ; and, as she advanced to the piano, Miss 
J^arkins looked wildly at her, and stood silent for a while, -add 
at last shrieked out “ Benjamin /” in a tone, of extreme agony, 
and dropped fainting down on the ground. Benjamin look^ 
extremely rcil, it must be confessed, at being thus called by 
wliiit we shall denominate his Christian name, and Limpitri* 
looked round at Gu/zard, and Miss Brunck- nudged Miss 
Horsrnan, and the lesson eoncluded rather abruptly that day ; 
for Miss Larkins was cnrnetl off to the next loom, laid on a 
couch, and sprinkled with water. 

Good-natured Morgiana insisted that her mother should take ' 
Miss Larkins to Ikdl Yard in her carriage, and went herself 
home on foot ; but I don’t know that this piece of kindness pre- 
vented T..nrkins fiom hating her. 1 sliould doubt if it did. 

Hearing •-o much of Ins uife’.s skill as a singer, the astute 
Captain Walker dclcrnuiied to t,ike advantage* of it for the pur- 
pose of Jiici easing his “ connection.” He had Liimley Linipiter 
at his house l.-efore long, which was, indteil, no great nutter, for 
honest Liini would go anvuhere for a good dinner, and an 
opportunity to show off Ins voice afterwards, and Lumley was 
bogged to bring any more clerks m the 'I'leasury of his acquaint- 
ance ; C'lijitain (jiizzard was invited, and any officers of the 
GU|ird-> whom he might ciux)se to bring , Ihdgor received occa- 
sional cards ; -in a word, and after a short time, Mrs. Howard 
Walker’s musical I'lnities began to be considerably i^uivics. Her 
husband had the safisfaetion to see his rtx)ms filled by many 
great ijersonages ; and once or twice in return (indeed, whenevei* 
she was wanted, or when peojile could not iifford to hire the first 
singers) she was asked to jiarties elsewhere, and treated with 
that killing ('ivilitv w Inch our ICnglish aristocracy knows how to 
bestow on artists. < lever and wase anstocriiey ! It is sweet to 
mark your ways, and study your commetec with inferior men. 

I was just going to commence a tirade regal ding the arisio- 
euicy here, and to rage against that cool assumption of superiority 
which distinguishes their lordships' corumerce vvith artists of all 
sorts : that politeness which, if it condescends to receive artlst.s 
at all, takes care to have them all together, so that there can be . 
no mistake about their rank- - that august patronage of art which 
le wards it with a silly flourish of knighijiood, to be sure, but 
takes care to exclude it from any contact with its betters in 
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society— I was, I say, just going to comntence a tirade against 
the aristocracy for excluding artists from their company, and to 
be extremely satirical upon them, for instance, for not receiving 
my friend Morginna, when it suddenly came into my head to 
ask, was Mrs. Walker tit to move in the best society ? — to w’hich 
^uery it must humbly be replied that she was not. Her education 
was not such as to innke her quite the equal of Raker Street, ' 
She was a kind, honest, and clev(ir creature , but, it must be con- 
fessed, not refined. Wherever she went slie had, if not the finest, 
at any rate the most showy gown in the room ; her omamentii 
were the biggest ; Iku* hats, tc)([ties, ben ts, maral *oi!t‘-. and other 
fallals, always the most conspicuous. She drops “ li’s ” here and ' 
there. 1 have seen her eat peas \Nith a knife (and Walker, 
sctiwling on the opposite side of the table, .strixing in vain to 
catch her eye) ; and I shall ive\oi forget Hady Smig^^mag's horror 
when she asked for porter at dinner at Richmond, and began to 
drink it out of the pew ter pot. It was a fine sight. She lifted up 
the tankard with one of the finest anus, covered with the biggest 
bracelets ever scon ; nad had a binl of paradi.se on lier hcml, that 
curled round the jiowter <lisc of the pot as ^he lai.scd it, like a 
halo. These ixjctili.irities she had, and has still. She is best 
away from the gt‘nteel woild, that is the fact. When she says 
that "'the weatlicr is so ot that if U (juile debiluUing , when 
.she laughs, when she hits licr neighbour at dinner on the .side of 
the waistcoat (as she will if ho sliould s,i\ anything that amuses 
her), she doo'- what is perfectly natiii*al and unaffected on her 
part, but what is not customarily clone among jxilite persons, 
who can sneer at her odd manners .and her vanity, but don't 
know the kindness, honesty, and simplicity which distiugubh 
her This point being adinitteil, it follows, of course, that ihe 
tjrade against the aristocracy would, in the presertf instance, be 
out of place - so it shall be reserved for some other cjccasion. 

The Ravenswing was a person admirably disposed by naturo 
to be happy. She had a disposition w> kindly that any small 
attention would .satisfy it ; was pleased when alone ; was delighted 
in a crowd ; was charmed with a joke, hpwever old ; was always 
ready to laugh, to sing, to dance, or to be merry ; was so tender- 
hearted that the .smallest ballad would make her cry : and hence 
was supposed, by many persons, to be <.‘xlremely affected, anti 
by almost all to be a downright coquette. Several competitors 
for her favour presented themselves besides BarosUi. Young 
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Oandics used to canter round her phaeton in the Park, and might 
be seen haunting her doors in the mornings. The fashionable 
artist of the day made a drawing of her, which was engi^aved 
and '^Id in the shops ; a copy of it was printed in a song, Black- 
eyed Maiden of Araby," the words by Desmond ' Mulligan, 
Hsquife, the music composed anrf dedicated to Mrs. How Alin 
Walkkr, by her most faithful and obliged servant, Benjamin 
Baroski ; and at night her Opera-box was full. Hex Opera-box ? 
Yes, the heiress of the “ Bootjack” actually had an Oi)era-bQX, 
and some of the most fashionable manhood of I..ondon attended it. 

Now, in fact, was the time of her greatest prosperity ; and 
her husband gathering these fashionable characters about him, 
extended his “agency” considerably, and began to thank his 
stars that he had married a woman w ho was as good as a iortunc 
to him. 

In extending his agency, however, Mr. Walker increased his 
expenses proixationably, and multiplied his debts accordingly. 
More furniture and more plate, more wines and more dinner- 
parties, Ijccarnc necessary ; the little pony-phaeton was exchanged 
for a brougham of evening*; ; and we may fancy our old friend 
Mr. Eglantine’s rage and disgust, as lie looked up from the pit 
of the Opera, to sec Mrs. Walker surrounded by what he called 
“the .swell young nobs” alx)ut London, bowing to my Lord, 
and laughing with his Grace, ai;d letl to her carriage by Sir 
John. 

The Ravenswing's position at this period was rather an excep- 
tional one, Slie waj an honest woman, visited by that peculiar 
class of our aristocracy who chiefly associ.ite with ladies w'ho are 
not honest. JShe Laughed with all, but she encouraged none. 
Old Crump was constantly at her side now when .she appeared, 
in public, the most watchful of mammas, alw.ays awake at the 
Opera, tliough .she seemed to be always asleep ; but no dandy 
debauchee could deceive her vigilance, and for this reason 
Walker, who disliked ht*r (as every man naturally will, must, and 
should dislike his mother-in-law^), was contented to sufffer her in 
his house to act as a cliapcron to Morgiana. 

None of the young dandies ever got admission of mornings to 
the little mansion in the h'klgwure Road ; the blinds were always' 
down ; and though you might hear IMorgiana’s voice half across 
the Park as she was practising, yet the youthful hall-porter in 
the sugar-loaf buttons was instructed to deny her, and always 
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«lcclarecl that his misti-ess was gone out, with the most admirable 
assurance. 

After some two years of her life of splendour, there were, to 
be sure, a good nunibt'r of morning visitors, who canio with single 
knocks, and asked for Captain Walker ; but these were no more 
admitted than the dandies aforesaid, and were referred, gefteially, 
to the Captain's office, whither they went or not .at their con- 
venience. The only man who obtained admission into the house 
was Ilaroski, whose cab transported him thrice a week to the 
neighbourhood of Connaught Square, and who obtained ready 
entrance professional capacity. 

But even then, and much to the wicked little music -master’s 
disappointment, the dragon Crump was always at the piano with 
her endless worsted work, or else reading her unlailing Sunday 
Times ; and Baroski could only employ '* de langvitch of dc ice," 
as he called it, with his fair pupil, who used to mimic his manner 
of rolling his eyes .alx)ut afterwards, and perform “Baioski in 
love " for the amusement of her husband and her niamm.a. 
The former had his reasons for ovtrkxiknig the atlenuons of tlic 
little music-master : and as for the latter, had she not been on 
the stage, and had n<;t many hundreds of persons, in jest or 
(wnest, made love to her ? Wlial else can a pretty w oman ejepect 
who is much before the public? And so the worthy mother 
counselled her daughter to bear these .dteniions willi good 
humour, ratlier than to make them a subject of perixdual alarm 
and quarrel. 

Baroski, then, was allowed to go on being in love, and was 
never in the least disturbed in his passion ; and if lie was not 
successful, at least the little wretch could have the pleasure of 
hinting that he was, and loi>king particularly roguish wh<’n the 
Ravenswing was named, and assuring his friends .'ll the club,. 
th.at '* upon liis vort dcrc vas no trul in dat rebort.'* 

At Last one day it happened that Mrs. Crump did not arrive in 
time for her daughter’s lesson (perhaps it rained and the omni- 
Ijus was full— a smaller circumsUnce than that has changed a 
whole Ijfe ere now) — Mrs. C’rump did »ot arrive, and Baroski 
did, and Morgiana, seeing no gre.it harm, s,\t down to her lesson 
as usual, and m the midst of it down went the music-master on 
hts. knees, and made a declaration in the most eloquent terms he 
could muster. 

•'Don’t 1*0 a fool, Baioski!" said the lady- -(I can't help it 
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if her language was not more choice, and if she did not rise 
with coM dignity, exclaiming, “Unhand me, sir ! Don’t 
ho a f(x>l ! " said Mrs. Walker, “ but get up and let's hnisl't the 
lesson.” 

“Yon harci-henrtod adorable little greature, vill you not listen 
to tner? ” 

“ No, T vill not listen to you, Ilenj.amin ! ” concluded the lady. 

“ Cot up and take a chair, and don’t go on in that ridiklous way* 
don’t ! ” 

But Baroski. having a speech by heart, determined to deliver 
himself of it in that posture, and begged Morguin% not to turii 
avay her divine hice, and to listen to de voice of his despair, and 
so forth ; he seized the lady's hand, an<l was going to press it to 
his lips, when she said, with more spiiit, perhaps, than grace, — ■ 

“ Leave go riiy hand, sir , 1 11 box your l ars if you don’t ! ” 

But Baroski wouldn't release her hand, and was proceeding to 
imprint a kiss upon it, and Mr'', (‘rump, who had taken the 
omnibus at a <juarter*past Iwehe inste.id of that at twelve, h.id 
just opened the drawing-room door an<l was walking in, when 
Morgiaua, turning as red as a ivoiiy, and unable to disengage 
her left liand, which tlie nmsiei.in held, raised up her right hand, 
and, With all hiT might and main, g.ive her lover such a tremen- 
dous sl<ip in’ the face as caused him abrui)tly to release the hand 
which he held, and would have laid him ])roslratfc on the carpel 
but for Mrs. Crump, who ru'^hetl forwartl and prc^cntcd him from 
falling by administering right and left a whole .shower of slaps,, 
such as he had never entlureil since the day he was at school. 

“ What imperence ! ” s.aid Ih.at worthy lady ; “you'll lay hands 
on my dauglUtT, will you ? (one, tw’o). You'll insult a\HOinan in 
distress, w ill you, you little coward ’ (one, two), 'lake that, and 
mind your manner';, you filthy monster ! ’’ 

Bnroski bounced up in a lury, *' By Chofe, you shall hear of 
dis ! ” shouted he ; “ you shall pay me dis ! ” 

“As many more as you please, little Benjamin,” cried, the 
widow. “ Augustus ” (to the page), “was that the Captain’s 
knock?” At this Ba/:oski made for his hat. “Augustus, show 
this imperence to the door ; nnd if he tries to come in again, call 
a policeman : do you hear ? ” 

The musiC'ma‘'tcr vanished very rapidly, and the two lad^es^ 
inst<iad of being frightened or falling into hysterics, as their b«juer.s-, 
would have done, laughed at the odious monster’s discomfitvite* 
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as they called him. “ Such a man as that set himself up against 
my Howard ! ” said Morgiana, with betxjniing pride ; but it was 
agreed between them that Howard should know-nothing of what 
had occurred, for fear of quarrels, or lest he should Ix'* annoyed. 
SO' when he came home not a word was said ; and only that his 
wife met him w'ith more wurmth than usual, you could not liave 
guesseti that anything extraordinary had occurred. It is not my 
feuU that my heroine's sonsibihti('s were not more keen, that she 
had not the least occasion for sal-volatile or symptom of a fainting 
fit ; but soil was, and Mr. ITowanl Walkei knew nothing of the 

quarrel Ixitwecn his wife and her mstriictor until 

• Until he was arr<,*stcd next day at the suit of Bcnfrimin Baroski 
for two liundred and twenty guineas, and, in default of pay- 
ment, was conducted by Mr. Tobias T.arkins to his principal’s 
lock-uj) house in Chancery l.anc. 


CIIAPTJ'R V. , , 

In ti'hUh Mr. jraVtcr falls info D////ntlluSf and M/s. IFalhcr 
males many I'oolldj Aftev/lds lo resene him. 

I HOPE the beloved reader is not sill) enough to imagine that 
Mr. Walker, on finding himself inspunged (or debt lu Chancery 
Uanc, was so foolish as to think of applying lo any of his friends 
"(those great iiersonnges who have apixsireii every now and then 
in the course of this little histoiy, and have seived to give it a 
fashionable air). No, no; he knew the world Ux) well; and 
that, though Billingsgate would gne him os many dozen of clorct 
as he could carry away under his Ixrlt, as the [ihrasc is (1 can't 
help it, madam, if the phrase is not more genteel), and though ’ 
Vauxhall would lend lam his carriage, sl.iji him on the back, and 
dine at his house, — tlieir lordships nould have seen Mr. Walker 
depending from a beam in front of the Old Bailey rather than 
have helfxid him to a hundred pounds. 

And wlp^, forsixith, should w^e t'xix-cl otherwi.'-e in the world? 

I observe that men who compl.iin of its .selfishne'^s are quite a.s 
^selfish as the w*orld is, and no more liberal of money than their 
neighlx>urs ; and 1 am quite siiic with regard to ('aptain Walker 
tliat he would have treated a friend in want exactly as he w'hcn 
in^wabt was treated, 'riiere was only his lady who was in the 

G 
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l€Sist af^^ictecl by his captivity ; and as for the club, that w$Mt on, 
wc are bound to say, exactly as it did on the day previous to 
his disappearance. 

By the way, about clubs — could we not, but for feSir of detain- 
ing the fair reader too long, enter into a wholesome dissection 
here on the manner of friendship established in those ins^litutious, 
and the noble feeling of selfishness which they are likely^ to 
encourage in the male race ? I put out of the question the Stale 
topics of complaint, such as leaving home, encouraging gorman- 
dising and luxurious habits, &c.; but look also at the dealings 
of club-men with one another. I^k at the rush for the evening , 
ixtl^er ! Sw how Shivcrlon orders a fire in the dog-days» and 
Sweitenham opens the windows in February. See how Cramley 
lakes the whole breast of the turkey on h’S plate, and how many 
times Jenkins sends away his lieggarly half-pint of sherry! 
Clublx^ry is orgnnisod egotism. Club intimacy is carefully and 
wonderfully removed from friendship. You meet Smith for, 
twenty years, exchange the day’s news with him, laugh with him 
over the last joke, grow as well acquninted as two men may 
bt' togcther--and one dny, at the eild of the list of members of 
the club, you read in a little iximgi*ai)l) by itself, with all the 
honours, 

Membkr Dfceaski). 

Stnith, ^ohn. Esq.; 

or he, on the oilier hand, h»is the advantage of reading your owii 
name selected for a similar typographical distinction. '"I’hcre it 
is, that abominable little e.xclusivc list at the end of c\’ery club- 
catalogue — you can't avoid it. I belong to eight clubs myself, 
and know tliat one year Jritz-Boodle, O^rge Sav.'ige, Esq. 
(unless it siioiild please fate to remove my brother and his six 
-sons, when of course it would be Fitz- Boodle, Sir George Savage, 
Bart.), will appear m the dismal category. There is that list; 
down I must go in it ; — the day will come, and I shan’t be seen 
in the bow-window, some one else will be sitting in the vacant 
arm-chair : the rubber will begin as usual, and yet somehow Fite 
will not Ixj there. "Where’s Fitz?” says Trunipington, just 
arrived from the Rhine. "Don’t you know?" says Punter, 
turning down his thumb to the carpet, "You led the club, 

1 think? " says Ruflf to his partner (the otimr partner I), and thu 
waiter snuffs the candles. 
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1 hope in the course of ’ the above little pause, every single 
member of a club who reads this has profited by the perusal. 
He may belong, I say, to eight clubs ; he will die, and not Ijo 
missed by any of the five thousand members. Peace be to him ; 
the waiters will forget him, and his name will piuss away, «ind 
another great-coat will hang on the hook whence liis own used 
to l^e dependent. 

. And this, I need not ‘.ay, is the beauty of the club-institutions. 
If it were otherwise - if, lorsooth, we were to be so»’y when our 
Inends died, or to draw out our purses when our friends were in 
want, \ye shoulcl be insolvent, and life would be miserable. Be 
jt.ours to button up our pockets and our hearts ; and to make 
merry — it is enough to swim down this life-stream for ourselves ; 
if Poverty is clutching hold of our heels, or Friendship wouUl 
catch an aini, kick them lx»th off. Kvery majn for himself is 
.the word, and plenty to do too. 

^ly friend Captain Walker Iwid practised llie al>ove maxims 
so long and resolutely as to be ijuite aware when he canic himsidf 
to 1)6 in distress, that not a single soul in the whole universe 
would help him, and he took his measures accordingly. 

When carried to Mr. Bendigo’s lock-up house, he summoned 
that gentleman in a v«;ry haughty way, took a blank banker’s 
cheque out of his iK)cket-book, ami filling it up for the exact 
sum of the writ, orders Mr. Bendigo forthwith to open the door 
and let him go forth. 

Mr. Bendigo, .smiling with e.xcceding archness, and putting 
a finger covered all over with diamond lings to his extremely 
aquiline nose, inquired of Mr. W.alkcr wheilier he .saw anything 
green alxmt h^is face ? intimating by this gay and good-humoured 
interrogatory his suspicion of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
document handed over to lum by Mr. W'alker. 

“Hang it, sir !" say.s ^^r. Walker, “go and get the cheque 
cashed, and be quick about it. Send your man in a cab, and 
here’s a half-crown to pay for it.” 'Ihe confident air somewhat 
staggers tte bailiff, who asked him wlieiher he would like any 
refreshment while his man w’as absent getting the amount of the 
cheque, and treated his prisoner with great civility during the 
tinie of the messenger’s journey, 
put as Captain Walker had but a balance of two pounds 
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five and twopence (this suqi was ailtcnvards dividci^ his- 

.creditors, the law expenses lieing previously deducted from H)* 
the bankers of course declined to cash the CaptaWs draft for 
two hundred and odd pounds, simply writing the words No 
eficcis " on the paper ; on receiving which reply Walker, faf from 
t>eing cast down, butst out laughing very gaily, produced a real 
five-pound note, and called upon his liost for a bottle of cham- 
pa^e, which the two worthu^s drank in perfect friendship and 
good-humour. The bottle was scarcely finished, and the young. 
Israelitish gentleman who acts as waiter in Cursitor Street, had 



only time to remove the flask and the glasses, when poor Mor- 
giana with a flood of tears rushed into hi:r husband’s arms, and 
flung herself on his neck, and calling him her " dearest, blessfed 
Howard," would have fainted at his feet ; but that lie, breaking 
out in a fury of oalhs, asked her how, after getting him into- 
that scrape through her infernal extravagance, she dared to show 
her face before him ? 'Hiis address speedily frightened the poor 
thing dul of her fainting fit —there is nothing so good for female 
hysterics as a little conjugal sternness, nay, brutality, as many 
husbands can aver w ho are in tlie habit of employing the remedy^ 
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My extravagance, Howard?" said she, in a faint way ; and 
^quite put off her purpose of swooning by tlie sudden attack made 
upon her— “Surely, my love, you have nothing to complain 
or 

“To complain of, ma'am?'* roared ihc excellent Walker. 
“Is two hundred guineas to a music-master nothing to complain 
of? Did you bring ine such a fortune as to authorise your 
taking guinea Icsson-s ? Haven’t 1 Ku.scd you out of your sphere 
■of life and introduced you to the best of the land ? Haven’t I 
dressed you like a duchess? Haven't 1 been for you .such a 
husband as very few women in the world ever had, *r..i!iaui?— 
answer me, that." 

“Indeed, Howard, you were always very kind," sobbed the 
lady, 

“ Haven’t I toiled and slaved for you- -been out all day work- 
ing for you ? Haven't 1 allowed your vmlgar old mother to come 
to your house— to my house, I say? Haven’t I done all tlnsr " 

She could not dcnyHt, and Walker, who vt as in a rage (and 
when a man is in a rage, for what on earth is a w'ife made* but 
that he should vent his rnge on her?), continued for some time 
in this strain, and so abused, frightened, and overcame pc'ot 
Morgiana that she left her husband fully convinced that she 
was the most guilty of beings, and bemoaning his ilouble bati 
fortune, that her Howard was ruined and .she the cau.se of his 
misfortunes. 

When she was gom*, Mr. Walker resumed his ecjiianimily (for 
he was not one of those men w'hom a few months of the King's 
IVnch were likely to terrify), and drank several glasse.s of punch 
in company with lii.s ho.st ; with whom in jxirfect calmness he 
Udked over hi.s affair',. That he iiilentled to pay liis debt and 
r]iut the spunging-housc next day i*^ a matter of course ; no piie 
ever was yet put in a .spunging-hou.se that did not pledge his 
vcWLCity he intended to (juit it to morrow, Mr. Pendigo saifl he 
should be heartily glad to open the <loor to him, and in the 
meantime scut out diligently to see among his friends if there 
were any jnorc detainers against the Capttfln, and io infonn the 
Captain',s creditors trj come forward against him. 

Morgiana went home in profound grief, it may be imagined, 
and could hardly icfrnin from bursting into tears when the 
sugar-loaf page asked whether master was coming home early, 
■or vt'hcther ht had taken his key ; she lay awake tossing and 
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wretched the whole night, and very early in the morning ]f(^ up, 
end drebsed, and went out. ' 

Pefore nine o'clock she was in Cursitor Street, and On^ more 
joyfulJy bounced into her husband’s arras ; who woke up yawntn[^ 
and swearing somewliat, with a severe headache, occasioned by 
the jollification of the previous night: for, strange though it 
may seem, there arc picrliaps no places in Euro[Xj wbere,j6llijcy 
is more practised than in prisons for debt ; and I declare forwjy 
own part (I mean, of course, that I went to visit a friend) I liave 
dined at Mr. Aminadah’s as sumptuously as at Long’.s. 

But it is necessary to account for Morgiana’s joyfulness ; yliich 
was strange in her husband’s i>crplexity, and after sorrow of 
the previous night \Vp 11, then, when Mrs. Walker went out ia 
the morning; she did so with a verj- large basket under her arm- 
•‘Shall I carry the basket, mn'ain'*’ said the page, seizing it 
with much alacrity. 

“No. thank you,” cried his mistres-, with e<iual eagerness: 
•* it’s only ' 

“Of course, ma'am,” replied the bo\, snetTing, “ I knew it 
was tliat,” 

“Glass,” continued Mrs. Walker, turning extremely red, 
“ Have the goodness to call a coach, sir, and not to speak till 
you arc questioned.” 

The young gentleman disapiiearcd upon his errand : the 
coach was called and came. Mrs. Walker slipixid into it with 
her basket, and the page '.vent downstairs to his companions in 
the kitchen, and s;xid, “ It’s a coinin’ ! master's in quod, and 
missus has gone ouf 10 pawn the plate.” When the cook went 
out that day, she somehow had by mistake placed in her basket 
a dozen of table-knives and a plated egg-stand. When the lady's* 
maul took a walk in. the course of the afternocm, she found she 
had occasion for eight cambric ixicket-handkcrchiefs (marked 
with her mistress’s cipher), half-a-dozen pair of shoes, gloves, 
long and short, some silk stockings, and a gold-headed sccut- 
liottle. “Both the new caslimeres is gone,” said she, “and 
there’s nothing left irfMrs. Walker’s trinket- box but q paper of 
pins and an old coral bracelet.” As for the page, he rushed 
incontinently to his master's dressing-room and examined every 
one of the pocket.s of his clothes ; made a parcel of some of them, 
and opened all the drawers which Walker had not locked before 
' bis departure. He only found Ihrce-halfpcncc and a bill stanip*^^ 
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and about foriy-fivc tradesmen's accounts, neatly labelled and 
tied up witli red tape. These three worthies, a groom who was 
a great admirer of Trimmer the lady’:>-maid, and a policeman a 
flHkSiiui of the cook’s, sat down to a comfortable dinner at the 
tjSUEil hour, and it w'as agrec'd among them all that Walker’s 
ruin'was certain. The cook made tlie policeman a present of a 
china punch-bowl which Mrs. Walker had given her ; and the 
lady’s-maid gave her friend the I3ook of Beauty” for last year, 
gtnd fhc third volume of B>Ton's jxx^ms from tlic drawing-room 
‘tal>lc. 

*' I’m dashed if she ain’t taken the little French clock, Uh)," 
said the page, and so indeed Mrs. Walker had ; it slipped in the 
l)a.sket Where it lay enveloped m one of her shawls, and then 
struck madly and unnaturally a great number of times, as Mor- 
giana was lilting her store of treasures out of the hackney-coach. 
The coachman w agged his head sadly as he saw her walking 
as quick as she could uncicr her heavy load, and disappearing 
round tin? corner of the street .at which Mr. Balls's celebrated 
jewellery establishment is situated. It is a grand shop, witJi 
magnificent silver cups and salvers, i.are gokMieaded canes, flutes, 
w'alches, diamond biooches, and a few fine s|x;cimeni> of the old 
masters in the windovv-, and under the woids — 

Balls. JhWLi.i.LK, 


you read, AUuty Lfu\ 

in Ih.e very smallest type, on the door. 

The interview with Mr. Balls need not lx* described ; but u 
must have been a satisfactory one, for at the end of half-an-hour 
Morgiana returned and bounded into the coach with sparkling 
eyci, and told the driver to gallop to (Airsitor Street ; wliich, 
smiling, he promi.sed to do, and accordingly set off in that direc- 
tion at the rate of four miles an hour. “ 1 thought so,” said the 
philosophic charioteer. “When a man's in quod, a woman 
don’t mind her silver spoons;” and he was so delighted W'ith 
her actipn, that he forgot to grumble when .she came to settle 
accounts with him, even though she gave liim only double his fare. 

“ Take me to him,” saxl she to the young Hebrew who 
oixaicd the tloor. 

“'Fo whom?” &ay.s the sarcastic >outh ; “there's Iweuly 
: kirns here. You’re piccious early.” 
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**To Captain Walker, young man,’’ replied Mptgiana liaugh^ 
tily ; whereupon the youth opening the Second door, and seejiig 
Mr. Bendigo in a flowered dressing-gown descending th^ siaxrs^' 
exclaimed, '* Papa, here’s a lady for the Captain.” “ I'm come ' 
to free him.” said she, trembling and holding out a bundle of 
bank-notes. Here’s the amount of your claim, sir,— two huhr;, 
dre<l and twenty guineas, as you told me last night.” The Jew 
look the notes, and grinned as he ltx)ked at her, and grinned 
double as he looked at his son, and Ixiggcf! Mrs. Walker to stbp 
into his study and take a receipt When the door of that apart- . 
ment closed upon the lady and bis father, Mr. Bendigo the 
younger fell liack in an agony of laughter, which it is impossible 
to descrilx‘ in words, and presently ran out into a couit, where 
some of the luckless inmates of the house were already taking 
the air, and communicated something to them, which made those 
individuals also laugh as uproariously as he had previously done. 

Well, aftcT joyfully taking the receipt from Mr. P>endigo (how 
her checks Ihislied, and her heait fluttered, as slie dried it on the 
bloUing-book !), and aftei turning very pale again on hearing 
tlmt the Captain hail liad a very Ivul night : ‘ ‘ And well he might, 
poor dear ! ” said she (at which Mr. fiendigo, having no person 
to grill at, grinned at a marble bust of iVlr. Pitt, v\hich orna- 
mented his sidelxjanl) -Morgiana, 1 say, tlu'sc preliminaries 
being concluded, was conducted to her husband’s apartment, 
and once more flinging her .inns round her dearest Howard's 
neck, told him, with one of the sweetest siiulos in tlie world, to 
make haste and get up and cximc home, foi bieakfast wfis wait- 
ing and the carnage at the door. 

“What do you mean, love?" said tlin Captain, starling up 
and looking exceedingly surori'^ed. 

“ T mean tliat my dearest is free ; that the otllous little creature 
is paid — at least the horrid bailiff is." 

“ Have you been to Baroski ?''said Walker, turning very red. 

" Howard ! ” said Iii-s wife, quite indignant. 

“Did— did your mother give you the money?" asked the 
Captain. ‘ 

“No; T had it by me,” repla's Mrs. Walker, with a very 
knowing look. 

Walker was more surpiised than e^cr. “ Have you anymore 
by you ? ” said he, 

Mrs. Walker .showed him her purse with tw'o guineas. “ That 
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,is ^Ij 'love/* she s^iicj. " A?jd I wjih," continued she. “you 
W^ld give tne a draft to i>jiy a whole list of little bills that have 
s< 38 j>ettow all come in within the last few days." 

'yWell, well, you shall have the cheque," continued Mr.. 
Witlker, and began forthwith to rnakd bis toilet, which com- 
pleted, he rang for Mr. licmligo, and his bill, and intimated, 
iis wish to go home directly. 

■ . The honoured bailiff brought the bill, but with regard to hisi 
being free, said it was inqxi&siblc. 

: , “ How impossible? " said Mrs. VVallvcr, turning very red and 
then very i)ale. “ Did 1 not pay just now ?" * 

, ■ '‘So you did, and you’ve got the reshipt ; but there’s another, 
detainer against the Captain for o hundred and fifty. Eglan- 
tine 5; Mossrosc, of Bond Street ; ixa-fumcry for five yfears, you 
inow." 

“ You don’t mean to say you were such a fool ps to pay with- 
' out asking if there were any more dctiiners ? " roared Walker to 
his wife, 

‘ “Yes, she was though," chuckled Mr. Bendigo; “but she’ll 
know better the next time : and I^csides, Captain, what’s a hun- 
dred and fifty iwumls to you > ’’ 

lliough Walkoi desired muhing so much in the world at that 
ntoment as tli<j liberty to knock down his his sense of pru- 
dence ovcrc.anie iiis desire for justice : if that feeling may be 
called prudence on his paid, which consisted in a strong wish 
to cheat the bailiff into tlie idea that he (Walker) was an ex* 
cecdingly respectable and we.ilthy man. Many worthy persons 
indulge in this fond notion, th.it th<^y are imixDsing uj\on the 
world ; strive to fancy, for insUince, that their bankers consider 
them men of property Ixicau'-e ihcykecii a tolerable balance, pay 
little tradesmen’s bills with ostentatious piincliudity, and so forth 
— ^but the world, let us Ixi pretty suie, is ns wise as need be, and 
■ guesses our real condition with a marvellous instinct, or lc.ims it 
with curious skill. The London irndcsnian is one of the keenest 
judges of human nature extant ; and if a tradesman, how much 
more a bailiff? In reply to the ironic question, “ What's a hun- 
drecl- and fifty pounds to you?" Walker, collecting himself, 
answers, “ It is an infamous iuiposiiion, and T owe the money no 
more than you do ; but, nevertbcjcss, I shall instruct my lawyers 
r to pay it, in the course of the morning : under protest, of course.** 

*: “ Olt,: of course," said Mr. Bendigo, bowing and quitting the 
./T' Ci is 
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rootti, and leaving ^irs. Walker to the pleasure of a 

with her hiislmnd. • ; 

And now being alone with the partner of his bosonii the, WsOfl^tfayf 
gentleman began an address to her which cannot be put dcKvn f 
on paper here ; bccausc*thc world is exceedingly squeamish, 
does not cajc to hear the whole truth about rascals, and J>ecaU 5 ‘fe\ 
the fact is tliat almost every other word of the Captain’s speech ' 
Wiis a curse, such as would shock the lx;loved reader were it 
in print. "-i ' 

Fancy, tlicn, in lieu of the conversation, a scoundrel, disap^,,' 
pointed and in a fury, wreaking his brutal revenge upon 
amiable woman, who sits trembling and pale, and wondering 
this sudden exhibition of wrath. Fancy how' he clenches liis'; 
fists and 'Stands over her, and stamps and screams out curses 
with a livid face, growing wilder and wililer in his rage ; wrench- ' 
ing her hand when she wants to turn away, and only stopping at • 
last when she has fallen off the clmir in a fainting-fit, with a 
heart-breaking sob that ntade the Jew-boy who was listening at 
the keyhole turn <iuite pale and walk away. Well, it is best, 
perhaps, that such a conversation should not be told at length : 
-T-at the end of it, when Mr. Walker had his wife lifeless on the 
floor, he seized a w’aier-jug and poured it over her ; which opera- 
tion pretty soon brought her to herself, and shal^ing her black 
ringlets, she looked up once more again timidly into his lace, and 
look his hand, and began to crv. 

He spoke now in a somewhat softer voice, and let her keep 
ixiddling on willi hiL- hand as before ; he couldnH speak very 
fiercely lo the poor girl in Iier altitude of defeat, and tendenicss, 
and supplication. *' MorgLana,” said he, “your extravaganee 
and carelessness have brought me to niin, I’m afraid. If you 
had chosen to have gone to Raroski, a word from j'ou would 
have made him withdraw^ the writ, and my property wouldn't 
have been sacrificed, as it has now Ixjen, for nothing. It mayn’t 
be >ct top late, however, to retrie\e ourselves. This bill of 
Eglantine's is a regular conspiracy, 1 am sure, between Moss-’ 
rose and Bendigo hert : you must go lo Eglantine — he’s amold ' 
— an'old flame of yours, you know.” * * 

She dropped his hand. “ I can’t go to Eglantine after Vhat 
has passed between us,” she^ said ; but Walker's face instantly 
began to wear a ccriain look, and she said with a. shiidder,,^ , 
\*r Well, well, dear, I wiH go.” “ You will go to Eglantine*' 
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ask him to take a bill for the amount of this shameful demand — 
at any date, never mind what. Mind, however^ to see him alone, 

' and'f'm sure if you choose you can settle the business: Make 
haste ; set off directly, iind come back, as there may be more 
in.'* 

, V "trembling, and in a great flutter, Morgiana put on her bonnet 
and gloves, and went towards tlic dcx>r. " It's a fine morning,’" 
,sia|d Mr. Walker, looking out : “a walk' will do you good ; and 
’■»-rMorgiana— rlidn't you say you bad a couple of guineas in your 
jtocket?" * 

' ** Here it is,” said she, smiling all at once, and hi.''-yiag up her 
fane to be kissed. She paid the two guineas for the kiss. Was 
it not a mean act? “ Is it possible that people can love where 
ihey do not respect ? ” says Miss Prim : ‘ / never would. No- 
hotly asked you. Miss Piim : but recollect Morgiana was not 
' bom with your advantages of education and breeding ; and was, 
in fact, a poor vulgar creature, who loved Mr. W'allvcr, ivot^ 
because Ikt mamma told her, nor bccnusc he was an exceedingly 
eligible and well-brought-up young man, but because she could 
not help it, and knew 116 tiottcr. Nor is Mrs. Walker set up as 
a model of virtue : ah, no ! when I want a model of virtue I will 
call in Baker Street, and ask for a silting of my dear (if 1 may 
be ixirmittcd to say so) Miss Prim. 

We have Mr.'lloward Walker safely housed in Mr. Bendigo’s 
establishment in Curbitor Street, Chancery I-anc ; and it looks 
like mockery and want of feeling towards the excellent hero of 
tliis story (or, as should rather be said, towards the husband of 
the heroine) to say what he might have iK’on but for the unlucky 
little circumstance of Ikiroski’s passion for \Iorgiana. 

if Baroski liad not fallen in love with Morgiana, he would not 
have given her two hundred guineas’ worth of lessons ; he would 
not have so far presumed as to seize her liand, and attempt to 
kiss it ; if he had not attempted to kiss her, she would not have 
boxed his cars ; he would not have takt'ii out the writ against 
-Walker ; Walker would have l)eon free, very possibly rich, and 
thereforc^certainly respected : he always saW that a month’s more 
liberty wotild have set him beyond the reach of misfortune. 

' TTlie assertion is very likely a correct one ; for Walker had a 
. flashy enterprising genius, which ends in wealth sometimes *, 
."in' the King’s liench not seldom : occasionally, alas ! in Van 
v^piemeh’s Land, He might have been rich, could he have kept 
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his credit, and had not his personal expenses and e*travagaiiql?s ' 
pulled him down. He had gallantly availed himself of jhis 
fortune ; nor could any man in London, as he proudly saidilhaye, . 
made five hundred pounds go so far. He had, as we have^een^ ^ 
furnished a house, sideboard, and cellar with it : he had a 
riage, and horses in his stable, and with the remainder he had. 
purchased' shares in four companies — of three of which he^'y/a^ 
founder and director, had conducted innumerable bargains iti^, 
the foreign stocks, had lived and entertained sumptuously, aUJdJ' 
fhade himself a very considerable income. He had set up Ttl© ‘ 
C'APiTOi^ Loan and Life Assurance Company, had discovered 
the Chimborazo gold-mines, and the Society for Recovering and 
Draining the Pontine Marshes; capital ten millions; patron.- 
His Hoi.inicss thk Pope. It certainly was stated iix an evening 
paper that His Holiness had made him a Knight of the Spur^ 
and had offered lo him the rank of Count ; and he was raising 
a loan for His Highness the Cacique of Panama, who bad sent 
film (by way of dividend) the Grand Cordon of His Highness’s 
order of the C’astle and Falcon, which might be seen any day at . 
his office in Bond Street, wirh the pai chiuents signed and sealed 
by the Grand Master and l'’alcon Kmg-at-arnis of His Highness. 
In a week more Walker would have raided a hundred thousand , 
pounds on His Highness, 's twenty p«r eent. loan ; he would have 
had fifteen thousand i)oiijuia commission for himself ; his com- 
panies would have risen to par, be w'ould have realised his shares ; 
he would have gone into Paiiiaiiu'nt ; he would havel)een made 
a baronet, who knows ? a pctir, probably ! ' ' And I appeal to 

you, sir,” Walker would .say to his fiicuds, "could any man 
have shown better proof of his affection for lu's wife than ,by 
laying out her little miserable money as I did ! Tlicy call me 
heartless, sir, btjcnuse I didn't succaid ; sir, my life has been a 
series of sacrifices for that woman, such as no man ever per- 
formed before." 

A proof of Walker’s 'dexterity and capability for business may 
be seen in the fact that he had actually appeased and reconciled 
one of his bitterest enemies— -our honest friend Eglantte . 
After Walker’s marriage Eglantine, who had now no mercantile 
dealing*^ with his fonnpr agent, became so enraged with himr 
that, as the only means of revenge in his power, he sent Ijlm in' 
Hs bill for goods supplied to the amount of one hundred and, 
fifty guineas, and sued him for the amount, Bvit Walket,; 
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Stepped boldly over to his enemy, and in the COdrse of kalf-an* 
diey wete friends; 

' Eiglaatme promised to forego his claim, and accepted in lieu 
.of it three hundred-pound shares of the ex- Panama stock, bear- 
. Jng twenty-five per cent,, payable half-yearly at the house of 
,Ilocu& Brothers, St. Swithin's Lane ; three hundred-pound 
and the class of the order of the Castle and 

'Falcon, with the riband and badge. “In four years, Eglan- 
tine, my boy, I hope to get you the Grand Cordon of the 
' ordfer,” said Walker ; “ I hope to see you a Knight Grand 
‘ Cltdss, with a grant of a. hundred thousand acies reclaimed 
. from the Isthmus." 

' 'I o do my poor Eglantine justice, he did not care for the 
'hundred thousand acres— it \va.s the star that di'lighted him: — 
ah ! how his fat chest heaved with delight as he sewed on the.„ 
cro-ss and riband to his drcss-coat, and lighted up four wax 
candles and looked at himself in the glass. He was known to 
wear agreat-epat after that- -it was that he might wear the cross 
under it. I'hat year he went on a trip tj) Boulogne. He was 
dreadfully ill during the voyage, but as tlie vessel entered the 
port he was seen to emerge from the cabin, his coat ope.n, the 
star bladng on his chest ; the soldicns saluted him as he walked 
the streets, he was called Monsieur le Chevaher, and when he 
went homo he entered into negotiations with Walker to purchase 
a commission in ilis Highness's service. Walker said he would 
get him the nominal rank of Captain, the fees at the Panama 
IVar Office were fivc-and -twenty pounds, w'hich sum honest 
Eglantine produced, and h.ad his commission, and a pack of 
visiting cards printed as Captain Archibald Itglantme, K.C.E. 
Many a time he looked at them as they lay in his desk, .and he 
kepi the cross in his dressing-table, and wore it as he shaved 
every rooming. 

His Highness the Cacfquc, it is well known, came to England, 
■und bad lodgings in Regent Street, where he held a levee, at 
which Eglantine appearetl in the Panama uniform, and wasS most 
^ graciou^y received by his Sovereign, rfis Highness proposed 
Ip make Captain Eglantine his aide-de-camp with the rank of 
.Colonel, but the Captain's exchequer was rather low at that 
moment, and the fees .at the "War Office" were peremptory. 
Mcau>yhUe Ills Highness left Regent Street, was said by some 

have returned to Panama, by others to be in his native city of 
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Cork^byotbexs to be leading a life of retirement in 
Lambeth ; at any rate was not visible for some time; $0 [that 
Captain Eglantine's advancement did not take place. Egla^llj^ - 
was somehow ashamed to mention hU military and chfvjiitfo 
rank to Mossrose, when tliat gentleman came into partner- ■ 
ship with him ; and kept these facts secret, until they.^w^e 
detected by a very painful circumstance. On the very day, 
Walker was arrested at the suit of Benjamin Baroski, there .. 
pcared in the newspapers an account of the imprisonment of 
Highness tlie Prince of Panama for a bill owing to a licensed ' 
victualler in Ratcliff Highway. I'lie magistrate to whom the 
victualler subsequently cnnie to complain passed many plca^n- “ 
tries on the occasion. He asked whether His Highness did not, 
drink like a swan with two necks ; whether he had brought any. 
Belles savages w ith him from Panama, and so forth ; and tli6’ 
whole court, said the ivpori, was com-Ulsed with laughter', 
when Boriifacei j^roduced a green and yellow riband with a large 
star of the order of the Castle and Falcon, w'ith which His High- 
ness proposed to gratify him, in lieu of paying his little bill." ' 

It was as he was reading the alx)ve document with a bleeding 
heart that Mossro'^e came in from his daily walk to the City, 
Veil, Fglaniine," says he, “ have you heard the newsh?" 

“ AlxDUt His Highness ? ” 

** About your friend Valkcr ; he’s arrested for two hundred 
poundsh ! ” 

Eglantine at this coidd contain no more ; but told liis story of 
how he had been induced to accept three hundred pounds, Qf 
l*anama stock for Jiis account against Walker, and cursed his 
stars for his fol!>. 

*' Veil, j'ou’ve only to bring in another bill,” .said the younger 
perfumer ; “ swear he owes you a hundred and fifty pounds, and 
well have a writ out against him this afternoon.” 

And so a second wTit was taken out against Captain Walker* ' 
‘‘You’ll liave his wife here very likely in a day or two,” said, 
Mr. Mo.ssrosc to hisjDartner; “them chaps always sends theh^ 
wives, and 1 hope you know' how to deal with her.” < „ v,; 

** I don’t value her a fig's hend,” said Eglantine. “ I'll treat V 
lier like the dust of the hearth. After that woman's conduct, tof'- 
me, I should like to see her have the haudacity to come here 
ami if she does, you 11 see how' I’ll serve her.” ' 

The worthy. perfumer was, in fact, resolved to be cxc^codingiy > 
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lm4^l}eca:U!d iii his behaviour towards his old love, and acted 
' qyer at night ih bed the scene which was to occur when 'the 
tni^tlhg should, take place. Oh, thought he, but it will l!)c a 
. grand thing to see the proud Morgiana on her knees to me ; and 
jho a-pointing to the door, and saying, “ Madam, youVe steeled 
‘tins 'eart against you, you, have ; — bury the recollection of old 
I iifhes, of those old times when' I thought my 'eart would have 
‘broke, but it didn’t — no: 'carts are made of sterner stuff. X 
didn't die, as I thought I should ; I stood it, and live to see the 
V, woman I despised at my feet— ha, ha, at my feet ! " 

In the midst of these thoughts Mr. Eglantine f nl a deep ; l^ul 
. it was evident that the idea of seeing Morgiana once more 
tlgitated him considerably, else why should he have been at the 
I>ains of preparing so much heroism? • His sleep was exceedingly 
; fitful and troubled ; he saw Morgiana in a hundred shapes ; he 
dreamed that ho w’as dressing her hair ; that he was riding with 
her to Richmond ; that the horse turnocl into a dragon, and 
Morgiana into Woolsey, who took him by the throat and choked 
him, w'hile the dragon played the key-bugle. And in the moVni 
jng when Moi'srose was gc»ne to Ins business in the City, and he 
sat reailing the Morn mg VoH in his study, ah ! what a thump 
his heart gave as the Luly of his dreams actually stood before 
him ! 

Many a lady who purchased brushes at JCglaniinc’s shop would 
have given ten guineas for such a colour as his when he saw her. 
His heart boat violently, tie was almost choking in his stays : he 
had been preiiared for the visit, but hiseounige failed him now 
it had coine. They were lioth silent for some minutes. 

“You know what I am come for," at last Siiid Morgiana from- 
under her veil, but she put it aside as she spoke. 

“I — thaljs — yes— it's a painful affair, mem," he said, giving 
one look at her pale face, and then turning away in a flurry. 
“1 lieg to refer you to Blunt, Hone iSi. Sharpus, my lawyers, 

‘ niom," he added, collecting himself. 

“ I didn’t expect this fromjv/r, Mr, Eglantine," said the Uidy, 

' btgan to sob. • 

^ “ And after what’s ’apjxned, 1 didn’t expect a visit ixomyou^ 
I thought Mr.s. C'apting Walker wns too great a dame to 
-visit poor Harchibald Eglantine (though sonic of the first men 
I ’ii> the country do visit him). Is there anything in which t pan 
. ‘ oblige you. mem ? " 
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men’s wives. - “ 

O heavens f ’* cried the poor woman : ** have J 
1^? 1 never thought that you, too, voiiW have ' 

Mr. Archibald.” , - ' ' ^ ' 

The Archibald,** pronounced in the old way, had e^d^tly , 
an effect on the pcafumcr; ‘he winced and looked at her'Ve^ty 
eagerly for a moment “\Vliat can I do for you, piem?” at‘ 
last said he. • ‘ / 

“What is. this bill against hir. Walker, for which heisno|^,.' 
in prison ? ” , , 

“ Perfumery supplied for five years ; that man u.sed more ’air*-,.} 
brushes than any duke in the land, and as for eau-de-Colognfe,;, 
he must have batlied himself in it He bordered me about like ' 
a lord. He never paid me one .sliilling — ho slabbed me ini my : 
mqgt vital part — but ah! ah’ never mind that: and I said I 
'would Vx; revenged, and I am*' 

The perfumer was quite in a rage again by this time, and Wijjed 
his fat face with hi.s pocket handkercliief, and glared upon Mrs'. 
Walker with a most determined air. 

'• “ Revengefl on whom ? .\rohibald~-Mr. Eglantine, revenged 
on mcr-on poor woman whom you made miserable ! You 
would not have done so once.” 

“ Ha ! and a precious way you tre.vted me ante," said Eglan-'*' 
tine ; “ don't talk tome, mem, of Bury the recollection of 

once for hover ! 1 thought my 'eari would have broke once, but ’ 
no : 'earls are made of sterner stuff. 1 didn’t die, as I thought ’ 
I should ; 1 stood it — and 1 live to see the woman who despised 
me at my feet, " 

“Oh, Arcliibald ! ” was all the lady could say, and*she fell to 
■sobbing again : it was perhaps her best argument with the 
perfumqr. 

“ Oh, Harchiiiald, indeed ! ’* continued he, beginning to swell ; 
“don't call me Harchibald.'Morgiana. Think what a positioa 
you might have held if you’d chose : when, when — you 
liave called me ITarchibald. Now' it’s no use,'* added he, with 
harrowing |>athos ; “but, though I’ve lieen wronged, I can't bear 
to sec women in tears --*tcll me what T can do.” , 

“ bear good Mr. Eglantine, send to ypnr lawyers and stop ibis’ ‘ 
horrid prosecution— taJ<e Mr. W.alker’s acknowledgment for th'e„ 
debt. If he is free, he is sure to have a very large sum of money in 
a few days, and will pay you all. Ho not ruin him — do not Suiittj 
^ persisting now’. Be the okl kind Eglantine you were*” \ ' 
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Eglantine took n hand, which Morgiana did not refuse ; he 
thought about old times. He had known her since childhood 
alttipst'; as a girl he dandled her on his knee at the “ Kidneys ; " 
as a woman he liad adored her— his heart was melted. 

, did pay me in a sort of wjiy,” reasoned the perfumer 

with himself—**' these bonds, though they are not worth much, 
Irtc^ 'em for better or for worse, and I can’t bear to see her 
and to trjjinple on a woman in distress. Morgiana," he 
added, in a loud cheerful voice, ** cheer up ; I'll give you a re- 
your husband : I ivill be the old kind Eglantine I was." 
\ “Be the old knul jackass you vash 1 " here ro.areU .t \oicc that 
made Mr. Eglantine start. “ Vy, vat an old fat fool yon are, 
Eglantine, to give up our just debts l>eciUisc a voinan comes 
snivelling and crying to y<ni— and such a voman, too!” cx* 
claimed Mr. Mossrosc, for hjs \yas the voice. 

' “ Such a woman, sir?” cried the senior partner. 

Yes ; such a woman — vy, didn’t she jilt you herself !— hasn’t 
she been trying the same game with llaroski ; and arc you so 
gilien as to give up a hundred and fifty pounds iK'cause slie taki^j 
a fancy to come vimpering here? 1 won't, I can tell 3'ou, Thi; 
money's as much mine as it is yours, and I'll have it' or keep 
Walker's body, that’s what I will.” 

At the presence of his partner, the tun id goc-d genius of Eglan- 
tine, which had prompted him to mcicy and kindness, at once 
outspread its frightened wings .\nd fiew away. 

" You sec how it is, Mrs. W,,” said he, looking down ; “ it’s 
an affair of business- in all Uiesc here affairs of business ^Ir. 
Mossrosc is the managing man ; ain't you, Mr. Mossrosc?” 

'** A pretty business it would be if I wasn’t,” replied Mossrose 
■doggedly. “Come, ma’am,” says he, “I’ll tell you vat 1 do : I 
take fifty per shent ; not a farthing less— give me that, and out 
your husband goes, ” 

V'Oh, .sir, Howard will pay you in a week." 

“Veil, den, let him stop at my uncle Bendigo’s for a week, 
and come out den— he's very comfortable there,” said Shylock, 
WiUt, a gr-yi. “ Hadn’t you better go to flie shop, Mr. Eglan- 
continued he, “and look after your business? Mrs* 
Walker can’t want you to listen to her all day.” 

„ .l[^^lahtinc was glad of the excuse, anrl slunk out of the studio ; 
■ iiotmio the shop, but into his parlour ; where he drank off a 
,103*^1 g4s3 of maraschino, and sat blushing and exceedingly 
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agitated, until Mossroee came to tell him .that ,was 

gone, and wouldn't trouble him any more. ; But he 

drank several more glasses of maraschino, and went , 

that night, and to the Cider-cellars afterwards, neith^ 
nor the play, nor the delightful comic songs at the cellaits,:<sC^ . 
drive Mrs. Walker out of his head, and the memory of Old'itmc^/ 
and the image of her pale weeping face. . i , > ' ' . 

Morgiana tottered out of the shop, scarcely heeding the vpioO 
of Mr. Mossrosc, who said, “ I’ll take forty per shent " (andiv^'t 
back to his duty cursing himself for a soft-hearted fool for vgivihg 
up so much of his rights to a puling woman). Morgiana, 1 say, 
tottered out of the shop, and went up Conduit Street, weef^ng, 
weeping with all her eyes. She was quite faint, for she had taken 
nothing that moming but the glass of water which the pastry-cOok 
in the Strand had given her, and was forced to take'hold of the 
railings of a house for support just as a little gentleman with a 
yellow handkerchief under his arm was issuing from the doer, 

** Good heavens, Mrs, Walker ! " said the gentleman. It was 
no other than Mr. Wcwlsoy, who w’as going forth to a body- 
coat for a customer. “Are you ill?— what’s the matter? for 
(iod's sake come in ! ” and he took her arm under his, and led 
licr into his back-parlour, and seated her, and had some wine 
and water before her in one minute, l^fcie she had said one single 
word regarding herself. 

As .soon as she was somewhat rccover(>d, and with the inter- 
ruption of a thousand sobs, the poor thing told as well as she 
could lier little story. Mr. Eglantine had arrested Mr. Walker : ’* 
she liad been trying to gain time for him ; Eglantine had refused, i, 

“The hard-hearted cowardly brute to i effuse her anything!” 
said loyal Mr. Woolsey. “ h'ty dear,” says he, “ I’ve no reason 
to love your husband, and 1 know too much about him to r^pept 
him ; but T love and respect and will spend my last shilling 
to serve you. " At which Morgiana could only take his hand and 
cry a great deal more than ever. She sfiid Mr, Walker would have 
a great deal of money in a week, that he was the best of husbapds, 
and she was sure hfr. Woolsey would think better him 
he knew him ; that Mr. Eglantine’s bill was one hundreill'and 
fifty pounds, but that Mr. Mossrosc would take forty per ^nt., 
if Mr. Woolsey could say how much that was. ‘ 

“ I'll jxiy a thousand pound to do you good,” said AJr.„WoDy ' 
scy, liouncing up ; “stay here for ten minutes, my d^, ur^til\ 
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. my retui’nj.” an4 all s^ball be rig^ht, as you will see. ** He was back 
iri 'tfen mbiutes, and bad called a cab from the stand opposite (all 
‘the coathmen there had seen and commented on Mr^ Walker's 
woebicjgono looks), and they w’ere off for Cursitor Street- in a 
,momcht “They'll settle the whole debt for twenty poumlsr* 
said he, and showed an order to that effect from Mr, Mossrose 
fb ilr, Bendigo, emiwering the latter to release Walker on 
receiving Mr. Woolsey’s acknowledgment for the above sum, 

* f'Theic's no use paying it," said Mr. Walker doggedly ; “it 
would only be robbing you, Mr. Woolscy— seven more dctainer:> 
■’have come in while my wife has been away ; 1 must go through [ 
the court now ; but,” he added in a whisper to the tailor, “my 
good sir, my debts of htmour arc sacred, and if you will have 
the goodness to lend me the twenty pounds, 1 pledge you my 
as a gentleman, to iclurn it when I come out of <iuod." 

It is probable that Mr. Woolscy declined this ; for, als soon as 
he was gone* Wnlker, in a tremendous fury, began cursing his 
' wife for daw'dling thioc hours on the road. “ W'hy the deuce, 
ma’am, didn't you take a cab?” roared he, when he heard she 
had walked to Bond Street. ‘ ‘ niose writs have only been in 
half-an*hour, and I might have been off but for you.” " * 

“Oh,, Ilow'ard,” said she, “didn’t you take— didn't I give 
yod my— my last shilling?'' and fell Ixick and wept again, more 
bitterly than ever. 

“ Well, love,” said iicr amiable husband, turning rather retl, 

“ never mind, it wasn’t your fault. It is but going through the 
‘ court. It is no groat odds. 1 foigive you. ” 


ClIAPTHll VI. 

In tL'biih Mr. fValker still remains in DiJhnUies, hut shoivs great 
Resignation under his Misfortunes. 

The e.'jemplary Walker, seeing thot escape from his cuento 
was hopeless, and tliat it was his duty ns a man to turn on them 
,Wjd face them, now determined to c^uit the splendid though 
‘.parrow lodgings whicli Mr. Bendigo had provided for him, an<l 
undergo the martyrdom of the Fleet. Accordingly, in company 
ry^ththal gentleman, he came o\ei to Her Majesty’s prison, and 
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l^ve bimself into the custbdy of the' oncers there ; n<oX' 

apply for the aecommodation of the Riics" (by whic]^ 
ilays the captivity of some debtors was considerably 
because he knew perfectly well that there was no person 
wide world who would give a security for tlie hcaVy siitn? ifcftr, 
which Walker was answerable. What these sums were, 
matter, and on this head we do not think it at all neces^aty tq i 
satisfy the curiosity of the reader. He may have owed hundr^^ 
--thousands, his creditors only can tell; he paid the dividend 
which has been formerly mentioned, and showed theret>y^l4s 
desire to satisfy all claims upon him to the uttermost farthing*/ i 





As for the htilc house in Comiaught Square, when, after ^ 
quilting her husband, Morgiana drove back thither, the door 
was opened by the page, who instantly thanked her to pay hia". 
w'ages ; and in the dravvmg-rooni, on a yellow satin s^pfa, sat a 
seedy man (with a ix)t of porter beside him placed on an albufli- 
for fear of staining the rosewood table), and the seedy maii ‘ 
signified that he had taken possession of the furniture ih'^xO- 
culion for a judgment debt. Another seedy man in' tlfe" 
dming-room, reading a newspaper, and drinking gin,; 
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formed Walkct that be was the representative of another 
, jndgri^e^ttd^bt and of another execution : — “ There’s another on 
''em in the kitchen," said the page, “ taking an inwentwy of the 
fUimHurd ; and he swears he'll liave you took up for swindling, 
pawning the pkte." 

' jVSii;," said Mr. Woolsoy, for that w^orthy man had conducted' 
lyforgiana home—'* sir," vsaid he, shaking his stick at the young, 
|j^e, '* if you give any more of your impudence, I'll beat every 
,_^^|>uttoii off your jacket : " and as there were some four hundred 
.of; these ornaments, the page was silent. It was a great mercy 
rdi?Morgianathat the honest and faithful tailor h,ad accompanied 
her. The good fellow had waited very patiently for her for an 
hour in the jwlour or coffee-roorn of the lock-up house, knowing 
full well that she would w'ant a protector on her w'ay home- 
wards ; and his kindness will be more appreciated when it is 
Stated that, during the time of his delay in the coffee-room, he 
had been subject to the entnuties, nay, to the insults, of Comet 
Pipkin of the Blues, who was in prison at the suit of Linscy, 
Woolsey & Co., and who hapixmed to be taking his breakfast 
in the apartment when liN olxlurate creditor entered it. The 
Cnmet (a hero of eighteen, whv-> stood at least five feet thre*^ in 
his boots, and owed fifteen thousand pounds) was so enmged at 
llic obduracy of his creditor that he said lie vvoulfl have lhrow*m 
him out of the window but for the b.irs which giianled it ; .tp-d 
entertained serious thoughts of knocking the tailor’s head off, 
but that the latter, putting his right leg forward and his fi.sts in 
'a proper attitude, told the young officer to “come on;” on 
^^hich the Comet cursed the tailor fora “ snob," and went bock 
to his breakfast. 

The execution people having taken charge of Mr. Walker’s 
house, Mrs. Walker w'as driven to take refuge with her mamma 
near “Sadler’s Wells,’* and th.e Captain remained comfortably 
lodged in the Fleet, lie had some ready money, and with it 
managed to make his existence e.xcetdinglv comfortable. He 
lived with the best society of the jilace, consisting of several 
distinguished young noblemen and gentlemen. He sjxjnt the- 
tUorhing flaying .nt fives and smoking cigars ; the evening 
. smoking cigars and dining comfortably. Cards came after- 
diimer; and, as the Captain w^as an ex^xirienced player, and 
a score of years older than most of his friends, he was 
Vg^hi^ly ^Mrctty successful: indeed, if he had received all the 
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money that was owed 10 him, lie might have come out. of prison 
and paid his creditors twenty shillings in the p<mnd‘^that 
he had been minded to do sa But there is no use in 
into that point too closely, for the fact i!>, young Fipkiii Only 
paid him forty pounds out of seven hundred for which he 
him I. O. U.’s ; Algernon Dcuceace not only did not pay him , 
ijiree hundred and twenty which he lost' at blind hookey^ but 
actually borrowed seven-and-sixpence in money from Walker, 
which has never tjcen repaid to this day ; and Lord poublequiU. 
actually lost nineteen thousand pounds to him at heads and 
tails, which he never paid, pleading dninkenness and his minority. 
'I'he reader may recollect a piiragraph which went the round Ot 
the papers entitled— , / 

Affair of Honour in the Fleet Prison . — Yesterday morning (behind, 
the pump in the second court) Lord D-bl-cpi-ts anti Captain H-w-rd ' 
■W-lk-r (a near relative, wc understand, of his Gjace the Duke df 
N-if-llc) had a hostile meeting and exchanged two shots. Thesie two 
young sprigs of nobility were xittended to the g^und by Majoir Flush, 
who, oy the way, is ffush no longer, and Captain Pam, late of the *— 
Dragoons, Play is said to have been tJie cause of the quarrel, and the 
gallant Captain is reported to have handled the noble lord's nose father 
roughly at one stage of the transact ions." 

When Morgiana at “ Sadler’s Wells” heard these new, she 
was ready to faint with terror ; and ruslicd to the Fleet Ppson, 
and embraced her lord and master with her usual expansion and 
fits of tears : very much to that gentleman's annoyance,* who' 
hapi^ened to be in company with Pain and Flush at the time, 
and did not care that his handsome wife shoulil be seen too 
much in the dubious precincts of the Fleet. He had at least sc^ 
much shame alxjut him, and had ahvays rejected her enlreati^' 
, to be allowed to inhabit the prison with him. 

“ It is enough," would he say, ca.siing his eyes heavenward, 
and with a moit lugubrious countenance—" it is enough, Mor- 
giana, that / should suffer, even though your thoughtlessness has 
i)een the cause of my ruin. But enough of that/ I will not 
rebuke you for faults for which I know you are nowr repentant, ; 
and J never could bear to sec you in the midst of the miseries' qf 
this horrible place. Remain at home with your mothel*, and let 
me drag on the weary days here alone. If you can get mo any 
more of that pale sherry, my love, do. I require something tq 
cheer me in solitude, and have found my cliest very much rpnevecl 
by that wine. Put more pepper and eggs, my dear. Into thja 
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next veal-pie you make me. I can’t eat the horrible messes in 
tlie coffee-room liere,” " ^ 

It liyas "Walker's wisl^ I can’t tell why, excepf that it is the 
wish of a great number of other i^rsons in this strange world* 
to make his wife believe that he was wretched in mind and ill 
in health : and all assertions to this effect the simple creature 
rtSCseWccil with numberless tears of credulity : she would go home 
to Mrs. Crump, and say how her darling Howard was pining 
awayji^l^W he was ruined for hcr^ and with wliat angelic sweet- 
he bore his captivity. The fact is, he bore it with so much ’ 
resignation that no other person in tlic world could see tluit he 
was unhappy. His life was undisturbed by duns ; li‘.s day was 
his own from morning till night ; liis diet was good, his acquaint- 
ances jovial, hLs purse tolerably well supplied, and he had not 
one single care to annoy him. 

Mrs, Crump and Woolsey, perhaps, received Morgiana's 
account of her husband’s miseries with some incredulity. The 
IsKtter was now' a daily visitor to “ Sadler's Wells." Ills love for 
MorgJana had become a warm fatherly generous regard for her ; 
it was out of the honest fellow's cellar that the wine used to come 
which did so much good to Mr. Walker's chest ; and he tried a 
thousand ways to make Morgiana happy. 

A very happy day, indeed, it was when, rclun.ing from htT 
visit to the Fleet, she found in her mother’s sitting-room her 
dear grand rosewood piano, and every one of her music-books, 
which the kind-hearted tailor had purchased at the sale of 
Walker’s effects. And 1 am not ashamed to say that Morgiana 
fhcrself was so charnie<l, that when, as usual, Mr. Woolsey came 
■to drink tea in the evening, she actually gave him a kiss : w'hich 
lightened Mr. Woolsey, and made him blush exceedingly. She 
sat down, and played him that evening every one of the songs 
whicli he liked — die old songs— none ol your Italian stuff. Fod- 
more, the old music-master, was there t(X>, and was delighted 
astonished at the prt>gress in singing which Morgiana had 
maxiie ; and when the little party separated, he took Mr. Wool* 
sey by the hand, and said, •' Give me Icawe to tell you, sir, that 
.yon'i-e a 

''That he is," said Cantcrfield, the first tragic : “an honour 
'.^ohutnan nature. A man whose hand is open as day to nielt- 
charily, and whose heaii ever melts at the tale" of woman’s 
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^*p 0 oh, pooli, stuff and nonsense, sir,” said the tailop j-butr 
upon my word, Mr. Canterfield's words were peHfi 6 tly ci^tr^t, 

I wish as much ‘could be said in favoui;^of Woblsey s oid;.tii^, . 
Mr. Eglantine, who attended the sale too, but it jva^,With' a . 
horrid kind of satisfaction at the thought that 
rumtjd. He bought the yellow' satin sofa before mentioned^ ^nd 
transferred it lo what he calls his ‘‘sitting-room,” where it 13 to 
this day, bearing many marks of the best bear's greaSe. W06I- 
sey bid against Baroski for the piano \ cry nearly up to the ucttial 
value of the instrument, when the artist withdrew from comiie*^ 
tition ; and wlien lie was Sneering at the ruin of Mr. Walkef, 
the tailor sternly interrupted him by saying, “What the deuce 
arc sneering at? Vou did it, sir ; and you’re paid evdry 
shilling of your claim, ain’t you?” On which Baroski turned 
rpund to Miss Larkins, and said, Mr. Woolscy was a “snop ‘; 
the very word, though pronounced somewhat differently, which 
the gallant ('oriiet Eipkin had applied to him. 

Well ; so he 7 di/s a snob. But, vulgar as he was, I declare, 
for my part, that I luive a greater rcsjx'ct for Mr. Woolscy than 
for any single nobleman or gentleman mentioned in this tme 
history. 

It will be seen from the names of Messrs. Canlerficld and Bod- 
mom that Morgiana was again in the midst of the widow Crump's ' 
favourite theatrical society ; and this, indeed, wa.s the case. Tho 
widow's little room was hung routid with the pictures which were 
mentioned at the commencement of the story as decorating the 
bar of the “ liootjack ; ” and several times m a week she receivetl 
licr friends from “The 'Veils.” and entertained them With such'* 
humble refreshments of Ura and crumpets ns her modest meanjS 
permitted Ixt to purchase. Among these fievsons Morgiana 
lived and sang quite as contentedly as sJie had ever done among 
the deraircj'.'i of her husband's society ; .and, only she did not, 
dare to own it to herself, was a great deal happier than she had* 
been for many a day. Mrs. Captain Walker was still a great 4 
lady amongst tliem. E\en in his ruin, W.\lker, the director of, 
three companic.s, and the owner of the splendid poi^VrChaise, , 
was to these simple persons an awful character ; and when men-* 
lioned they talked w ith a great deal of gravity of his being in the 
country, and hoped Mrs. Captain W. had good news of him., 
They nil knew lie was in the Fleet ; but had he not in, pri^U 
fought a duel with a viscount? Montmorency (of Uye Is[orfi>ltc, 
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Circuit) was in tlie Fleet too ; and when Oantcrficid went to see 
txior Mofttey, the latter had pointed out Walker to his friend, 
who actually hit Lord George lennison across the shoulders in 
pUiy with, a racket-bat ; which event was soon made known to 
the whole green-room. 

"They had me up one day,” said MontmorenCy, "to sing a 
comic song, and give my recitations : ami we had champagne 
and lobster-salad : stick nobs 1 ” added the player. " Riliingsgatc 
and Vauxhall were there too, and left college at eight o’clock,” 

When Morgiana was told of the circun^stancc by her motlief, 
hoped her dear Howard had enjoyed the evening, nnd wa v 
thankful that for once he could forget his sorrows. Nor, sonic- 
how, was she asliamed of herself lor iK-ing happy afterwards, 
but gave way to her natural good-humour witliout repentance 
■dr solf-robuke. T believe, indeed (alas ! why arc we made ac- 
quainted with the same fact regarding ourselves long after it is 
past and gone?) — I liclievc these were the happiest days of Mci ■ 
giana’s whole life. She had no cares except the pleasant one of 
jittending on her husband, an easy smiling temperament wliich 
made her ivgardles.s of to-moiruw ; and, arid to this, a delighifiil 
hotie relative to a certain mtcrcsimg e\eiU which wa', about to 
occur, and which I shall not jiarticulan^e further than by sa>ing, 
that she was cautioned against too much singing by Mr. Squills, 
hfJ medical attendant ; ami that widtns ('rump was busy making 
up a vtist number of little cap.s and diinmutivo cambric shirt.s, 
such as graft dtft others arc in the haiiil of fashioning. I 

hojiethis is as genteel away of signifying the circumstance which 
was about to uilic placi' in the Walker lunnly as Miss Prim her- 
self could desire. Mrs. Walker's mother was about to become 
a grandmother. There’s a phnuse ! 'I’hc Morning Post, whicli 
says this .story is vailgar, I'm sure cannot quaricl with that. I 
don’t lielicve the whole Court Guide would convey an intimation 
more delicately. 

Well, Mrs. Crump’s little grandchiM was born, cnlircl> to the 
dissatisfaction, 1 must ‘■ay, of hi.s father ; who, when the infant was 
brought to him in the Fleet, had him ahrufflly covered up m his 
cloak again, from w'hich he Iiad been removed by the jealous 
prison doorkceix’rs : wliy, do you think 'i Walktir had a quarrel 
with one of them, and ^ic wretch ixirsistcd in believing that the 
bundle Mrs. Crump was bringing to her bon-in-law was a bundle 
of disguised brundy 1 
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- ‘ ‘ The brutes ! " said the hady ; ‘ ‘ and the father's a ^jrute, too, " 
said she. “He takes no more notice of me than if I Was a 
kitchen-maid, and of Woolsey than if he was a leg of mutton—- 
the dear blessed little cherub 1 " 

Mr.s. Crump was a mother-in-law ; let us pardon her hatred 
of her daughter's husband. 

The Woolsey compared in the alx>vc sentence both to a- leg 
of mutton and a cherub, w’as not the eminent member of the 
firm of Linscy, Woolsey & Co., but the little baby, whawas 
chrislencd Howard Woolsey Walker, with tlie full consent of 
the father ; who said the tailor was a deuced good fellow, and 
felt really obliged to him for the sherry, for a frock-coat which’ : 
ho let him have in jirison, and for his kindness to MorgiaUa- - 
The tailor loved the little boy with all his' soul ; he attended 
mother to her chuiching, and the child to the font ; and, as a 
present to his little godson on his christening, lie sent t\Vo yards 
of the finest white kerseymere in his shop, to make him a cloak- ■ 
The Duke had had a pair of inexpressibles off tliat very piece. 

House furniture is bought and sold, music-lessons are given, 
children are born and christened, ladies are confined and churched 
—time, in other words, jxisscs—and yet C.i plain Walker still 
remains in prison ! Does it not seem btr.inge that he should still 
languish there between palisaded walls near Fleet Market, and 
that he should not lie restored to that active and fashionable 
world of which he was an orniunent? The fact is, the Captain 
liad been liefore the court Or the cxnniination of his debts ; and 
the Coinmi>sioncr, with a cruelty quite shameful towards a fallen 
man, had (juaUfied hir ways of getting money in most severe 
language, and had sent him back to prison again for the space of 
nine calendar months, an indefinite ix'riod, and until his accounts 
could be made up. This delay Walker Ixire like a philosopher, 
and, far from repining, w’as still the gayest fellow of tlie tennis- 
court, and the soul of the midnight catouse. 

There is no use in raking up old stories, and hunting through 
hies of dead newspapers, to know wliat were the sfxjcific acts 
Which made the Commissioner so angry with Captain Walker. 
Many a rogue has come bcfoie the court, and passed through 
it since then ; and 1 would lay aw’ager that Howard Walker was ' 
not a bit worse than liis neiglilwurs. Bui as he was not a lord, 
and as he had no friends on coming out of prison, and bac( 
settled no money on his w ife, and had, as it must be, confessed/ 
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an exceedingly bad character, it is not likely that the latter would 
be forgiven him when once more free in tlie world. For instance, 
wljen DdUbleqnits left the Fleet, he was rweivedwith open arms 
by hui family, and had two-and-thirty horses in his stables before 
a week', was over, f’am, of the Dragoons, came out, and in- 
stantly got a place as government courier— a place found so 
good of late years (and no wonder, it is better pay than that of 
. a.)colonel)* that our noblemen and gentry eagerly press for it. 

Hurricane was sent out as registrar of Ibbago, or Sago, 
oi Tfcondorago ; in fact, for a younger son of good family it is 
"rather advantag(:ous to get into debt twenty or thirty. thousnrd 
pounds : you arc sure of a good place afterwards in 'he colonies. 
Your friends are so anxious to get rid of you, that they will move 
iieaven and earth to serve you. And so all the above companions 
of misfortune with Walker were speedily made comfortable ; but 
' ite had no rich parents ; his old father was dead in York Gaol. 

. How was he to start in the world again ? Wh.it friendly hand 
was there to liil his iKx:ket with gokl, and his cup with spark- 
ling champagne ? He was, in fact, an object of the greatest pity 
•^-for I know of no greater than a gentU'ruan of liis habits with- 
out the means of gratifying them. lie must live wrll, and he 
• has not the means. Is there a more jxithetie. case ? As foj* a 
mere low beggar- -some Uibourless labouier, or s.orne weaver out 
of place — don't let us throw away our compassion upon them, 
Psha ! they’re accustomed to starve, liiey can sleep upon 
boards, or dine olf a cru''t ; where.is a gentleman would die in 
the same situation, 1 think this was poor Morgianii’s way of 
reasoning. I'oi Walker’s ca^^h in juison beginning presently to 
run low, and knowing quite well that the dear fellow could not 
exist there without the luxuries to which he had been accustomed, 
she borrowed money fioin lier mother, until the poor old lady 
was a sec. She even confessed, with tt ars, to Woolscy, that shr 
was in pai*ticular want of twenty jiouiuls, to jxiy a j^oor milliner, 
whose debt she could not bear to put 111 her husband's schedule. 
And 1 . nerd not say she earned the money to her husband, who 
might ha\-c been greatly benefited by it- •only he had a bad run 
of luck at the card.s ; and how the deuce can a man help that f 
Woolscy had repurchased for her one* of the Cashmere shawls. . 
She lelt it liehind hei one <lay at the Fleet prison, and some 
rijtS'cal atole it there ; having the grace, however, to send Woolsey 
the ticket, signify mg the place where- it had been pawned. Who 
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could the scoundrel have been? Woolsey swore a gi^toath^ 
and fancied lie knew ; but if it was Walker hitnsclf (as Woolsey 
fancied, and probably as was the case) who made away wHh the ^ 
sliawl, being i>ressed thereto by necessity, was it fair to call him 
a scoundrel for so doing, and should we not rather laud the 
delicacy of his proceeding ? He was poor : who can commatid 
the cards ? But he did not wish his wife should know how- poor ; 
lie could not bear that she should sup|»osc him iurived at tha ' 
necessity of pawning a shawl. 

She who had such beautiful ringk'ts, of a sudden plcadcd’cold 
in the head, and took to wearing cajis. One summer evening* 
as she anti the baby and Mrs. Crump and Woolsey (let us say 
all four babies together) were laughing and playing in Mrs* 
t.’rump's drawing-room^ -playing the most absurd gambols, fat 
Mrs. Crump, for instance, hiding behind the sofe, Woolsey 
chuck-chucking, cock-a-doodle-dt>jing, and performing tho?e 
indescribable freaks which gentlemen with philoprogenitive 
organs will execute in the company of children- -in the midst of 
their play tlic baby gave a tug at Ins mollicr’s cap , off it came 
““ her hair was cut close to he'' heatl ! 

Morgiana turntid as red as sealing-wav, .'ind trembled very 
mu«h ; Mrs. Crump scrtMined, " My cliilcl, where is your hair?" 
and Woolsey, bursting out with a most tremendous oath against 
Walker that would send Miss Prim into eonvulsions, put his 
handkerchief to his face, and actually wept. "The infernal 
bubble-ubblc-ackguard ! " said he, roaiing and clenching his fists. 

As he had passed the Bower of Filooui a few days before, he 
saw^ Mossrec^e, who was combing out a jet-black ringlet, and 
held It up, as if for Woolst-y’s e.vainination, witli a ix'culiar grin. 
The tailor did not understand the joke, but he saw now what 
had happened. Morgiana had sold her hair for five guineas ; 
she would have sold her arm had her husband bidden her. On 
looking in her drawers it was found she had soUralmost all her 
wearing apparel ; the child's clotlics were all there, however. It 
was bccaii‘-e her husband talked of ciisjiosing of a gilt coral that 
the child had, that she had parted with the locks which had 
formed her pride. 

" ril give you twenty guineas for that hair, you infamous fat 
coward," roared the little tailor to Eglantine that evening. 

Give.it up, or I'll kill you " 

" Mr. Mossrose ! Mr. Mossroscl' shouted the perfutater# 
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“ VeH, vat*h do matter, vatsh de row, fight avay, my hoys ; 
two to' one on the tnilor,'* said Mr. iMossrose, much enjoying 
the Sport (for Woolscy, striding through the shop without speak- 
ing to him, had rushed into the studio, whore he plumped upon 
Egl^tntinc). 

' “loll him about that hair, sir.*' 

“That hair! Now keep yourself quiet, Mister Tlmble, and 
don't link for to bully me. You mc?m Mrs, Valkei's 'air? Vy^ 
slje sold it me." 

“ And the more blaokgnartl you for buying it ! Will >ou take 
twenty guineas for it? " • 

“No,*' said Mossrose. 

“ Twenty-five?" 

“Can't," said Moisroo. 

“ Hang it ! will you take forty? There I " 

, “I vish I'd kep it, " said the Hebrew gentleman, with un- 
feigned regret. “ Eglantine dressed it this very night.” 

“For Countess Haldenstiern, the Swedish Hambassador's 
lady," says Eglantine /his Hebrew parltier was by no means a 
favourite with the lidic.', and only su|x:i intemlerl tlje accounts 
of the conexTu). “ It's this veiy niglu at Dtvonshirc ‘Ouse, w'ith 
' four hostrich plumes, lappets, and timnningi.. And now, Mr. 
WooEey, I’ll trouble you to aijologisc." 

Mr. Woolsey did nut answ(T, but walked up to Mr. Eglantine, 
and snapped his fingers so close under the j^ifunier’s nose that 
the latter started back and sei/evl the bell-rope, Mossio^^e btirst 
out laughing, and the tiilor walked maje^^ticcLlly from the shop» 
with both hands stuck between the lappets of his coat. 

“My dear," said lie to Morgiana a sliort time afterwards, 
“ ^ou must not cnc(uirage th.al husband of yours in his extrava- 
gance,' and sell the clothes off your poor back that he may feast 
and act the fine gentleman in prison.” 

, “ It is his health, ijoor dear soul !" interjiosed Mrs. Walker : 
“his chest. Every farthing of the mono} goes to the doctors, 
poor fellow ! ” 

“ Well, now listen , T am a ricli man • (it was a great fib, for 
Woolsey'.s income, a*^ a junior partnci of the firm, was but a 
small one) ; “I can very well affoid to m.nke him an allowance 
while he is in the Ideel, and have w nitcn tc) luiu to say .so. But 
if you ever give him a ixinny, sell a Irmkct Ixilongiug to you, 
Upon luy 'vord and honour I will vvithdr:uv the allowance, and. 
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ibough it would go to my heart, I’ll never sec you j^gain* You 
wouldn’t make me unhappy, would you ? '* 

“I’d go on my knees to serve you, and Heaven bless yeJu," 
said the wife. 

“ Well, then, you must give me this promise.'* And she did. 

“And now," said he, “your mother, and Podinore, and 1 
have been talking over matters, and we’ve agreed that yoU may 
make a very good income for yourself; though, to be sure, I 
wish it could have been managed any other way ; but needs 
must, you know. You’re the finest singer in the universe, 

“ La ! " said Morgiana, highly delighted, 

“/ ntiver heard anything like you, though I’m no Jud^ 
Podmore says he is sure you will do \ery well, and has nb doubt 
you might get very gcx)d engagements at concerts or on the stage ; 
and as that husband will never do any good, and you have a 
child to support, sing yoa must." 

“Oh! how glad I should be. to pny his debts and repay all 
lie has done for me.’’ cried Mrs. Walker, “Think of his giving 
iNvo hundrerl guineas to Mr. Paroski to liave me taught. Was’ 
not that kind of liirn? Do you really think 1 should succeed?" 

“There's Miss Larkins has succeeded." 

“The little high-slKuildercd vulgar thing!" says Morgianfu 
“ I’m sure I ought to succeed if she did." 

“She sing against Morgiana?" «aid Mrs. Crump. “ I’d like 
to see her, indeed ! She ain’t fit to snuff a candle to her." 

“ 1 dare say not," .said the tailor, “ though 1 don't understand 
the thing myself : biv if Morgiana can m,ake a fortune, why 
.shouldn’t she ? ’’ 

“Heaven know.«! we want it, Woolsey," ciicd Mrs. Crump. 
“And to see her on the stage was always the wish of my 
heart : ’’ and so it had formerly been the wish of Morgiaiia ; and 
now, with die hojje of helping her husband and child, the wish 
became a duty, and she fell to practining once more from morning 
till night. 

One of the most generous of men and tailors who ever lived 
now promised, if fuithcr instruction should be' ephsideted 
necessary (though that he could hardly believe possible), that hs® 
would lend Morgiana any sum recjuired for the payment of 
ibwarois ; and accordingly she once more betook herself, under 
“Givc,ii*e’s advice, to the singing scluxd. Baroski's academy* 
after the passages between them, out of the question, and 
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she plac<Jd herself under the instruction of the excellent l^ngli^sh 
compos^'r Sir George Thrum, whose large and awful wife, Lady 
Thrum, dragon of virtue and propriety, kept watch over the 
master and ^lie pupils, and w as the sternest guardian of female 
virtue on or off any stage. >* 

Morgiana came at a propitious moment. Baroski had 
launched Miss Larkins under the name of lagonion 'Ihe 
T.igonier was enjoying considerable success, and was .singing 
cla&sical music to tolerable audiences ; wher('as Miss Butts, Sir 
George’s last pupil, had turned out a complete failure, and the 
rival house was only able to make a faint opposition to the rc'v 
star with Miss M 'Whiner, 'who, though an old fa.ourilc, had 
lost her upper notes and her front ict*th, and, the fact w.is, drew 
no longer. 

Directly Sir Getwgc heard Mr.s. W’alkcr, he tapped Podmore, 
who accompanied licr, on the waistcoat, and said. “Poddy, 
thank you ; we’ll cut the orange boy's throat with that voice.” 
It wa.s by the familiar title of orange boy that the great I^aroski 
was known among his onponcnl.s. 

“We’ll crush him, Podmorc,” said Lady Tliruni, in her deep 
hollow' voice. “You may stop and dine.” And Podmorc 
.stayed to dinner, and ate cold mutton, and drank Mansala witli 
the greatest reverence for the great English composer. The 
very next day T^ndy 'nuuni hinxl a pair of horses, and paid a 
visit to Mrs. Crump and her daughter at “Sadler’s W'clls.”‘ 

AH these things were kept profoundly secret from Walker, 
who received very mngnnniiuou.sly the allow'anee of two guineas 
a week which Woolscy made him, and, with the ;iid of tlie few 
shillings his wife could bring him, managed to e.xist as lx2sl lie 
might. He did not dislike gin when he could get no claret, 
and the former licjuor, under tlie name of “ taiDo,” used to l)e 
measured out pretty lilx;ral}y in wliat was formerly H('r Majesty’,s 
prison of the Fleet. 

Morgiana pursued her studies under 'T hrum, and we shall 
hear in the next chapter how it was she changed her name to 
Ravenswincj. • 
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CHAPTER Vil. 

In which Morgtana advances towards Fame and Honmtr, and tit 

which several great Literary Characters make their Ap/yearance. 

“ We must begin, my dear madam, "said Sir George Thrum, ** by 
unlearning all that Mr. Baroski (of whom 1 do not wish to speak 
with the slightest disrespect) has taught you ! " 

Morgiaria knew that c\Wy professor says as much, and sub- 
mitted to undergo the study requisite for Sir Gwrge’s system 
^yith perfect good grace. A u fond, as I was given to understand, 
the methods of the two artists were pretty similar ; but as there 
was rivalry between them, and continual desertion of schoUirs 
from one school to another, it was fair for each to bike all the 
credit he could get in the success of any pupil. If a pupil failed, 
for instance, 'Hirum would say Baroski had spoiled her irre- 
trievably ; while the German would regret “ Dat dat yongvoman, 
who kid a good organ, should have trown aw'ay her dime wid 
dat old Drum." When one of these deserters succeeded, “Yes, 
yes, "would either profe.ssor cry, “1 formed her; she owes her 
fortune to me." fioth of them thus, in future days, claimed the 
education of the famous Kavensiving ; and even Sir George 
Thrum, though He wished to (!crasi.r the Ligonicr, pretended 
that her present success was his work liecause once she had licen 
brought by her mother, Mrs. Darkins, to sing for Sir George s 
approval. 

When the two professors met it was w ith the most delighted 
cordiality on the p.ii* of Ixiih. “Mein lielxT Herr," i’hrura 
would say (vvilh some malice), “ your sonata in X flat is dhinc." 
“Chevalier," Ikiroski would reply, “dat andante movement in 
W IS worthy of Beethoven. I gif yon my sacred honour,"* and 
so forth. In fact, they loved c.ach other as gentlemen in their 
profession always do. 

'fhe two famous profes.sors conduct their academies- on very 
op]X>sitc principles. Baroski wTiics ballet music ; Thrum, on 
the conti'ary, says “ hc^ cannot but deplore the dangerous fasch 
nations of the dance," and writes more for Exeter flail and 
Birmingham. While Baroski dnves a cab in the Parle with a 
very suspicious Mademoiselle L6)cadie, or Amdnai'de, by his side, 
you may see Thrum waking to evening church with his Udy, 
and hymns arc sung there of his own cora|XJSitiok He belongs 
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to the " Athonapum Club/' he goes to the Levde once a year, 
he does everything that a respectable man should ; and if, by 
the means of this respectability, he manages to make his little 
trade far more profitable than it otherwise would be, are wc to 
quarrel with him for it? 

Sir George, in fact, had every reason to be respectable. He 
had been a choir-boy at Windbor, had played to the old King’s 
violoncello, had been intimate with him, and had received 
knighthood at the hand of his revered sovereign. He had a 
snufF-box which His Majesty gave him, and portraits of him and 
the young princes all over the house- He had aho fr^rcigw 
order (no other, indeed, than tlie Elephant and Castle of 
Kfllb.sbraten-Piimpernickel). conferred upon him by the Grand 
Duke when herewith the allied sovereigns in 1814. With this 
ribbon round his neck, on gala days, and in a white waistcoat, 
the old gentleman looked splendid .as he moved along in a blue 
coat with the Windsor button, and neat black sinall-clothes. 
and silk stockings. He lived in an old tall dingy house, fur- 
nished in the reign of George 111 ., his beloved master, and not 
much more cheerful now than a family vault. They nre awfully 
funereal, those ornaments of the close of the last century- - tall 
gloomy horse-hair chairs, mouldy Tuikey c.arj>»:ts with wretched 
druggets to guard tliein, little cracked sticking jdastcr miniatures 
of p<K)plc in tour\ and pig-tails over high-shouldered mantel- 
pieces, two dismal urns on each side of a lanky sideboard, and 
in the midst a queer twisted leceplacle for worn-out knives wdth 
green handles. Under the sidelioard stands a cellaret that looks 
as if it held half a bottle of currant wine, and a shivering plate- 
warmer that never could get any comfort out of the wretchefl old 
cramped grate yonder. Don’t you know in such houses the 
grey gloom that hangs over the stairs, the dull-coloured old 
cariMit that winds its way up the same, growing thinner, duller, 
and more thrcadliare as it mounts to tlie bedroom floors ? 'I’liere 
is something awful in the bedroom of a respectable old couple* 
of sixty-five. Think of the old feathers, turbans, bugles, petti- 
coats, pomatum- pots, spencers, white .satifi shoes, false fronts, 
the old flaccid boneless .stays tied up m faded riband, the dusky 
fans, the old forty -years- old baby linen, the letters of Sir George 
when he was young, the doll of poor Maria who died in 1803, 
Frederick’s first corduroy breeches, and the newspaper which 
contains the account of his distinguishing himself at the siege of 

ii 
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Sieringapatarn. All these lie somewherer damp and squeezed 
down into glum old presses find wardrobes. At that glass the 
w'lfc has sat many tunes these fifty years ; in that old morocco 
bed her cliildren were Iwrn. Where are they now? Fred the 
brave captain, and Charles the saucy colleger: there hangs a 
drawing of him done by Mr. Beechey, and that sketch by 
('osway was the very likeness of Louisa before 

“Mr. Fitz-Boodlcl for Heaven’s .sake come down. What 
.are you doing in a lady's bedroom?” 

“ Tlic fact is, madam, I had no business there in life'; but^ 
having had quite enough wine with Sir George, my thoughts' had 
w'anclered upstairs into the sanctuary of female excellence, where 
your Ladyship nightly reposes. You do not sleep so well noiv 
as in old days, though Ibcie is no patter of little steps to wake 
you overhead.” 

'I’hey call that room the nursery still, and the little wicket .still 
hang-s at the upper stairs : it has Iw^cn there for forty years — bon 
Dieu } Can't you .see the gh<;sts of little faces peering over 
it? I wonder whether they get up in the night as the moonlight 
shines into the blank vacant old room, and play there solemnly 
with little ghostly horses, and the spirits of dolls, and tojJS that 
turn and turn but don't hum. 

Once more, sii, come down to the lower storey — that is, to the 
Morgiana story — watii which the alx)vv sentences l\avc no!«\ore 
to do than this morning’fe leading article in The Times ; only it 
w;w at this house of Sir George 'J'hrum’.s that I met Morgiana- 
Sir George, in oUl days, had instructed some of the female 
members of our fa»uily, and I recollect cutting my fingers as a 
child with one of tliose attenuated greendiandled knives in. the 
queer box yonder. 

In those days .Sir George Thrum was the first great musical 
teachci of London, and the royal patronage brought him a great 
number of fashionable pupils, of whom Lady Fitz-Boodle was 
one. It was a long long time ago : in fact. Sir George Thrum 
was old enough to rerneiiiber persons who had been present al 
Mr. Brahani’s first appearance, and the old gentleman’s days of 
triiimiih hafi been those of BiUington and Jncledon, Catalani 
and Madame Storace. 

He was the author of several operas (“ The Camel Driver// 
“Britons Alarmed ; or, the Siege of Bergcn-op-Zoom,”&c. &c.), 
and, of course, of songs w hich liad considcrable*^success in their 
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clay, but are forgotten now and arc as much faded aiid out of 
fashion as those old carpets which \vc have described in the pro- 
fessor’s house, and which were, doubtless, very bnlliahl once. 
But such is the fate of carpets, of flowers, of music, of men, ami 
of the most admirable novels — oven this story will not be alive for 
many centuries. Well, well, why struggle against Fate? 

But,' though his heyday of fashion was gone, Sir George still 
held his place among the musicians of the old school, conducted 
occasiomillv at the Ancient Concerts and the Philhannonic, Jincl 
his glees are still favourites after imblic dinners, .'ind are sung 
by those old bacchanalians, in chestnut wigs, who . itiM.ii ior the 
purpose of amusing the guests on such occasions of festivity. 
The great old people at the gloomy ohl concerts befoie mentioned 
always pay Sir George marked respect ; and indeed, from the old 
gentleman's peculiar liehaviour to his superiors, it is impossible 
they should not be delighted with him, so lu' leads at almost 
every one of the concerts m the old-fashioned houses in tow'u. 

Becomingly obsequious to his superiors, he is with the rest of 
the world properly majestic, and has obtained no small success 
by his admirable and undeviating respectability. Resix'ctability 
has been his great card through life ; ladies can trust their 
daughters at iSir George 'Thriim’s academy. “ A good iimsician,' 
madam," says he to the mother of a new pupil, “should not only 
have a fine ear, a good voice, and an indomitable industry, but, 
above all, a faultless character —faultless, that is, as far as our 
Ix)or nature will permit. And you will remark th.at those >oung 
pereons with whom your lovely daughter, Mi‘-s Smith, will 
pursue her musical studies, are all, in a moral point of view, 
as spotless as that charming young lady. How should it be 
otherwise? I have lieen myself the fathm' of a f.innly ; I have 
been honoured w’ith the intimacy of the wisest and be^t of kings, ‘ 
my late sovereign George HI., and 1 can proinlly show an 
example of decorum to my pupils in my Sophia. Mis, iSmith, 1 
have the honour of introducing to you my T.ady Thrum.’’ 

The old lady would rise at this, and make a gigantic curtsey, 
such a one as had begun the mLuucl at Kaia.'lagli filty years ago ; 
and, the inlriTiluction ended, Mr.s. Smitli would retire, after 
/having seen the portraits of the princes, his late M.njcsty's snuff- 
bo^ and a piece of music which he used to play, noted by him- 
sfelf—Mrs. Smith, I say, would drive back to Baker Street, 
delighted to think that her Frederica had secured so eligible and 
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respectable a master. I forgot to say that, during the interview 
between Mrs. Smith and Sir George, the latter would Ibe called 
out of his study by his black servant, and my Lady Thrum 
w'oiild t.ike tliat opportunity of mentioning when he was knighted, 
and how he got his foreign order, and dejdoring the sad cohdition 
of o//ier musical professors, and the dreadful immorality which 
sometimes arose in cons^^fte^ of their laxness. Sir George 
was a good deal cngagijl^^^dinners in the season, and if 
invited to dine with a noblcSijfe^'as he might possibly be on the 
day when Mrs. Smith rcqucked the honour of his company, he 
would write back “that he should have had the sincerest 
happiness in waiting upon Mrs. Smith in Baker Street, ' if, 
previously, my Lortl "rweedlcdale had not been so kind aS to 
engage him." 'fhis letter, of course, shown by Mrs. Smith Ijp 
her friends, was received by them with proper respect ; and thus, 
in sjnte of age and new fashions. Sir George still reigned pre- 
eminent for a mile round (‘avendish Squan?. By the young 
pupils of the academy he was called Sir Charles Grandison ; and, 
indeed, fully deserved this title on account of the indomitable 
respectability of his whole actions. 

It was under this gentleman that Moigiana m.adc her dSi/i in 
public life. I do not know what arrangements may have been 
made betweim Sir George Thrum and his pupil regarding the 
profits which were to accrue to the former ftom engagements 
procured by him for the latter ; but there was, no doubt, an 
understanding between them. !'or Sir George, resix'ctable as 
he was, liad the reputation of being exticmely clever at a bargain I 
and Lady Thrum herself in her great high-tragedy way, coi:M 
purchase a pair of soles or select a leg of mutton with the best 
housekeejjer in London. 

When, however, Morgiana had been for sorne six months 
under his tuition, ho Ixigan, for some reason or otlicr, to be 
exceedingly hospitable, and invited his friends to numerous 
entertainments : at one of w^hich, as I have said, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mrs. Walker. 

Although the worthy musician’s dinners were not good, the 
old knight had some excellent wine in his ccllaf, and his 
arrangement of his party deserves to be commended. 

For instance, he meets me and liob Fitz-Urse in Pall Mall,' at 
whose paternal house he was also a visitor. “ My dear young 
gentlemen," says he, "will you come and dine with a poor 
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musical comiTOscr? I have some Comet hock, an^l, whjit is more 
curious to you perhaps, as men of v\ it, one or two of the great 
literary characters of I^ndon whom you would like to see— quite 
curiosities, my dear young friends." And we agreed to go. 

To the literary men he says: “I have a little quiet party at 
home : Lord Roundtowers, the Honourable Mr. P'itz-Urse of the 
Life Guards, and a few more, ('an you tear yourself away from 
the war of wits, and t^ike a quiet dinner w itli a few mere men 
about town?" 

The literary men instantly piucliasc new satin stoolcs and 
white gloves, and arc delighted to fancy themst'lves n.Ludieis at 
the world of fashion. 1 nsicail of inviting twelve Roy.il Acadctnxi- 
cians, or a dozen authors, or .r tlnzen in«‘n of science to dinner, 

a.s hia Grace the Duke of and the Right Honourable Sir 

RolkJrt are m the habit of doing once a yt'ar, this plan of 

fusion is the one they should adopt. Not invite all artists, as 
they would invite all farmers to a rent'dinnel- ; but tliey should 
have a proper commingling of arlLts and men of the world. 
There is one of the latter u hose name is George Savage Fitz- 
Goodle, who Hut let us return to Sir George Thrum. 

FitZ'Urse and 1 arrive at the dismal old house, and are con- 
ducted up the staircase by a black scr\aiit, who sliouts out, 
“Missa Fiss-Hoodle — tlic Honourable Missa J^''ss-LJise! " It W‘n.s 
evident that Lady 'rhrurn had instructed the sw.irthy groom of 
the chambers (for then' is nothing particularly honourable in my 
friend Fitz's face that I know of, unless an abominable squint 
may be said to be so) I.ady 'riirum, wlx>sc figure is something 
like that of the shot-toWer opposite W.iterloo Bridge, makes 
a majestic inclination and a speech to signify her pleasure qt 
receiving under her roof two of llie clnldicn of .Sir George's best 
pupils. A 4idy in black \elvct is seated by the old fireplace, 
with whom a .stout gentleman in an e.vceodingly light coat and 
ornamental w'aistcoat is talking very busily. “The great star of 
the night," whispers our host. “ Mrs. W.alker, gentlemen--thc 
Ravenswing ! She is talking to the famous Mr. ISIang, of the 
— '—Thqatre," . • 

“ Is she a fine singer?" says Fitz-Ursc. “ She's a very fine 
woman." 

“ My dear young friends, you shall hear to-night ! I, who 
I^ayc heard every fine voice in Jsurope, confidently pledge my 
respectability that the Ravenswing is equal to them all. She 
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has the graces ^ sir, of a Venus with the mind of a Muie. She 
is a sii'cn, sir, without the dangerous qualities of one, She is 
hallowed, sir, by her misfortunes as by her genius ; and I am 
proud to think that my instructions have been the mcai^, of 
developing the wondrous qualities that were latent within her 
until now." 

“ You don't say so ! " says gobcmouche Fitz-Urse. 

Having thus indoctrinated Mr. Fitz-Urse, Sir George takes 
anotluT of his guests, and proceeds to vfork upon him, My 
dear Mr. Bludyer, how do you do? Mr. Fitz- Boodle, Mr. 
Bluclyer, the brilliant and accomplibhed wit, whose sallies in the 
Toifiahawh delight us every Saturday. Nay, no blushes, toy- 
dear sir ; you arc very wicked, but oh ! so pleasant. Well, Mr. 
Bluclyer, I .un glad to see you, sir, and hope you will have a 
favourable opinion of our genius, sir. As I was saying to Mr. 
Fitz- Boodle, she has the graces of a Venus with the mind of a 
Muse. She is a siren, without the dangerous qualities of one/' 
tS:c. This little speech was made to half-a-dozen person^ in the 
course of the evening— ixtsous, for the most part, connected with 
the ixiblic journals or the theatrical woild. 'I'here was Mr. 
Squinny, the editor of the Flowers of Fashion ; Mr. Desmond 
Mulligan, the ]ioct, and rejxirter for a morning p?iX'r; and 
other w'orthi<’s of their calling. For though Sir George is a 
respectable man, <incl as high-mindod and moral an old gentle- 
man as ever wore knee-bucklo',, he does not neglect the little 
arts of (.wpiilarity, and can condescend to receive very queer 
company if need lie. 

For instance, at the dinner-paity at which T had the honour 
of assisting, and at which, on the right hand of Lady Thrum, 
sat the oblige nobleman, whom the 'J'hrums were a great deal 
too wise to omit (the sight of a lord docs gcxid to us commoners, 
or why el-j should we be so anxious to have one?). In the 
second place of honour, and on her ladyship’s left hand, sat Mr, 
Slang, the manager of one of the theatres ; a gentleman whom 
my Lady 'riiruin would scarcely, but for a great necessity’s sake, 
have been induced loMnvite to her table. He had thehonotu" of 
leading Mrs. Walker to dinner, who looked splendid in black 
velvet and turban, full of health and smiles, , 

T-ord Roundtowers is an old gentleman who has been at the 
theatres five limes a week for thcs6 fifty years, a* living dictionary 
of the stage, recollecting evciy actor and actress who has 
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-'apj^Arcd upon it for h;4lf a century. He perfectly well remem- 
bered Miss Delaney in Morgiana ; he knew what had become of 
Ali Baba^ and how Cassim had loft the stage, and was^^now the 
keeper of a public-house. All this store of knowledge he kept 
quietly to himself, or only delivered in confidence to his next 
ndghbour in the intervals of the banquet, which he (mjoys pro- 
digiously. He lives at an hotel ; if not iiwited to dine, eats a 
mutton-chop very humbly at his club, and finishes his evening 
after the. play at Crockfoid's, whither he goes not for the sake 
of the play, but of the supper there. He is described in the 
Coier^ Guide as of “birnmer’s Hotel,’* and of Kound towers, 
county Corla It is said that the round towers reall> exist. But 
he has not been in Ireland since the rtdx'Uion ; and his pio|X'rty 
is so hampered with ancestral mortgages, anti rent-charges, and 
annuities, that his income Ls barely sufficient to provide the 
, modest mutton-chop before alluded to. He has, any lime those 
fifty years, lived in the wickedest company in I.oiidon, and is, 
withal, as harmless, mild, good-nalurecl, innocent an olrl gonlle- 
tnarv as can readily be seen. 

“ Rouncly,” shouts the elegant Mr. Slang, across the tabic, 
with a voice which makes l^ady 'Ihruni '^Jiuddcr, " 'ruff, a glass 
of wine." 

My Lord replies meekly, “Mi. Slang, 1 <^hrill have very much 
pleasure. What shall it be?" 

“There is Madeira mvir you, my Loid," says my Lady, 
pointing to a tall thin decanter of the lasliion of the year. 

“Madeira! Marsala, by )o\e, >our I-.adyship means!" 
shouts Mr. Slang, “No, no, old birds arc not caught 
with chaff. Thrum, old boy, let’s have sorrus ol \oiir Comet 
hock.” / 

“My Lady Thrum, I believe that h Maisala," si-iys the 
knight, blubhing a little, in leply to a quofttion fiom Jus Sophia. 
“Ajax, the hock to Mr. Slang." 

“ I'm in that," yells Bludyer from ilie end of the table. “ My 
Lord, I'll jom you.” 

“ Mr, , I bog your pardon - I shaW be very happy to take 

wine witk you, sir." 

' “ It is Mr. B1udy(?r, the celebrated newspaper waiter,'* w hispers 
Lady Thrum. 

“Bludyer, Bludyer? A very clever man, I dare say. • He 
a very loud voice, and reminds me of Brett. Docs your 
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Ladyship remember Brett, who played the 'Fathere' at the 
Haymaj-kot in 1802?" 

“Whq,t an old stupid Roiindtowers is !*’ says Slang archly, 
nudging Mrs. Walker in the side. “ How's Walker, eh?" 

"My husband is in the country," replied Mrs. Walker 
hesitatingly. 

"(iainmon! I know whore he is I I-aw bloss you I — don't 
blush. I’ve iMjen tliere myself a dozen times. We were talking 
about quod, Lady Thrum. Were you ever in college?" 



" 1 was at the Commemoration at Oxford in 1814, when the 
sovereigns were there, and at C'ambridge when Sir George 
received his degree of Doctor of Music." 

" Laud. Laud, not the college we mean." 

" There is also the college in Gower Street, where my 
grandson " 

"This is the college in Queer Street, ma’am, haw, hawt 
Mulligan, you divvle (in an Irish accent), a glass of wine with 
you. Wine here, you waiter ! What's your name, you black 
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nigger? Tossum up a gum-tree, eh? Fill him tip. Dere he 
go ” (imitating the Manrlingo manner of speaking English). 

In this agreeable way would Mr. Slang rattle on, speedily 
making hiins-elf the centre of the conversation, and addressing 
grajeeful familiarities to all the gcntlonien and ladies round him. 

It was good to see how the littlc^kniglu, the most moral and 
calm of men, was compelled to receive Mr. Slang’s stories, and 
the frightened air with which, at the cuiielusion of one of them, 
he would venture upon a conniiendatoiy grin. Ilis lady, on 
her part too, had been laboriously civil ; and, on the oecasif'ri 
on which I had the honour of meeting tins gentlcm ,11 .md Mrs. 
Wartcer, it was the latter who gave the signal for withdrawing 
to the lady of the house, by saying, “ 1 think, T.ady Thrum, U 
is quite time for us to rciiio.** Some cxquiMlc joke of Mr. 
Slang’s was the cause of this abrupt disapixiarance. P>ut, as 
they went upstairs to the drawing room. Lady 'riirum took 
occasion to say, “ My dear, in the course of jour piofession you 
will have to submit to many siicli familiarities on the part of 
persons of low breeding, such as 1 fear Mr. Slang is. Hut let 
me caution you ag.unst giving way to your temper ns you did!*^ 
Did you not ixirceive that 1 never allow(id linn to see my inward 
dissatisfaction? And I make it 11 p.irticular jxnnt that you 
Should be very ci\ il to him to-night. Your nitere.sls — our iiitere.sts 
—depend upon n.” 

“And are my interests to make ihe civil to a wretch like 
that?” 

“ Mrs. Walker, would you wisli to give h'ssons in morality 
•and behaviour to T.ady Thrum?” .said the old lady, drawing her- 
self up with great dignity. It waas evident that she liad a very 
strong desire indeed to conciliate Mr. .Slang ; and hence I have 
no doubt that Sir George was to have a considerable .sliarcof ', 
Morgiana’s earnings. 

Mr. Bludycr, the famous editor of the J'omahawk,\\hositySkG^ 
Sir George pretended to admirti so much (Sir George who never 
.made a joke in his life), was a p.ress bravo of considerable talent 
and no ptinciple, and wdio. to use Ins own words, would “ back 
himself for a slashing article agaiiuit any man in England !” He 
would not only w'ritc,' but fight on a pinch ; was a good .scholar, 
and a? savage in his manner as with his pen. Mr. Squinny is of . 
4^xactly the opposite school, as delicate as milk-and-water, harm- 
less in his habits, fond of the flute when the state of his chest wall 

u 2 
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allow him, a^jeat practiser of waltzing; and dancing in. general, 
and in his journal mildly malicious. He never goes beyond the 
bounds of politeness, but manages to insinuate a great d«i^d'that 
is disagreeable to an author in the course of twenty lines of 
criticism. Personally lie is quite respectable, and lives with tw'o 
maiden aunts at nronipton.jfe Nobody, on the conti’ary, knows 
where Mr. Bludycr livc,s. He has houses of call, mysterious 
taverns where he may be found at particular hours by those who 
need him, and where panting publishers arc in the habit- of 
hunting him up. For u bottle of wine and a guinea h(5 will 
write a page of prai.'.c or abuse of any man living, or on tuiy 
subject, or on any line of politics. “ Hang it, sir!" says' he, 
•‘pay me enough and I will write doun my own father 1" 
According to the state of his credit, he is dressed either almost 
in rags or else m the oxtremest flush of the fashion. With the 
latter attire he puts on a haughty and aristocratic air, and would • 
slap a duke on the shoulder. If there is one thing mortj danger- 
ou? than to refuse to lend liiin a sum of money when he asks for 
^t, it is to loud It to liiiii ; for he never pays, and never^pardons 
a njan to whom he owes. “ Walker refused to cash a bill for 
jlic,” he had been heard to say, “and I’ll do for liis wife when 
she conics out on the stage ! " Mrs. Walker and Sir George 
Thnim weie in an agony about tlw* Tomahawk ; hence the 
latter’s invitation to Mr. Bludyer. Sir George was in a great 
tremor about tli,e FUrwe.r^'of Fashion, hence his invitation to Mr. 
Squinny. Mr. Squinny w.as introduced U> Lord Roundtowers 
and Mr. Fitz-Urse as one of the most delightful and talented of 
our young men of gonhis ; and Fitz, \\ho believes everything 
anyone tells him, was quite pleased to ha\c tlie honour of sitting 
near the live editor of a paj-er. I have reason to think Uiat Mr. 
Squinny himself was no less delighted ; 1 saw him giving his 
card to Fitz-Urse at tin: end of the second course. 

No particular attention was paid to Mr. Desmond Mulligan. 
Political enthusiasm is hi.s forte. He lives and writes in a 
rapture. He is, of cc^urse, a member of an Inn of Court, arid 
greatly addicted to after-dinner s[>eaking as a prcpiiration for 
the bar, where as a young man of genius he hopes one day to 
shine. He is almost the only man to whom Bludyer Is civil ; 
for, if the latter will fight doggedly when there is a neccssUy for 
so doing, the former fights like an Irishman, and has a pleasure 
in it. He has been “on llie ground” I don't know how many 
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limes, and quitted his country on account of a quarrel with 
(lovernmcnl regarding certain articles published by hfm in the 
Pfusttix newspaper. With the third bottle, he becomes owr- 
poweringly great on the wrongs of Ireland, and at that period 
generally volunteers a couple or more of Irish melodies, selecting 
the most melancholy in the collrctioir. At live in the afternoon, 
you are sure to see him about tlu‘ House of Commons, and he 
knows the “ Reform Club " (he calls it the Refawruin) as ws'll as if 
he were a mernlicr. It is curious for the contemplative mind to 
nijirk those rnystcrioub hangers-on of Irisli members of r^nrliameut 
— strange runners and ahlcb-de-camp which all the 1‘ionourable 
gentlemen appear to j)Ossoss. Desmond, in his political capaeily, 
is one of these, and besides his calling as re[K)rter to a news- 
paper, is “our well-informed corresjjondent ” of that famous 
Munster paper, the Gran Fla^i^ of Ski hhc real, 

With Mr, Mulligan's quahties and history 1 only bec.ame 
subsecpiently acquainted. On the present evening he made but 
a brief stay at the dinner tal-»Ie, being compelled by his profes- 
sional duties to attend th<' Iltmse of Commons. 

Tlic alxive formed the party with whom 1 had the honour to 
dine. What other lepasts Sir George 'riinim may liave given, 
what assoinblios of men of mere science he may have invited to 
give their opinion regarding his prodigy, wJiat other editors of 
papers he may have jjacified or rendercKl favourable, who knows ? 
On the present occasion, we did not quit the dinner-table until 
Mr. Slang the manager was con.'^idcrnbly excited by wine, and 
music had been heard for some time in the drawing-room over- 
head during our nb^^cnce. An addition had been made to the 
Thrum party by the arrival of sevcial persons to sp('nd the 
evening,— a man to play on the violin between the singing, a 
youth to play on the piano, Miss Horsman to sing w'ith Mrs. 
Walker, and other scientific chnractrr.s. fn a corner sat a red- 
faced old lady, of whom mistress of tlie mansion took little 
notice ; and a gentleman with a royal button, who Ijlushed and 
looked exceedingly modest. • 

“Hang "me 1” .says Mr. llludyer, who had iKTfeclly good 
reasons for recognising Mr. Woolscy, and who on this day chose 
to assume his aristocratic air ; ” there’s a tailor in the room 1 
What do they mean by junking me to nic'^t lrade.smen ? 

“Delaney, my dear,” cries Slang, entering the room with a 
leer; “ how’s your precious health ? Give us your liand ! When 
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are vv& to be married ?, Make room for me on the sofa, that's a 
■ duck ! ” 

‘"Got along, Slang." says Mrs. Cnimp, addressed by the 
manager by her maiden name (artists generally drop the title 
of honour which people adopt in the world, and call each other 
by their simjilc surnames) — “get along, Slang, or I’ll tell Mrs. 
S. ! '* The enterprising manager replies by sportively striking 
Mrs. Crump on the side a blow which causes a great giggle 
from the lady insulted, and a most good-humoured threat to 
box Slang’s ears. 1 fear very much that Morgiana's mother 
thought Mr. Slang an exceedingly gentlemanlike and agreeable 
person besides, she was eager to have his good opinion of Mrs. 
Waljcer's singing. 

The manager stretch<‘d himself out with much gracofulhess on 
the sofa, su]3portmg two little dumpy legs encased in varnished 
boots on a chair. 

“Ajax, sonic tea to Mr. Slang," said my laiiy. looking towards 
that gcnthsiian with a countenance cxiircssive of some alarm, I 
thought. 

“'J'hat’s right, Ajax, my black prince 1" exclaimed Slang, 
when the negro brought the required refreshment ; “and now 1 
suppose you'll be wauled in the orchestra yonder. . Don’t Ajax 
play the cymbals. Sir George?" 

“Ha, ha, ha! very good— capital I " answered the knight, 
exceedingly friglitened ; "but ouis i-, not a military band. 
Miss Horsman, Mr. Craw, my ilear Mrs. Ravenswing, shall we 
begin the trio? SicMice, gentlemen, if you 'please; it i.s a little 
piece from my opera of the * Brigand's bride.’ Miss Horsman 
takes the Page’s part, Mr. t.'raw is btiletto the Brigand, my 
accomplished pupil is the Bride ; ’’ and the music began. 

“ 1 UK UKIDK. 

“ My heart with joy beating, 

My eyes with toan. are dim ; 

“ '1 JJE I*A<. li. 

. “ Her heart ^^ith joy R beating 

Her eyes are fived on him ; 

“iiiE hkjcanu. 

“ My he-mt w'ith rage is heating, 

In blood my eyeballs swiiul " 

WhU may have been the merits of the music or the singing, 
I, of course, cannot guess. Lady Thrum sat opposite the lea- 
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cups, nodding her head and bonting lime very gravely. Lord 
Roundtowers, by her bide, nodded his head lop, for awhile, and 
then fell ablcep, I should liavc <lonc the same but for the 
manager, whose actions were w'orthy of remark. He sang with 
all the three singers, and a gn'at deal louder than any of them ; 
he shouted bravo ! or hissed as he thought proper ; he criticised 
all the points of Mrs. Walkers i^;rson- ‘ ‘ She’ll do, Cnimp, she'll 
do — a splendid arm — you’ll see her eyes in the shilling gallery ! 
What sort of a foot has she ? She’s live feot thiee, if she’s an 
inch I Biavo — slap up - capital - hurrah ! ” And he concluded 
by saying, with the aid of the Ravenswing, he would lui* I ig^'^nici 's 
nose out of joint ! 

The enlhiLsiasm of Mr, Slang almost reconciled I.ady Thrum 
to the abruptness of his manners, and even c.iused Sir f ieorge to 
forget that his chorus had been intcmipLcd by the obstreperous* 
familiarity of the manager. 

“ And what do you think. Mr. Bludyer," said the tailor, dc- 
hghted that his should be thus winning all hearts,; 

** isn’t Mrs. Walker a. tip.lop .singer, eh, sir ? ” 

“I think she’s a very bad one, Mr. Woolsey,” said the illus- 
trious author, wlbhing to abbreviate all conuniuucalions witli a 
tailor to whom he owed forty pounds. 

“Then, sir,” says Mr. Woolsey fiercely, “ ril— I’ll thank you 
to pay mo my little bill ! ” 

It is true there was no connection between Mrs. Walker's 
ringing and Woolsfy'v, httle bill; that the “ Thru, sir,' was 
jierfectly illogical on \\’oolsey’s part , but it w'as a very happy 
hit for the future fortunes of Mrs Walker. Who knows what 
would have come of her di^but but for that “'rhen, sir,” and 
whether a “smashing article ” from the Tomaha’iok might not 
have ruined her for over ? 

“ Are ydu a relation of Mrs. Walker’s?" said Mr. Rludyer, 
in leply to the angry tailor, 

“ What's that to you, whether 1 am or not ? ” replied Wool- 
scy fiercely. “ But I’m the friend of Mrs. Walker, sir ; proud 
am I to say so, sir ; and, as the jxk;! says, iir, ' a little learning’s 
a dangerdUs thing,' sir ; and I think a man who don’t pay his 
bills may keep his tongue quiet at least, .sir, and not abuse a 
lady, sir, whom everybody else praises, sir. You .shan’t humbug 
we any more, sir ; you shall hear from iny attorney t(|^orrow» 

SO mark that ! ^ 
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'* Hush, niy dear J^tr. Woolsey," cried the literary man, 
*' don’t n\iikc 11 noise ; come into this window : is Mrs. Walker 
retiily a friend of yours? ” 

“ I’ye told you so, sir. " 

“ Weil, in tlvnt case, I shall do my utmost to serve her ; and, 
look you, Woolsey, any article you choose to send about her to 
the Tonuxhau'k I promise you I’ll put in.” 

“ Will you, though? then we’ll say nothing about the little 
bill.” 

“You may do on that point,” answered Bludyer hauglidly, 
“exactly as you please. 1 am not to bo fiightcnod from my 
duty, mind that ; and mind, too, that 1 can write a slashing 
article better than any man in Kngland : 1 couUl crush her by 
ten lines.” 

The tables were now turned, and it was W'oolsey’s turn to Ijc 
alarmed. 

“ Pooli ; pooh ! J angry,” said he, “because you abused 
Mrs. Walker, who's an angel on earth ; but I’m very wiling to 
apologise. I .say — come— let me take your measure for some 
new clothes, eh I Mr. 1). ! ” 

“ T’ll come to your shoit,” answered the literary man, quite 
appeased, “Silence ! they’re beginning another song.” 

'i'he .songs, wliich 1 don’t attempt to describe (and, upon my 
word and honour, as far as I can understand matters, I believe 
to this (lay that Mrs. Walker was only an ordinary singer)— the 
songs lasted a great (leal kmger than 1 liked ; but I was nailed, 
as It were, to the .spot, having agreed to sup at Knighlsbridge 
bai nicks with Fitz-elrse, whose c.in'iage was ordered al eleven 
o'clock. 

“ My dear Mr. J'iU-Iioodle,” .said our old host to me, “yon 
can do nu- the greatest service in the world. 

“ Speak, sir ! ” said T. * 

“Will you ask >our honourable and gallant friend, Uie Cap- 
tain, to drive home Mr. Squinny to Biompton?” 

“ Can’t Mr. Squinny get a cab ?” 

Sir George lookei? particularly arch. “ Generalship, my dear 
young friend— a little harmless generalship. Mr. Squinny will 
not give mueli for opinion of my pupil, but he will value very 
highly the opinion of the Honourable Mr. Fitz-Urije.” 

Forjjp moral man, was not the little knight a clever fellow? 
He hrta bought Mr. Stiuinny for a .dinner worth ten -bhillings, 
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and for a ride jii*a carriage wUh a lord's son. Squinny was 
carried to Brampton, and set down at his aunts’ door, delighted 
with his nesv friends, and exceedingly sick with a cigar they had 
made him smoke. 


CHAPTER VJII. 

Ill which Mr. iralher sboius great Piudcncc and Forbearance. 

The describhig of all those persons does not ailvance Mor- 
giana's story much. But, perhaps, some country art, iiot 

jicqiiainted with the olas.^ of persons by whose printed opinions 
they arc guided, and arc simple enough to imagine t!\at mere 
merit will make a reputation on the stage or elsewhere. I'he 
tnaking of a ihealfical .success is a much more complicated 
and curious thing than such jDi^rsons fancy it to be. Immense 
are the pains taken to get a good wortl from Mr. This of the 
Starj or ^Ir, That of the Courier, to propiti.Ue die favour of the 
critic of the day, and get the editors of the metroiwlis into a 
gCKxl humour, “-above all, to have the name of the per-son to ,l)C 
puffed i^rpetually before the public. Ai lists cannot be adver- 
tised like Macassar oil or Idacking, and they a ant it to the full 
as much ; hence endless ingenuity must lie j^ractised in order to 
keep the popular attention awake. SupjKise a great actor moves 
from London to Windsor, the Hreniford Champion must state 
that “ Yesterday Mr. and suite passed rapidly through 

our city ; the celebrated comedian is engaged, we hear, at 
Windsor, to gi .v some of his ininntabk' readings of oiir great 
national bard to the most illustrious audunce in the realm." 
I'his piece of intelligence the 1 Jammer sin iih Obsei’vcr will ques- 
tion the next week, as thus : — " A contemporary, the Brentford 
Champion ^ says that Bkiz.es is engaged to give Shakspearian 
readings at Windsor to ‘ the most illustrious audience in the 
realm.' We question ibis fact very much. We would, indeed, 
that it were true ; but the moH illustrious audience in the realm 
\>TQfcv foreign melodies to the native, wnoth-note^ wild of the sweet 
song-bird of Avon. Mr. Blazes is simply gone to liton, where 
his .son, Master Massinger Blazi^s, is sulFcring, wc regret to 
hear, under a severe attack of Hie clnckcn-pox. This complaint 
(incident to youth) has raged, we understand, wi^' frightful 
virulence in Kton School." 
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■And if, after the above paragraphs, softie I^ndon paper 
chooses to attack the folly of the provincial press, which talks of 
Mr. Blazes, and chronicles his movements, as if he were a crowned 
head, what harm ik done ! Blazes can write in his own name to 
the London journal, and say that it is not /its fault if provincial 
journals choose to chronicle his movements, and that he was far 
from wishing that the afhictions of those who arc dear to him 
should form tlic subject of public comment, and be held up to 
public ridicule, " We had no intention of hurting the feelings 
of an estimable public servant,” writes the editor ; " and our 
remarks on the cbickcn-ix)x were general, not personal. We 
sincerely trust that Master Massinger Blazes has recovered from 
that complaint, and that he may pass through the measles, the 
whooping-cough, the fomth form, and all other diseases to 
which youth is subject, with comfort to himself, and credit to his 
parents and teachers.” At his next nppe.arance on the stage 
after this controversy, a British public calls for Blazes three 
times after the play ; and somehow there is sure to be some one 
with a laurel- wreath in a stage-box, who flings that chaplet at 
the inspired artist’s feet. 

I don't know how it w'as, but before tluj dSt/i of Morgiana 
the English j^rcss began to heave and throb in a convulsive ' 
manner, as if indicative of the near birth of some great thing. 
For instance, you read in one paper, — 

“ Anecdote of Karl H/aria I 'on Wlicn I he author of ‘ Qlicron * 

was in P^Hi^land, he was invited bjr a noble duke to dinner, and some of 
the most celebrated of our artists were assembled to meet him. The 
signal Ixdng given to descend to the sallc-^^man^er, the German 
composer was invited by his noble host (a bachelor) to lead the way. 

‘ Is It not the fashion in your country,’ said he simply, * for the man of 
the first eminence to take the first place? Here is one wliose genius 
entitles him to be fust anyivht‘>'c' And so saying, he pointed to our 
admirable Englisli comix^ser, Sir George Thrum. The two musicians 
were friends to the last, at.d Sir George has still the identlcxd piece of 
rosin which the author of the ‘FreLschiitz’ gave him.” — Fhe 'M<3 >oh 
(morning paper), June 2. 

“ Cwtjrge III. aComposer.—^w George Thrum has in his posses.sion the 
score of an air, the words from ' Samson Agonistes,’ .an autograph of the 
late revered monarch. Y/e hear that tliat excellent composer has in 
store for us not only an opera, but a pupil, with whose traft'seendent 
meril.s the/'/;Vc of our aristocracy are already familiar,’'— June 5. 

Mttsic with a Vengeance , — The march to the sound of which the' 
49th and 7^h regiments rushed up the breach of Bad.ojoz was the - 
celebrated from ' Britons Alarmed ; or. The Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom,* , 
by our famous English comi>oser, Sir George Thrum. Marshal Bavoust 
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saW that the French lino never stood when that air performed to the 
charge of the b&yonet. We he;ir the \eteran musician has an opera uow 
aliout to appear, and have no doubt that Old England as then, 
.chow its superiority over all foreign opponcntii ," — Aldiinu 

“We have been accused of prUeriing the /troduit of the Ht^angcr to' 
the talent ©f our own native shores : but those who .speah so, little know 
us. We are fanatici per la mnska wherever it be, and welcome merit 
dam chaque Pays du jifONdc. What do we say ? Le mcritt na inunt 
de pays^ as Napoleon said ; and Sir (icor^c 'riirum (Chevalier de I’Ordrc 
do rl^Mphaut et Chateau de Kalbshraten^Puinpeiinckelj is a maestro 
whose fame appartient d V Europe. 

“We have just heard the lovely PlL^'C, \\liosc rare qualitirc the 
Cavaliere has brought to perfection,— wc have heard Ti'i. Kavi..nswing 
(pourquoi cacki r un nom que dumtin un tnonde va salucr f)i and a 
creature more beautiful and gifted never bloomed before dans nasrlin/at?. 
She sang the delicious duct of the ‘ Nabucodonosore,' with Count 
Pirzit'ato, with a belle iza^ a grandezm^ i\ raggio, that excited in the 
bosom of the audience a corrcsi>onding : her scherzamio was 
exquisite, though we confers we thought the toncludingyj''i>r/7wrn! in the 
passage 111 Y flat a leetle, .1 % cry lectio s/or zata. Surely the words, 

* Gioi no d'orrore, 

. Di'Iirc, <lolore, 

Nabucodonosorc,’ 

should l)C given andarrict and not con slrcpito : but this is a /aufe biers 
l^glre in the midst' of such uiuivallcd^ cxcellcucc, and only mentioned 
here that we may have sotru thing to criticise. 

“ We hear tlial the enUrprising impresario ed WiQ of the royal theatre's 
has made an engagement with the Diva; .uicl, if we b.4ve a regret, it ia 
that she .should be compclU‘<l to sing in the iinf<>rt unate langunge ol our 
rude northern dime, which docs not //r/tvitsclf near f.o well to Xhfibocca 
of the cantatrice as do the mellifluous accents of the Lingtia 'I’oscana, the 
longue par excellence of song. 

“The Ravon.swing’s voice is a magnificent contra-bas.so of nina 
octaves," &c. — P'ioivcr^ of Fashion ^ June 10. 

“ Old Thrum, the composer, is bringing out an 0[>cra and a pupil. 'I'he 
opera i.s good, the pupil lirsl-ratc. Ihe opera will do much more than 
compete with the infernal Iw'addle and disensting slip-slop of Doni/etti,' 
and the milk-and-w-atcr fools who imitate him : it will (and we ask. the 
readers of the Tomahanck. were we evkk mistaken ?) suqiass all these ; it 
is of downright English stuff. The aii s are fresh and pleasing, the 
choruses large and noble, the instrumentation s<>lid and rich, the music 
is carefully written. Wc wi.sh old 'I’hrum and his opeia well. 

“His pupil is a sure carij, a splendid woman, and a splendid singer. 
She is .so handsome that she might sing as gmch out of tune as Miss 
Ligonlei^ and the public would forgive her; and sings .so w'ej), that were 
she os ugly a.s the aforesaid Ligonier, the audiem;c would listen to her. 
The Ravenswing, that is her fantastical theatrical name (her real name 
$A the same with that of u notorious scoundrel in the Fleet, who invent!^ 
the Panama swindle, the Pontine Marshes’ .swindle, the Soap swindle— 
kenu are you cjf/or soap noio^ Mr, W-lk-r?)— the R.avenswwg, we say, 
will Slan^ has engaged her at thirty guinea.s per week, and she 
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appears next month in Thrum’s opera, of which the word% are, written l>y 
a great ass with some talent— wc mean Mr. Mulligan. * 

There is a foreign fool in the Flmvers pf Fashion who Is doing his 
best to disgust the public by his filthy flattery. It is enoitgh to mke 
one sick. Why is the foreign beast not kicked out of the paper.?’*”* 
Tomahmvhf June 17. ‘ 

The first three ‘"anecdotes ” were supplied by Mulligan to bis 
pajxjr, with many others %vhich need not here be repeated ; he 
kept them up w'ith amazing energy and variety. Anecdotes of 
Sir Gooigc 'Thrum met you unexpectedly in queer comers of 
country papers : puffs of the English school of music appeared 
perpetually in “ Notices to Correspondents ” in the Sunday 
prinLs, some of which Mr. Slang commanded, and in others over 
which the indefatigable Mulligan had a control. This youth 
was the soul of the little conspiracy for raising Morgiana into 
fame : and humble as he is, and great .mil respectable as is Sir 
George Thrum, it is iiiy belief that the Ravenswing would never 
have been the Ra\cnswing ,vhc is but for the ingenuity and 
energy of thei honest Hibernian reporter. 

It is only the business of the great man who writes the leading 
articles which appear in the large type of the daily papers to 
compose those astonishing pieces of eloquence ; the other parts 
of the paper arc left to the ingenuity of the sub-editor, whose 
duty it is to select paragraphs, reject <'i receive horrid accidents, 
police reports, &c. ; with which, occujjied as he is in the e.xcr- 
cise of his tremendous functions, ,the editor hiniself cannot be 
expected to meddle. 'The fiite. of Europe is liis province ; the 
rise and fall of empires, and the gn'al questions of State demand 
the editor’s attention; the humble puff, tint paragraph about 
the last murder, or the state of the crops, or the sew'ers in 
Chancery Lane, is confided to the care oi tlie sub; and it is 
curiou.s to see what a prodigious number of Irishmen'cxist among 
the sub-editors of London. When the Liberator enumerates 
the services of his countryman, how the battle of Fontenoy was 
won l)y the Irish Brigacle, how the battle of Waterloo would 
have been lost but for the Irish regiments, and enumerates other 
acts for which w'C arc indebted to Milesian heroism and genius^ 
he ought at least to mention the Irisli brigade of the ptess, and 
the amazing services they do to this country. 

The truth is, the Irish reporters and soldiers appear to do 
their duty right well ; and my friend Mr. Mulligan is one of the 
former. Having the interests of his opera and the Ravtaiswing 
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Strongly at heart, and being amongst his brethren an ejficeedingiy 
popidaff fetlow, he managed matters so that never a day passed 
but some paragraph appeared somewhere regarding the new 
singer, in whom, for their countryman's sake, all his brothers 
and sub-editors fell an interest. 

These puffs, destined to make kuovMi to all the world the merits 
of the Ravenswing, of coitrse had an effect upon a gentleman 
\ cry closely epnnected with that lady, th(' respectable prisoner 
in the Fleet, Captain Walker. As long as he received his 
weekly two guineas from Mr. Woolscy, and the occasional half- 
crowns which h\s wife could spare in hei alnio-t 'hiily \isits to 
him, he had never troubled himself to intjuire what her pursuits 
were, and had allowed her (though the worthy woman longed 
with all her might to betray herself) to keep her secret. He was 
far from thinking, indeed, that his wife would prove such a 
treasure to him. 

But when the voice of f.vme and the columns of the public 
journals brought lum each day some new story regarding the 
merits, genius, and beauty of th»' Ravenswing; when rumours 
reached Jiirn that she was the favourite pupil of Sir George 
Thrum ; when she brought him five guiiuMs aft« r singing at the 
“ PhUharmonio ” (other five the good soul had spent in purchasing 
some smart new cockades, hats, cloak*-, anti laces, for her little 
son) ; when, finally, it was said that Slang, the great manager, 
offered her an engagement at thirty guineas per week, Mr. 
Walker became excct'dingly interested in his wife’s proceedings, 
of which he demanded from her the fullest e,\planation. 

Using his marital authority, he absolutely forbade Mrs. 
‘Walker’s ajuxiai ance on the public stage ; h« wrote to Sir George 
Thrum a letter expressive of his highest indignation that nego- 
tiations so important should ever have boon commenced w'ithout 
his authorksation ; anil he wrote to his dear Slang (for these 
. gentlemen were vviy intimate, and in the course of his trans- 
actions as an. agent Mr. W. had bad many dealings W’ith Mr, S.) 
.isking his dear Slang wlieihcr the latter Uioughl his friend 
Walker would be so green as to allowi his wife to appear on the 
stage, and he remain in prison witli all his debts on his head? 

And It was a curious thing now to behold how eager those 
very creditors who but yesteiday (and with perfect correctness) 
had denounced Mr. Walker as a swindler ; who had refused to 
c6mc to any composition with liim, and had swoin never to 
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release him ; how they on a sudden became quite "eagfcr to come 
to an airmigemcnt with him, and offered, nay, begged atid 
prayed him to go free,— only giving them his own and Mrs. 
Walker’s acknowledgment of their debt, with a promise that a 
part of the lady’s salary should be devoted to the payment of 
the claim. 

“ The lady's salary ! ” said Mr. Walker indignantly, to tliese 
gentlemen and their attorneys. “Do you suppose 1 will allow 
Mrs, Walker to go on tlie stage ?- -do you suppose I arn such a 
fool as to sign bills to the full amount of these claims against 
me, when in a few months more I can walk out of prison without 
paying a shilling? Gentlemen, you take Howard Walker for ah 
idiot. 1 like the Fleet, and rather than pay I’ll stay here for 
these ten years." 

In other words, it was the Captain’s detcrmin.ation to make 
some advantageous baigain for liimself with liis creditors and 
the gc'nilchien who were interested m bringing fo^^vard Mrs. 
Walker on the stage. And who can s.ay that in so detci mining 
he did not act with laudable prudence and justice ? 

“You do not surely consider, iny very dear sir, that half the 
amount of Mrs, Walker's salaries is too inudi for my immense 
trouble and pains in teaching her?" cried Sir George Thrum 
(who« in reply to Walker|s norte, thought it most prudent to wait 
personally on that gentleman). “ Renu'inV^er that I am the first 
master in England ; that I have the, best interest in England ; 
that 1 can bring her out at the Trainee, and .at every concert and 
musical festival in Er»g1and ; that T am obliged to teach her 
every single note that she utters ; and that without me she. could 
no more smg a soi.g thau .her little baby could walk without its 
nurse." 

“ 1 bclicv'e about half what you say," said Mr. Walker. 

“ My dear Captain Walker ! would you question iny integrity ? 
Who wa& it that made Mrs. Millington’s fortune,- -the celebrated 
-Mrs. Millington, who Ikis now got a hundred thousand jxmiKls? 
Who was it that brought out the finest tenor in Europe, Popple- 
ton-? Ask the musical Wbrld, ask those great artists themselves* 
and they will tell you they owe their reputation, their fortune, 
to Sir George 'I'hniin." 

** It is very likely," replied the Captain coolly. “ You are a 
good master, I dare say, Sir George; but 1 am not going to, 
article Mrs. Walker to you for three years,, and sign her articles, 
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in the Fleet. » Mrs. Walker shan’t sing till I'm a free man, that's 
flat ; if I stay here till you're dead site shan't.” 

" Gracious powers, sir!" exckiimed Sir George, "do you 
expect me to pay your debts ? " 

"Yes, old boy," answered the Captain, "and to give me 
something handsome in Innd. too ; and that’s iny ultijiiiilum : 
and so 1 \s'ish you good morning, for I'm engaged to play a 
match at tennis below.” 

This little interview exceedingly frightened the ^^t)rthy knight, 
who went home to his lady in a delirious slate of alarm occa- 
sioned by the audacity of Captain Walker. 

Mr. Slang’s int»*rvicw with him was scarcely more satisfactory, 
lie owed, he said, four thousand pounds. Ills creditors might 
be brought to compound for five shillings in the pound. Ibj 
would not consent to allow his \\ifc to make a single cngagemcJit 
until the crcditois v\ ere satisfied, and until he bad a handsome 
sum in hand to Ix'gin the world with. " Unless my wife comc.s 
out, you’ll be in the Casetid yourself, you know you will. So 
you may take hei or leave her, as you think fit.’ 

" Let her sing one nighi as a trial," said Mr. Slang, 

"If she .sings one mgbt, the creditors will want their money in 
full,” replied the Captain. " 1 shan’t let licr labour, poor thing, 
for tlie profit of those scoundrels ! " added the pri.soner, witli 
much feeling. And .Slang left him with a much greater respect 
for Walker than he had ever before possessed. He w’as struck 
with the gallantry of the man w'ho could triumph over mi.s- 
foi tunes, nay, make misfortune itself an engine ot gocKl luck. 

Mrs. Walker was instructed instantly to have a severe sore 
throat. The journals in Mr. Slang’s interest ceplored this illness 
pathetically; while the papers in die interest of the opposition 
theatre magnified it with great malice. " The new^ .singer,” said 
one, " the great wonder wliich Slang promised us, is as hoarse 
a.s a raven!" "Doctor I'horax pronounce.s,” wrote another 
pafier, "that the quiu.sy, which has suddenly prostrated Mrs. 
Ravenswing, whose singing at the Philh.'irmonic, previous to her 

appeaiance at the *'T.,R excited so much applause, has 

destroyed the lady’s voice for ever. We luckily need no other 
prima donna, wdien that place, as nightly thousands aclcnow'- 
ledge, is held by Miss Ligonier.” The Looker-on .said, "That 
^llhpugh .some well-informed contemporaries had declared Mrs. 
W. Ravenswing's complaint to be a quinsy, others, on whose 
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authority they could equally rely, had pronounced it to beacon- 
sumption. At all rvenls, sire Was in an exceedingly dangerous 
.state ; fioiu which, though we do not expect, we heartily trust she 
may recover. Opinions differ as to the merits of thrs lady, some 
•'iiyuig that she was altogether inferior to Miss LigoniCr, while 
otlicr fconnoisscurs declare the latter Jady to be by no means so 
accomplished a person. This point, we fear," continued the 
Lookcr-071, “can never now be settled ; unless, which we fear is 
improbable, Mrs. Ravenswing should ever so fai* lecover as to 
be able to make her dihut ; and even then, the new singer will 
not have a fair chance unless her voice and strength shall be 
fully restored. This inloiin.Uion, which we have from exclusive 
resources, may be relied on,” concluded the Lookcr-on, “as 
authentic." 

It was Mr. Walker lumself, that artful and audacious Fleet 
prisoner, who concocted those very paragrnphs against his wile’s 
healtti which appt'arcd in the journal ot the Tigonier party, 
Tlie partisans of that lady were, delighted, the creditors of Mr. 
Walker astounded, at reading them. Even wSir George Thrum 
was taken in, and came to the Fleet prison in considerable alarm. 

“ Mum's the VNOrd, my good sir ! ” said Mr. Walker. “ Now 
is the lime to make arrangements with the creditors.” 

Well, these arrangements wi'rc rinally made. It docs not 
matter how many .slullmgs in the pound satisfied the rapacious 
creditor.s of Morgiana’s hiisl>tind. Ikit it is certain that her 
voice returned to her all of a sudden upon the ( iiptain’s relea-'c. 
The papers of the Mulligan faction again triimpcled her per- 
fections; the agreement with Mr. Slang wkis concluded; that 
with Sir George Thrum tlie great composer satisfactorily ar- 
ranged ; and the new' opera underlined in immense cajiitals in 
the bills, and pul in rehearsal wntli immense expenditure on the 
part of the scene-painter and costumier. 

Nec*d wc tell with what triumphant success the “ Brigand's 
Bride” was received ? All the Irish sub-editors the next morni 
ing took care to have such an account of it as made Miss 
Ligonier and Baroski die with envy. All the reporters who 
could .Sparc time w'ere in tlic bo.xes to supixirt their friend’.s 
work. All the journeyman tailors of the establishment of Ltnsey , 
Woohey & Co. had pit tickets giv(3n to them, and applauded 
with all their might. All Mr. Walker’s friends of the “ Regent 
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(Hub** lin^d the side-boxes with white kid gloves ; and in a little 
box by themselves sat Mrs. Crump and Mr. Woolsey, a great 
deal too much agitated to applaud — so agitated, that Woolsey 
even, forgot to fling down the bouquet he had brought for the 
Ravenswhig. 

But, there was no lack of those horticultural ornament.^. The 
theatre servants wheeled away a wheclbarrow-full (>\hich were 
flung on the stage the next night over again) ; and Morgiana, 
blushing. j\ii]ting, weeping, was led off by Mr. Poppleton, the 



eminent tenor, who had crowned her with one of the most con- 
spicuous of the chaplets. 

Here she flew to her husband, and flung her anns round his 
neck. Jle was flirting behind the sidc-swncs with Mademoiselle 
Flicflac, who had been dancing in the divertissement ; and was 
probably the only man in the theatre of those who witnessed the 
embrace that did not care for it. Even Slang was affected, and 
said with perfect sincerity that he wished he had bt^en in Wklker's 
place, The manager’s fortune w'as made, at least for the season. 
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He acknowledged s.o much to Wallcet, who took a week'^ salary 
for his wife in advance that very night. 

There was, as usual, a grand supper in the green-room. , The 
terrible ivrr. Bludycr apixj.yed in a new coal of the w'Cll-kuown' 
\\\)olsey cut, and the liltle'tailor himself and Mrs. Crump W'crc 
not the least happy of the party, liul when the Ravenswihg took 
Woolsey’s hand, and said she never would have been there but 
for him, Mr. Walker looked very grave, and hinted to her that 
she must not, in her position, encourage the attentions of persons 
in that rank otjife. ‘*1 shall pay," said he proudly, "every 
farthing that is owing to Mr. WooKry, and shall employ him 
for the future. But you understand, my love, that one cannot 
at one’s own table receive one’s own tailor." 

Slang proposed Morgiana’s healtli m a tremendous speech, 
which elicited cheers, and laughter, and sc‘bs, such as only 
managers have the art of drawing from the theatrical gentfeinen 
and ladies m their employ. It was observed, csixjcially Pinong 
the chorus-singers at the bottom of the table, Ihiit their emotion 
was intense. I'liey had a meeting the next day and voted a 
piece of plate to Adolphus Sl;ing, Esquire, for his cminent^ 
services in the cause of the drama. 

WtUker returned thanks for his lady. 'J'hat was, he said, the 
proud(‘st moment of liis life. He was proud to llunk that he 
had educated her for tlu* stage, hapjiy to think that his suffer- 
ings had not been iu vain, and that his cxcuions in her behalf 
were crowned with full success. In her unmc and his. own he 
.thanked the company, and sat down, and was once more par- 
ticularly attentitc to ^^adcmoisello Elieflac. 

Then (iarne an oration from Sir George '['hrum, in reply to 
Slang's toast to him. It was very much to the same effect as ’ 
the si^eech by Walker, the two gentlemen attributing to them- 
selves individually the merit of bringing out Mrs. Walker. He 
concluded by stating that he should always hold Mrs. Walker as 
the daughter of his heart, and to the last moment of his life 
should love and cherish her. It is certain that Sir George was 
exceedingly elated that* night, and would have been seqlded by , 
his lady on his reliirn home, but for the triumph of the evening. 

Mulligan’s speech of thanks, .as author of the " Brigand’.? , 
Bride," was, it must be confessed, extremely tedious. It seemed- 
there would be no end to it ; when he got ui>on the subject of 
Ireland e^ijecially, \\ hich somehow was found to be tntittialely 
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connected with the interests of music and the theatre. Kven the 
choristers pooh-poohed this sj^cech, coining though it did from 
the successful author, whor^e songs of wine, love, and battle, 
they had been repeating that night. ^ 

The “Brigand's Bride” ran for many nights. Its choruses 
were tuned on the organs of the d.ay. Moigiana's airs, “The 
Rose upon rny Balcony” and the “ Lightning on the Cataract ” 
(recitative and scena) were on everybody’s lips, ami brouglit so 
many guineas to Sir George Thrum that lie was encouraged to 
have his portrait engra\cd, which still may be seen in the music 
shops. Not many iitasons, 1 Iielieve, boiiglit prooi impressions 
of the plate, price two guineas; whereas, on the contrary, .all 
the young clerks in banks, and all the fast young nicu of the 
universities, had pictures gf the Kiwcnswing in their apartments 
— as Biondetta (the biigand's bride), as Zelyma (in the “ Nuptials 
of Bfinares”), as Barbarcska (in the “ Mine of Tobolsk”), and 
in all her famous characters. In Uic latter she disguises herself 
as a Uhlan, in order to save her father, wlio is in jirison ; and 
the Ravenswing looked &b fascinating m this costuriui in panta- 
loons and yellow boots, that Slang was for ha\jng her instantly 
in Captain Macheath, wheiict' .arose their (piarrel. 

She was replaced at Slang’s theatre liy Snooks, the rhinoceros- 
tamer, with his bleed of wild buffaloes. llicir success was 
immense. Slang gave a supper, at which all the eonipany burst 
into tears ; and assembling in the gieen-ioom nevt day, they, as 
usual, voted a piece of plate to Adolpliiis Slang, 10i,<iuirc, for 
his eminent services to the drama. 

In the Captain Macheath dispute ^klr. Walker would have hail 
his wife yield ; but on this point, .and for once, .«;he disobeyed 
he.r husband and left the theatre. And wIumi Walker cursed 
her (according to his wont) for her abominable seirishne.s.s and 
disregard of his proixTty.’she burst into tears ami said she had 
spent but tw'enty guineas on herself ami b.iby during the year, 
that her tlieatric.al dressmakin-’s bilks were yet unpaid, and that 
she had never asked him how much he spent on that odious 
Yr^r\chjl£7^rante. * 

All this was true, except .ibout tlie ]"rcnch//^,’7/r<:i’«/<r. Walker, 
as the lord and master, received all Moigiana’s earnings, and 
spent them as a gentleman should. He gave very neat dinners 
at a cottage in Regent's Park (Mr. and Mrs. Walker lived in 
Gfeeft Street, Grosvenor Square), he played a good deal at the 
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** Regent ; " but as to the ¥ ranch Jlgurajiic, it must bo confessed, 
that Mrs. Walker was in a sad error : fhaf lady and the CaptJiin 
had parted long ago ; it was Madame Dolores de Tras^os^Montes 
who inhabited the cottage in St. John's Wood now. 

But if some little erroriT of this kind might be attributable to 
the Captain, on the other hand, when his wife was in the 
provinces, he was the most attentive of husbands ; made all her 
bargains, and received every shilling l>eforc he would permit her 
to sing a note. Thus he prevented her from being cheated, as 
a person of her easy temper doubtless would have been, by 
designing managers and needy concert-givers. They always 
travelled with four horses ; and Walker was adored in every 
one of the principal hotels in England. The waiters flew at Ids 
bell. The chambermaids were afraid he was a sad naughty 
man, and thought his wife no such great beauty ; the landlords 
preferred him lu any duke. He never looked at their bills, not 
he ! In fact, his income was at least four thousand a vear for 
some years of his life. 

M,ister Woolsey Walker was put to Doctor Wapshot‘s semi- 
nary, whonc<*, after many disputes on the Doctor’s part as to 
getting his half-year’s accounts paid, and after much complaint 
of ill-treatment on the little boy’s side, he was withdrawn, and 
placed under the care of the Reverend Mr. Swishtail, atTurnharn 
Green ; where all his bills are paid by his godfatltcr, now the 
head of the lirm of Woolsey & Co. 

As a gemleinan, Mr. Walker still declines to see him ; but he 
has not, as far as I h.ive heard, paid the sums of money which 
he threatened to refund ; and, as he is seldom at home, the 
worthy tailor can come to Green Street at his leisurt'. lie and 
Mrs. Crump and Mrs. Walker -often take the omnibus to 
Brentford, and a cake with them to little Woolsey at scliool ; to 
whom the tailor says he will leave evcly shilling of his property. 

The Walkers have no other children ; but when she takes her 
airing m the Park she always turns away at the sight of a low 
phaeton, in which sits a woman with rouged cheeks, and a«great 
number of overdress<,d children and a French bonney whose 
name, I am given to understand, is Madame Dolores de Trasr 
os-Montes. Madame de Tras-os-Montes always puts a great 
gold glass to her eye as the Kavenswing’s carriage passes, and 
looks into it with a sneer. 'I'he two coachmen used always to 
e.vchange queer w inks at each otlicr m the ring, until Madaipe 
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de Tms-os Montes lately adopted a tremendous chasseur, with 
hiige.wbiskcrs and a green and gold livery ; since which time 
the formerly named gentlemen do not recognise each other. 

'* The Ruvenswing's life is one of perpetual triumph on th<‘ 
stage ; and, as cVery one of the ftishionable men about town 
have been in love with her, you may fancy what a pr^;tly char- 
acter she has. I.ady I'hrum would die .sooner than speak to 
thit unhappy young woman ; and, in fact, the Thrums have a 
new pupil, who is a siren w'ithout the dangerous qualities of one, 
who has the ix^rson of Venus, and the mind of a Muse, and who 
is coming out at one of the theatres immedijitcly. R irohki says, 

. “ De liddle Rafenschwing is just as font of me as efter I " People 
are very shy about recoi\ing her in society ; and when she goes 
to sing at a concert. Miss Prim starts up and skurries off in 
a state of the greatt^st alarm, lost “ that person ” should speak 
to her. 

Walker is soled a good, easy, rattling, gentlemanly follow, 
and nobody's enemy but his ow n. wife, they say, is dread- 
fully extravagant : and, indeed, since his marringe, and in spite 
of his wdfe’s large income, he has been in the BencJi several 
times ; but she signs some bills and h«' comes out again, and is 
as gay and genial as ever. All mercantile speculations he. has 
wisely long since given up ; he likes to throw a main of an even- 
ing, as I have said, ami to take his loujjle of bottles at dinner. 
On Friday he attends at the theatre for wife’s salary, and 
transacts no other business during tlie week. He grows exceed- 
ingly stout, dyes his hair, and has a bloated purple look about 
tlic nose and checks, \eiy different from that w'hicli first charmed 
the heart of Morgiana. 

By the way, Eglanliiic has been iiirnod out of the Bower of 
Bloom, and now' keeps a shop at T'unhridge Wells. Going 
down thither last year without a razor, I asked a fat seedy man 
lolling in a faded nankeen j.icket at the door of a tawdry little 
.shop in the Pantiles, to shave me. He said in rcjily, “ Sir, 1 do 
not practise in that branch of the profession ! ” ami turned back 
into the^little shop. It was Archibald Kglaiitine. But in the 
wreck of his fortunes he still has hE captain's uniform, and hib 
grand cross of the order of the Castle and Falcon of Panama. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Fits-Boodie, Esq., io O. Vorhe, Esq. 

2.\m TKiEuiscHniM Hok, Coblenz, July jo, 1843. 

My DEAR Yorke, — T he story of the Ravenswin^f was written a long 
I fme since, and 1 never could account for the bad taste of the publishers 
of the metropolis who refiiserl it an insertion in their various magazines. 
'I’his fact would never have been alluded to but for the following cir- 
cumstance ; — 

Only yesterday, as I was dining at tins excellent liotel, 1 remarked «i 
bald-headed gentleman in a bine coiit and brass buttons, who looked like 
a colonel on half-pay, and by his side a lady and a little boy of twelve, 
whom the gentleman wn-. cramming with an amazing ([uantity of chewier 
and cakes. A stout old dame in a wonderful cap and ribands was seated 
Ijy the lady’s side, and it was easy to see they were English, and 1 
thought I had already imtde their acquaintance cKcwhoic. 

The younger of the Lulics at last made a bow with an accompanying 
blush. 

“ Surely, ’ said I, “ I have the honour of speaking to Mrs. Raven- 
.swing ? " 

“Mrs. Wool SKY, sir," said the gentleman; “ my wife has long since 
left the stage : " and at this the old lady in the wonderful cap tnxl on my 
toes very seveiely, ami nodded her hea<l and all hei nljands in a most 
mysterious way. Presently the two ladies rose and left the table, the 
elder declaring that she heard the baby ciying. 

“W<Jolsey, my dear, go witli your mamma," said Mr. Woolscy, 
patting tlic l)oy on the head, j'he ioung getUleman obeyed the 
command, carrying off a plate of macaroons wiili him. 

“ Your soq is a fine boy, sir," said I. 

“ My step-son, sir," answered Mr. WooUey ; and added, in a louder 
voice, “ I knew you, Mr. Fitz-BoodV*, at once, but did not mention your 
name for fear of agitating niy wifi.. She don’t like to have the memory 
of old times renewe'l, sir ; her fiirnier husband, whom you kiiew, Caj^tain 
Walker, made her veiy unhappy. He died in Ameiica, sir, of this, I 
fear” (pointing to the bottle), “and Mrs, W. nuitted the stage a year 
before I quitted business Are you going on U> Wiesbaden?” 

They went off in their cam.-igc that evening, the boy on the box 
making great cfTo: ts to blow out of the postilion’s tasselled horn. 

1 am glad that poor Morghana is happy at hist, and laasteued to 
inform you o.*” the fact. I am going to visit the old haunts of my youth 
at Pumpernickel, Adieu.*— Yours, 

G. F.-B. 
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The right at Slaughter Housr-. 

I AM very fond of readiiifj about battles, and have most of 
Marlborough's and Wellington’s at my fingers’ ends ; but the 
most tremendous combat I ever saw, and one that interests me 
to tliiiik of more than Malplaquet or Waterloo (wJ)ich, Vy the 
^way, has grown to be a downright nuisance, so mucli do men 
talk it after dinner, prating most disgustingly about '■the 
Prussians coming up," and what not) — I say the most ircrncii- 
dous combat ever known was that between Perry and liiggs the 
gowni-boy, which commenced in a certain place calleil Middle 
Bri,ars, situated in tlic midst of the cloisters that run along the 
side of the playground of Slaughter House School near Smith- 
held, London. It was there, madam, that your humble servant 
had the honour of acquiring, after six years’ labour, tliat 
immense fund of classical knowledge which in alter life has been 
so exceedingly useful to him, 

'I'lic circumsiancca of the quarrel were the^e : — Biggs, the 
gown-boy (a man who, in those days, J thought was at least 
seven feet high, and was quite thundcrstiuck to find in after life 
that he measured no more than live feet foui), was what we 
called “ second cook " of the school ; the first cock was a great,' 
big, good-humoinecl, lazy, fair-haired fellow, Old Hawkins* by 
name, who, because he was laige and good-humoured, hurt 
nobody. Biggs, on the contrary, was a sad bully ; lie had half- 
ii‘dozen fags, and beat them all unnieicifully. Moreover, he 
had a little brother, a tioardcr in Polka’s house, whom, as a 
matter of coursi*, he hated and maltreated worse than any one 
else. 

Well, one liay, because young Biggs had not brought his 
brother IjiJs hoops, or had not caught a ball at cricket, or for 
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some other equally good reason, Biggs tie elder srt belaboured 
the poor little fellow, that Berry, who was sauntering .by, and 
saw the dreadful blows which the elder brother was itealing to 
the younger with In's hockey-stick, felt a compassion for tl>e little 
fellow (perhaps he had a jealousy against Biggs, and \yantc(l to 
try a few rounds with him, but that I ain’t vouch for) ; however, 
Berry passing by, stopped and said, “Don’t you think you have 
Ihiashcd the boy enough, Biggs?’* He spoke this in a very 
civil tone, for he never would have thought of interfering rudely 
with the sacred privilege that an upper boy at a public school 
always has of beating a junior, especially when they happen^, to 
1)0 brothers. 

The reply of Biggs, as might be expected, was to hit young 
Biggs with the hockey-stick twice as h.urd as before, until the 
little wretch howled with pain. “ I suppose it’s no business of 
yours, Berry,” said Biggs, thumping away all the while, and laid 
on worse and worse. 

Until Berry (and, indeed, little Biggs) could lx;ar it no longer, 
and the former, bouncing forward, wrenched the slick out of old 
Biggs’s hands, and sent it whirling out of the cloister window', to 
the great w’oncler of a crowd of us small boys, who were looking 
on. Uittlc boys nlw^ays like to see a little companion of their 
own .soundly Ixnvten, 

“There!” said Berry, looking irlo Biggs’.s face, as much as 
to say, “ I’ve gone and done it ; ” and he added to the brother, 
“ Sciid away, you lilllo thief : J'vc saved you this time." 

“ Stop, young Biggs ’ ” roared out liis brother after a pause"; 
“ or I'll break every bone in your infernal scoundrelly skin ! ‘ 

Young Biggs Iooke<l at Berry, then at liis brother, then came 
at his brother’s older, as if back to be beaten again ; but lost 
heart, and ran away as fast as his little legs could carry liim. 

“I’ll do for him another time," said Biggs. Here, under- 
boy, lake my coat ; " and we all began to gather round and 
formed a ring. 

“We had better wait till after school, Biggs,” cried Berry, 
quite cool, but looking a little pale. “There are only five 
minutes now, and it will take you more than that to thrash me." 

Biggs upon this committed a grcxit error ; for he struck Berry 
slightly across the face with the back of his hand, saying, “ Yoii 
arc in a funk.” But this was a feeling which Frank Berry did 
not in the least entertain ; for, in reply to Biggs’s bittSt^hander, 
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and as quick as thought, and with all his might and main- 
pong I he delivered a blow uiK)n old Biggs's nose that made the 
claret spirt, and sent the second cock down to the ground as if 
h.e had been shot. 

He, was up again, however, in a minute, his face white and 
gashed vvith blood, his eyes glaring, a ghastly spectacle ; and 
Beriy, meanw^hilc, bad taken his coat off, and by this time there 
were gathered in the cloisters, on all the windows, and upon 
each other’s shoulders, 'one hundred and twenty young gentle- 
men at the very least, for the news had gone out through the 
plajj^round of "a fight between Berry and Higgs." 



But Berry was quite right in his remark about the propriety of 
deferring the business, for at this minute Mr. Chip, the second 
master, came down the cloisters going into school, and grinned 
in his queer way as he saw the state of Higgs’s face. “ Halloa, 
Mr. Biggs," said he, " I suppose you have run against a finger- 
post." That was the regular joke wUli us at school, and you 
may be sure we all laughed heartily : as we always did when 
Mr. Chip made a joke, or anything like a joke. “ You had 
better go to the pump, sir, and get yourself washed, and not let 
‘ Doctor Boiqkle see you in that condition." So saying, Mr, Chip 
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disappeared to his duties in the uhdcr-school, whither all we little 
boys followed him. 

It wa‘' Wednesday, a half holiday, as everybody knows, and 
boiled-beef day at Slaughter House. I was in the same boarding- 
house with Berry, and we all looked to sec whether he ate a 
good dinner, just as one would examine a man who was going to 
he hanged. I recollected, in after-life, in Gemiany, seeing a 
friend who was going to fight a duel eat five larks for bis break* 
fast, and thought 1 had seldom witifessed greater courage. 
Berry ate moderately of the boiled hi::ci—hnkd child we used to 
call it at school, in our elegant jocular way ; he knew' a ^eat 
deal better than to load his stomach upon the eve of su^ a 
contest as was going to take place. 

Dinner w.is very soon o\i.r, and Mr. ('hip, who had been all 
the while joking Ik'rry, and pressing him to eat, called him up 
into his stiuly, to the great disappointment of us all, for we 
thought he \^as going to pu'vent the fight ; but no such thing, 
'riie Reverend Isclvvard C'hip took Berry into his study, and 
jjoured him out two glasses of port-vVine, which he made him 
t.ikc with a biscuit, and patted him on the back, and went off. 

T have no doubt ho was longing, like all of us", to sec the battle ; 
but etiquette, you know, forbade. 

Whi'ii we w'ent out into the green. Old Hawkins was there — 
the great Ilaw'kinb, the cock of the achool. 1 liave never seen 
the man since, but still think c[ him as of something awful, 
gigantic, mysterious : he wdio v^onld thrash everybody, who could 
beat all the masters ; 'now* we longed for him to put in his hand 
and lick Buckle ! Ib' wsis a dull boy, nut very high in the 
school, and liad .all his cverci'^cs written for Inm. Buckle knew 
this, but rcspectcfl him ; never called him up to read Greek plays ; 
pas.sed over all his blunders, winch were many ; let him^go out 
of half-holidays into the town as he pleased : how should any 
man dare to stop him — the great calm magnanimous silent 
Strength ! They say he licked a I.ife-Guarclsman : I wonder 
whether it w'as Shaw, who killed all those Krenchmen? No, it 
could not be Shaw, fijr he was dead an champ d'honneur \ but he, 
would have licked Shaw if he had been alive. A bargeman, I 
know' he licked, at Jaclc Randall's in Slaughter House I^ne. 
Old Hawkins was loo lazy to play at cricket ; he sauntered all 
day in the sunshine about the grcen, accompanied by little 
Tippinb, who wms in the sixth form, laughed and joked 
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Hawkins eternally, and was the person ^Yho wrote all his 
exercises. 

Instead of going into town this afternoon, Hawkins remained 
at Slaughter House, to see the great fight between the second 
and third cocks. 

The different masters of the school kept boarding-houses (such 
£is Potky’s, Chip’s, Wickcns's, Pinney’s, and so on), and the 
playground, or ‘ ' green ” as it was called, allliough the only thing 
green ab^ut the place was the broken glass on the walls tliat 
separate Slaughter House from Wilderness Row' and Goswell 
Str#t — (many a time have I .seen Mr. Pickwick look out of his 
window in that street, though we did not know liirn tnen)^the 
playground, or green, was common to all. Put if any*stray boy 
from Polky’.s was found, for instance, in, or entering into, Chip’s 
house, the most dreadful tortures were prariiscd upon him : as I 
can answer in my own case. ' 

Fancy, then, our astonishment at seeing a little three-foot 
wretch, of the name of Wills, one of Hawkins’s fags (they were 
both in l*otky’s), walk undismayed amongst us lions at Chip's 
house, as the “rich and raic” young lady did in Ireland. Wt 
were going to set upon him and devour or otherwise niahreat 
him, when he cried out in a little shrill iiiiiMTtinent voice, “ Tell 
Berry I want him /“ 

We all roared with laughter. Beiry was in the sixth form, 
an(l Wills or any under-boy would as soon have thought of 
“wanting” him, as I .should of wanting the Duke of Wellington. 

Little Wills looked round in an imperious kind of way. 

‘ ‘ Well,” says he, stamping his foot, ‘ ' do you hear ? Tell Berry 
that Hawkins wants him!" 

As for resisting the law of fhiwkins, you might as soon think 
of resisting immortal Jove. Berry and Tolmash, who was to 
be his bottle-holder, made their appearance immediately, and 
walked out into the green where Hawkins was waiting, and, with 
an irresistible audacity that only belonged tohimstdf, in the face 
of nature and all the regulations of the place, was smoking a 
cigar. "V^en Btnry and Tolmash found him, the three liegan 
slowly pacing up and down In the sunshine, and we little boys 
watched them. 

Hawkins moved his anns and hands every now and then, and 
evidently laying down the law about lx)xing. We saw his 
fists dotting out every now and then with mysterious swiftness, 

I 
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hitting one, two, quick ns thought, as if in the face of an adver- 
sary ; now his left hand went up, as if guarding his own head, 
now his immense right fist dreadfully flapped the air, as if punish- 
ing Ins imaginary opponent's miserable ribs. The conversation 
laijtt'd for some ten minutes, about which time gown-boys' dinner 
was o\er, and wc saw these youllis, in their black Iiorned-button 
jackets and knee-breeches, issuing from their door in the cloisters. 
'I'here were no lioops, no cricket-bats, as usual on a half-holiday. 
Who would have thought of play in expectation of such tremen- 
dous sixirt as was in store for us? ^ 

Towering among the gown-boys, of whom lie was the Ipiacl 
and the tyrant, leaning ui^m Bush by’s arm, and followed at a 
little distance by many curious pale awe-stricken boys, dressed iit 
his black silk stockings, which he always sported, .and with a crim- 
son bandanna tj^d round Ins waist, came BlCfis. His nose Was 
swollen willi the blow given Ixjfore school, but his eyes flashed 
fire. Hew'as laughing and sneering with Bushby, and evidently 
intended to make minced meat of Bei ry. 

I'lic betting Ix^gari pretty fu'cly . the bets witc against poor 
Berry, Five to three were offered~in gingei-bccr. I took 
to four in raspberry open tarts. 'Hie upp<,T boys carried the 
thing farther still and 1 know for a fact, that Swang’s book 
amounted to four [lound tlirce (but he hedged a good deal), and 
Tittery lost seventeen shillings in ii single bet to Pitts, who l(x>k 
the odds. 

As Higgs and his party ar''ived, I heard Hawkins say to Berry, 
“ For heaven’s sake, my boy, fib with your right, and ?Hi»d his 
left hand!" 

Middle Biiars wms voted to be loo confined a space for the 
combat, and it was agioeil that it should take place Ixsliiiid the 
under-school in the shade, w^hither w^e all w'cnt. Hawkins, with 
his immense silver hunting-watch, kept the time ; .and water was 
brought from the pump close to Notley’s the pastry-cook’s, who 
did not admire fisticuffs at all on half-holidays, for the fights 
kept the boys away from his shop. Gutley was the only fellow 
in the school wdio remained faithful to him, and he sat on the 
counter — the gi-cat gormandising brute! — eating tart^ the 
whc»lc day. 

This famous fight, as every Slaughter House m.an knows, lasted 
for two hours and twenty-nine minutes, by Hawkins's immeni^ 
watch. All this time the air resounded with cries of 
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13crry ! " *' Go it, Bigga ! " “Pitch into him ! ” “Give it him ! ’* 
and so on. Sliall 1 describe the hundred and t\Vo rounds of the 
combat?— No !— It would occupy too much space, and the taste 
for such descriptions has passed away.* 

1st round. Both the combatants fresh, and in prime order. 
I'he weiglit and inches somewhat on the gown-boy’s side. 
Bony goes gallantly in, and delivers a clinker on the gown-lx)y‘s 
jaw. Biggs raakc.s play with his left. Berry th^wri. 

4lh round; Claret drawn in profusion from the g '’\n l.ov's 
groUhop. (He^went down, and hiul liis iront tootn kiux-kcd 
oat, Ixit the blow cut Berry’s knuckles a great deal. ) 

15th round. Chancery. h’ibbing. Biggs makes dreadful 
wdrk w'ith his left. Bieak away. Rally. Biggs down. Betting 
still six to four on the gown-boy. 

20th round, 'rhe men both dreadfully puni'^hed. Beiry 
somewhat shy of liis adversary’s lett hand. 

sgth to 421x1 round. 'I he Chipsite all this while breaks awny 
from the gown-boy’s left, anil goes down on a knee Six to four 
on the gown-boy, until the forlk'th round, when the bets be- 
came equal. 

102nd and la^'t round. For luilf-an-hour the men had stood 
up to each other, but wcie almost too w'cary to strike. 'I'he 
gown-boy’.s face h.iirliy to lx* Tocogni''ed, swollen and streaming 
with blood. The (."hipsitc in a similar condition, and still more 
punished about his .side from his enemy’s left band. Beriy gi\es 
a blow at his adversary’s face, and falls over him as he ialh. 

gown-boy can't come up to time. And thus ended the 
great fight of Berry and Biggs. 

* * •* 

And wl<at, pray, has this horrid desciipticai of a b-ittle and a 
parcel of schoolboy.s to do wuh .lAw'jr ll'/zrs? 

* A»it i.s very probable that many f.iii readers may not approve of the 
exJtremely forcible language in winch the combat Is depicted, I beg them 
t‘6 dktp it and pas.s on to the next chapter, and to remember that^l has 
been modelled on the style of the very be^i writers of the sporting papers. 
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What has it to do with Afen^s IVtves f-— ‘A great deal, morer 
madam, than you think for. Only read Chapter 11.;* and you 
shall hear. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Comhai at Versailles. 

I AFTERWARDS Came to be Beny’s fag, and, though beaten by 
him daily, he allowed, of course, no one else to lay a hand upon 
me, and I got no more thrashing than was good for me.* Thus 
an intimacy grew up between us, atid after he left SIaug|;iter 
House and wont into the dragoons, the honest fellow did not 
forget his old friend, but aotually made his appc.arance one day 
in the jilayground in moustaches and a braided coat, and gave 
me a gold pencil-case and a couple of sovereigns. I blushed 
when I took them, but take them 1 did ; and I think the thing I 
almost best recollect in my life, is the sight of Berry getting 
b<*hind an immense bay cab-horse, which was held by a correct 
lilllc groom, and was waiting near the school in Slaughter House 
Square. lie proposed, too, to have me to “ Long's," where he 
was lodging for the time ; but this invitation was refused on my 
behalf by Doctor Buckle, who said, and possibly with cor- 
rectness, that I should get little good by spending my holiday 
with such a scapi'grace. 

Once oftcrwiirds he came to see me at Christ Church, and we 
made a show of writing to one another, and didn’t, and always 
had a hearty mutual goodwill ; and though we did not quite 
Imrst into tears on parting, were yet quite happy when occaiuon 
threw us together, and so almost lost sight of each other. I 
heard lately that Berry was married, and am rather ashamed to 
say, that i was not so curious as even to ask the maiden name 
of his lady. 

Last summer I was at Paris, and had gone over to Versailles 
to meet a party, one of which was a young lady to whom Lwas 

tcnd(‘rly Rut, never mind. The day was rainy, and the 

party did not keep ils-appointment : and after yawning through 
the interminable Palace picture-galleries, and then making 'an 
attempt to smoke a cigar in the Palace garden — for which crime 
f was nearly nzn through the body by a rascally sentinel — I was . 
driven, perforce, into the great bleak lonely place before' the 
Palace, with its roads branching oft' to all the towns in the Wbrtd, 
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which Louis and Napoleon once intended to conquer, and there 
enjoyed my favourite pursuit at leisure, and was meditating 
whether I should go back to ** VeSfour’s ’’ for dinner, or patronise 
«jy friend M. Duboux of the “ H6tel dcs R(5scrvoirs/' who gives 
not cmly a good dinner, but as dear a one as heart can desire. 
I was, I say, meditating these things, when a carriage passed by. 
It was a smart low calash, witli a pair of bay horses and a 
postilion in a drab jacket that twinkled with innumerable buttons, 
and I was too much occupied in admiring the build of the machine, 
i and the extreme tightness of the fellow’s inexpressibles, to look at 
th^, personages within the carnage, when the gent^' iium rnared 
out “ Fitz I ” and the postilion pulled up, and the lady gave a 
shrill scream, and a little black-mii/zlcd spaniel began bnrking 
and yelling with all his might, and a man with moustaches 
jumped out of the vehicle, and began shaking me by the hand. 

“ Drive home, John," said the gentleman ; " I’ll be with you, 
my love, in an instant — it’^ an old friend. Fitz, let me present 
you to Mrs. Berry." 

The lady made an e.xcecdingly gentle inclination of her black- 
velvet bonnet, and said, “Pray, my love, remember that it is 
just dinner-time. However, never mind me.** And with another 
slight to.ss and a nod to the postilion,- that individual’s white 
leather breeches began to jump up and clown again in the saddle, 
and the carriage disappeared, leaving me shaking my old friend 
Berry by the hand. 

He had long quitted the arniyr but still wore his ^military 
beard, which gave to his fair pink fact* a fierce and lion-like look. 
He was extraordinarily glad to sec me, as only men arc glad who 
live in a sm.all town, or in dull conip.my. There* is no destroyer 
of friendships like London, whe^rt* a man has no time to think of 
his neighbour, and has far lew many friends to caie for them. 
He told me in a breath of his marriage, and how liappy he was, 
and straight insisted that 1 must come home to dinner, and see 
more of Angelica, who had invited melieibclf — didn’t I hear her ? 

“Mfs. Berry asked y< 7 «, Frank; but 1 ccitainly did not hear 
heraskwtf/'* • 

'‘She* would not have mentioned the dinner but that she 
meant 'me to ask you. I know she did," cricxi Frank Berry. 
“And,- besides-- -hang it — I’m master of the house. So come 
you shall. No ceremony, old boy — one or tw'o friends^ — snug 
family party — and wc'll talk of old times over a bottle of claret.’* 
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ITicre did not seem to me to be the slightest objection to this 
arrangement, except that my boots were muddy, and my coat of 
the morning sort. But as it was quite impossible .to go to Paris 
and iiack again in a quarter of an hour, and as a man may dine 
willi perfect comfort to himself in a frock-coat, it did not occur 
to me to be particularly squeamish, or to decline aii old friend's 
invitation upon a pretext so trivial. 

Accordingly wc walked to a small house in the Avenue dc 
Paris, and wore admitted first into a small garden ornamented 
by a grotto, a fountain , and several nymphs in plasler-of- Paris, 
tla^n up a mouldy old steep stair into a hall, where a stala^c of 
Cupid and anotlicr of Venus welcomed us with their eternal 
simper ; then through a s,rllr-a-vuuii;er, where covers were laid 
for SIX ; and finally to a little saloon, where Pido the dog Ijegan 
to howl furiously according to his wont. 

Tt was one of the oUl pavilions that ha<l b(‘cn bmlt for a plea- 
sure house In the gay days of Versailles, ornamented with 
abundance of damp Cupids and crackctl gilt cornices, and old 
mirrors let into Jhe walls, and gilded once, but now painted a 
dingy French white. The long low windows looked into the 
court, where the fountain played its cea'^cless dribble, surrounded 
by numerous rank creepers and weedy flowers, but in the midst 
of which the statues stood with their bas(‘s quite moist and green. 

1 halo fountains and statues in dark confined places : that 
checrk<s, endless plashing of water is tin* most inhospitable 
.sound .ever heard. 'Fhe stiff grm of those French statues, or 
ogling Canova Graces, is by no means more haiipy, I think, 
tluin the .smile of a skekiton, and not so natural. 'I'hose little 
pavilions in which the old rottt^s sported wa*re never meant to be 
seen by daylight, depend oe't They wore lighted up with a 
huiidred wax-candles, and tlie little fountain yonder w'a.s meant 
only to cool their claret. And so, my first impression of Berry's 
place of abode was rather a dismal one, f lowcvcr, I heard him 
in the ialle-H-man^er drawing the corks, which went off with a 
cloi'p, aii<l that consoled me. 

As for the fuinituroof the rooms api^rtaining to the Berrys, 
there was a harp in a leather case, and a piano and a*flute-box, 
and a huge tambour with a Saracen's nose just begun, and 
likewise on the table a multiplicity of those little gilt books, half 
sentimental nncl half religious, which the w'ants of the age aiwi 
of our young ladies have produced in such numbers of late. 1 
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qtiarrel with no lady’s taste in that way ; but heigho ! I had 
rather that Mis. Fitz-Boodlc should read " Humphry Clinker ! 

Besides these, woi there was a ‘ ‘ Peerage, ” of course. What 

.genteel family was ever without one? 

I W'as making for the door to see Frank drawing the corks, 
and was bonncecl at by the amiable little black-muzzled spaniel, 
who fastened his teeth in my pnntaloons, and received a polite 
kick in consecjucnce, which sent him howling to the other end of 
the room, and the animal was just in the act of performing that 
feat of agility, when the doc>r opened and inadame made her 
appearance, Frank came behind her, peering over her shoulder 
witli rather an anxious look. 

Mrs. Berry is an exceedingly white and lean person. She has 
thick eyebrows, which meet rather dangerously ov<'r her nose, 
w'hich is Grecian, and a small mouth- with no li]>S'~a sort of 
feetiie pucker in the face as it wert'. Under her eyebrows nre 
a pair of ononnous eyes, which she is in the habit of turning 
constantly ceiling-wards. Her hair is r.ither scarce, and worn in 
bandeaux, and .she commonly mounts a spng of lain el, or a dai-k 
flower or two, which, witli the sham — I believe that is the 

name of tlie knob of artiticial h.nr that many ladies sport --gives 
her a rigid an<l classical look. She is die.ssccl in black, and has 
invariably tlic neatest oi silk stockings and shoes: for forstxith 
her foot is a fine one, and ,sho ahvavs sits witli it before Ikt, 
looking at it^ stamping it, and admiiing it a groat deal. " Fido," 
she says to her spanu*!, “ yoiiJia\c alnui'.t crii->hod my poor foot ; ” 
or. “ Frank,” to her husband, “bring me a footstool or, “I 
suffer so from cold m the feet,” and so forth ; but bo the con- 
versation what it will, .''he i.s always sure to put hrrfoot into it. 

She invariably wears on her neck the miniature of her late 
fathiT, Sir George Catacomb, apothecary to (h'orge III. ; and 
she thinks those tw’o men the greatest the v\oild ever saw. She 
wa.s born in Baker Street, Poitman Square, anfl that is saying 
almost enough of her. She is as long, as genteel, and a.s dreary, 
as that deadly-lively plac<‘, and sports, by way of ornament,' her 
papa's hatchment, as it were, as every 4:nth Baker Street house 
has tatifeht her. 

Wliat induced such a jolly fellow as Fr.mk Berry to marry 
Mi.ss Angelica Catacomb no one can tell- He met her, he says, 
at a ball at Hampton Court, wdicre his regiment was quartered, 
and wliere, to this day, lives “her aunt Lady Pash.'* She 
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, alltfdes perpetually in conversation to that celebrated lady ; and 
if you look in the "Baronetage” to the pedigree of the Pash 
family, you may see manuscript notes by Mrs. Frank Berry, 
relative to them and herself. Thus, when you see in print that 
Sir John Pash married Angelica, daughter of Graves Catacomb, 
Ecquirc, in a neat hand you find written, ane^ sUter of (he (ate 
Sir George Catacomb, of Baker Street, Portman Square: 
follows of course. It is a wonder how fond ladies are of writing 
in books, and signing their charming initials 1 Mrs. Berry's 
before-mentioned little gilt books are scored with pencil-marks, 
or occasionally at the margin with a I — note of interjection'* or 
the words " Too true, A.BT and so on. Much may be learned 
with regard to lovely woman by a look at the books she reads 
in ; and I had gained no inconsiderable knowledge of Mrs, Berry 
by the ten minutes spent in the drawing-room, while she wasi at 
her toilet in the adjoining lx*d-chaml5er. 

"You have often heard me talk of George Fitz,” says Berry, 
with an apjiealing look to niadame. 

"Very often," answered liis lady, in a tone which clearly 
meant "a great deal too much." "Pray, sir," continued .she, 
looking at my boots with all her might, "are we to havo your 
company at dinner ? " 

"Of course you arc, my dear; what else do you think he 
came for? You would not have the man go back to Paris to 
get his evening coat, would you^*' 

" At least, my love, I hope you will go and put o\\ yours, and 
change those muddy boots. Lady Pash will be here in five 
minutes, and you kn<wv Dobus is as punctual as clockwork." 
'I'lieii turning to me with a sort of apology that was iis consoling 
as a box on the oar, " Wc have some friends at dinner, sir;'wJiio 
are rather particular persons ; but I am sure when they h^r 
that you only came on a sudden invitation, they will excuse your 
morning dress. — Bah ! what a smell of smoke ! " 

With this speech madamc placed herself majestically on a sofa, 
jiut' out her foot, called Fido, and relapsed into an icy silence. 
Frank had long since avacuated the premises, with a rueful look 
at his wife, but never daring to cast a glance at me. Psaw the 
whole business at once . here was this lion of a fellow tametl 
down by a .she Van Amburgh, and fetching and carrying at her 
orders a great deal moic obediently than her little yOWilmg* 
black- muzzled daiiing of a Fido. ^ , 
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I am net, however, to be tamed so easily, and was determined 
m this instance not to be in the least disconcerted, or to show 
the smallest sign of ill-humour : so to renouer the conversation, 
I began alx>ut Lady Tash. 

“ I heard you mention the name of Pash, I think? " said L 
*' I know a lady of that name, and a very ugly one it is too. ” 

“ It is most probably not the same person,” answered Mrs. 
Berry, with a look w'hicli intimated tliat a fellow like me could 
never liavc had the honour to know so exalted a person. 

“X mean old Lady Pash of flnmpton C'ourt. Fat woman — 
fair, ain’t she? — and wears .an ameth)st in lu'r forchend. has one 
eye, a blond wig, and dresses in light green ? ” 

“Lady Pash, sir, is MY* AUNT,” answered Mrs. Berry (not 
altogether displeased, although she expected money from the 
old lady ; Init you know we love to lumr our friends abused wheji 
it can be safely done).- 

“Oh, indeed I she was a daughter of old Catacomb's of 
Windsor, I rcmentlier, the undertak(T. 'ITicy called her hus- 
band Callipash, and her ladyship Pishpash. .So you see, 
madam, that I know the whole family ! ” 

“Mr. Filz-Simons ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Berry, nsing, “I am 
not accustomed to hear nirknames applied to myself and my 
family ; and must beg you, when you honour iis with your com- 
pany, to .spare our feelings as much as possible. Mr. Catacomb 
had the confidence of liis Sovkkicign, sir, and Sir John Pasli 
was of Charles 11. 's creation. The one was ray uncle, sir ; the 
other iny grandfather ! ” 

“ My dear madam, I am extremely sorry, and most .sincerely 
apologise for my inadvertence. But you owe me an apology 
too : my name is not Fitz-Simons, but Fit/.- Boodle.” 

“What! of Boo<llc Hall— iny Iiusbmul’.s old friend; of 
Charles l.’s creation? My dca’* sir, I Ixig you a thousiiiul 
pardons^ and am delighted to welcome a j^erson of whom I 
have heard Frank say so much. Frank ! ” (to Berry, who soon 
entered in^very glossy boots and a white waLstcoat), “do you 
know, ^rliiig, I mistook Mr. Filz-BooWlo for Mr. Fiiz-Simons 
—that horrid Irish horse-dealing j^rson ; anti I ncsTr, never, 
never can pardon myself for being so rude to him. ’ 

The big ey<\s here assumed an cxpre.ssion that was intended to 
fall me outright with kindness : from being calm, still, reserved, 
Angelica suddenly became gay, smiling, confidential, oxidfoldtre, 

1 2 
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She told ino she had heard T was a sad creature, and that she 
intended to reform me, and that I must come and sec Frank a 
great deal. 

Now, altiioiigh Mr. Fitz- Simons, for whom I was mistaken, is ‘ 
.as low a fellow as ever came out of Dublin, and having been a 
captain in somebody’s army, is now a blackleg and horse-dealer 
by profession ; yet, if I had brought him home to Mrs. Fil7> 
Boodle to dinner, I should have liked far better that that imaginary 
lady should have received him with docent civility, and not insulted 
the stranger within her husband’s gates. And, althought it was 
delightful to be received so cordially when the mistake was dis- 
covered, yet 1 fbund that all Berry’s old,ac(juaintances were by no 
means so warmly welcomed ; for anot 1k.t old school • chum prok:n tly 
made his apix\arance, who was treated in a very different manner. 

'I’his was no other than poor Jack BiUts, who is a .sort of 
small artist and picture-dcalcr by jirofesslon, anri was a d.iy-boy 
at Slaughter House \vh('n wc were there, and very .serviceable in 
bringing in sausages, pots of pickles, and ortax- articles of mer- 
chandise, which we could not otherwise procure. The jx^or 
fellow' has been employed, seemingly, in the saim* office of fetcher 
arcl earner ever since' ; and occupied th.it pc>st for Mrs. Berry. 
It w'lLS, “Mr. Butts, have you finished that drawing for Lady 
Pash’s album?" and Butts produced H ; and, “ Did you match 
the silk for me at Delillc’b?" and there was the silk, bought, no. 
doubt, w'ith the poor fellow's last five fiancs ; and, “ Did you 
go to the furniturc-man in the Rue St. Jacques ; and bring the 
canary-seed, and call about my shawd at that odious dawdling 
Madame Fichet’s ; and have you brought the guitar-strings?" 

Butts, hadn't brought the guitar-strings ; and thereupon Mrs. ■ 
Berry’s countenance assumed the same terrible cxpres.sion which 
T had formerly remarked in it, and which made me tremble for 
Berry'. 

“ My dear Angelica," though said he with some spirit,* “ Jack 
Butts isn’t a baggage-waggon, nor a Jack-of-all-tradcs ; you 
make him paint pictures for your women’s albums, and look 
after your upholsterer, And your canary-bird, and your n^illiners, 
and turn rusty because he forgets your last message." 

“I did not turn rusty ^ }*>.ink, as you call it elegantly. Fm 
very much obliged to Mr. Butts for performing my commissions 
-wry much obliged. And a.s for not paying for the pictures IQ 
which you so kindly allude, Frank, 1 should never have thought 
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of offering payment for so paltry a service ; but I’m sure I shall 
b« happy to pay if Mr. Butts will send me in his bill. " 

“By Jove, Angelica, this is too nmclj !” bonneed out Beny; 
but the little matriinoinal stiuabble was abruptly ended, by 
Berry’s French man Hinging open the door and announcing 
MilADI PASir and Doctor Dobus, which iwo personages made 
their appearance. 

The liorson of old I\ash h.is been alrcad> parenthetically de- 
scribed. Butc|Uite different from h<‘rdisinal nit'cein temperanuMU, 
she is as jolly an old widow as overwore weeds. She 
attached somehow to the C‘ourt, and has :i mnltipi-elty of sUnic.-. 
about the princess<is and the old King, to which Mrs. Berry 
never fails to call \oiir, attention in lur grave, imporUnt A\av. 
Lady Pash has ricldon many a time to the Windsor hounds ; she 
made her husband become a memlier of the b'onr-in'hand (.’lub, 
and has numhciless stories about Sir (iodfrey Webster, Sir John 
Lade, and the old henx's of those times. She has lent a rou:'‘*nu 
to Dick Sheridan, and renienilxsis Loul Byron when he was a 
sulky slim young lad. She says f diaries Fov was the pleasantest 
fellow she ever met with, and has not the sligfUest objection to 
iFifonn you that one of the princ(‘s was very much in lo\‘e with 
her. Vet somehow sIk' is only fifty-two years old, and T ha\’e 
never been, able to undei stand her caleulr'Lion. One day or 
other before Iier eye went out, and before tho^e pearly teeth of 
licrs were stuck to her gums by gtdd, she must have l>icn a 
pretty-looking body enough. Yet, in S]>itc of ilie latter incon- 
venience, she cats ami diinks loo much every day, and tosses 
off a glass of maraschino with a trembling pudgy hand, every 
finger of w'hich twinkles with a do7.en, at l(*ast, of old rings. 
She has a story about every one of those rings, and a stuiiid one 
too. But there is always something pleasant, 1 think, in vtupid 
family stories : they arc good-hearted people who tell them. 

As for Mrs, Muehit, nothing need b<i s-iirl of her ; she is Pasli’s 
companion: she has hved with Lady I’ash since' the peace. 
Nor does my Lady lake any more notice of her than of the diu^l 
of the cyth. .She calls her poor Muchft," and considers her a 
half-witted creature. Mrs J3crry hat<'s her cordially, and thinks 
she is a designing toad-eater, who has fomicil a conspiracy to 
rob her of her aunt’s fortune. She never .spoke a word to poor 
Muehit dunng the whole of dinner, or offered to help her to 
;inything on the tabic. 
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In respect to Dobus, he is an old Pi’iiinsulax man, as you are 
made to know before you have been very long in his company ; 
.and, like most anny surgeons, is a great deal more military in 
his looks and conversation, than the combatant part of tho' 
forces. He Ikis adopted the sham - Duke - of - Wellington air, 
^\hIch is by no means uncommon in veterans ; and, though one 
of the easiest and softest fellows in existence, speaks slowly and 
briefly, and raps out an oath or two occasionally, as it is Said a 
certain great captain does. Besides the above, we sat down to 
t.ablc with Captain Goff, late of the Highlanders ; the Reve- 

rend Lemuel Whey, who preaches at St. Germains ; little Cutler, 
and the Frenchman, who always will be at English parties 
on the Continent, and who, after making some frightful efforts 
to speak English, subsides and is heard no more. Young 
married ladies and heads of families generally have him for the 
purpose of waltzing, and in return he informs his friends of the 
club or the cafi that he has made tlie conquest of a cha:mante 
Anglaise, Listen to me, all family men who read this ! and 
never let an iinmayrUd Frenchman into your doors. This 
lecture alone is worth the price of the book. It is not that they 
do any harm in one case out of a thousand, Heaven forbid 1 but 
they mean harm. They look on our Susannas with unholy dis- 
honest eyes. Hearken to two of the grinning rogues chattering 
together as they clink over the a.',phalte of the Boulevard with 
lacquered boots, and plastered hair, and waxed moustaches, and 
turned-down shirt-collars, and stays .and goggling eyes, and hear 
liow they talk of a good simple giddy vain dull Baker Street 
crc.aturc, and canvass. her points, and show' her letters, and in- 
sinuate-- never mind, but I tell you iny soul grows angry when I 
think of the same ; and 1 can't hear of an Englishwoman marrying 
a Frenchman without feeling a sort of shame and pity for her,* 

To return to the guests. The Reverend Lemuel Whey is a 
t('a-p,irty man, with a curl on his forehcjid and a scented pocket- 
handkerchief. He ties his white neckcloth to a wonder, and X 
believe sleeps in it. He brings his flute w'ith him ; and prefers 

* Every person who ha.s lived .'ibroad can, of course, point dut a score 
of honourable e.vceptions to the case alx>ve hinted at, and knows many 
such unions in which it is the Frenchman who honours the Enp^llsh lady 
by ni.'vrrying her. But it must lie rememliered that marrying in Firtince 
means commonl'^pf tun e-/tuHt/n£- : and as for tlxe respect in which mar- 
riage is held in France, let all the French novels in M. RolandiV library 
be perused by tliose who wish to' come to a decision upon the question. 
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Handel, of course ; but has one or two pet pfofane songs of the 
sentimental kind, and will occasionally lift up his little pipe in a 
glee. He does not dance, but the honest fellow would give the 
world to do it ; and he leaves his clogs in the passage, though 
it is a wonder’ he wear'^ them, for in the muddiest weather he 
never has a speck on his fool. He was at (^t, John's College, 
Cambridge, and was rather gay for a term or two, he says. He 
is, in a word, full of the milk-and-water of human kindness, anil 
his family lives near Hackney. 

' As for OofF, he has a huge shining bald forehead, and immense 
bristjing Indian-red whiskers. He wears white wash-leather 
gloyes, drinks fairly, hkes a mbber, and has a :Uny ior after 
dlrmeri beginning, “Doctor, ycracklackt Sandy M'Lellan, who 
joined us in the West Indies. Wal, sir,” &c. 'I'licbc and hltle 
Cutler made up the parly. 

Now it may not have struck all roaflers, but any sharp fellow 
convemnt with wi iting must have found out long ago, that if 
there had bijen sorhething e.xeeedingly interesting to narrate with 
regard to this dinner at Fiank BiTry s, I should have come out 
with it a couple of pages .since, nor have kept the public look- 
ing for so long a lime at the dish-eo\ers and oinaments of 
the table. 

But the simple fact must now' 1 h' told, that there was nothing 
of the slightest miix)rtancc occurred at this repast, c.xcept that it 
gave me an opportunity of studying Mrs. Bi*rrv in many different 
ways ; and, in spilth of the extreme complaisance which she now 
.showed me, of forming, I am sorry to say, a most unfavourable 
opinion of that fair lady. Truth to tell, I would much rather 
she should have been ct\il to Mrs. Mucliit, than outrageously 
complimentary to }our humble servant; and as she profossetl 
not to know wdiat on earth there was for dinner, would it not 
havQ been, much more natural for hei not to frown, and bob, 
and wink, and i^oint, and pinch her lips as often as Monsieur 
Auiitolc, her French domestic, not knowing the ways of English 
dinner-tables, placed anything out of its due order? The allu- 
sions to Booflle Hall were innumerable, and 1 don't know any 
greater J^orc than to be obliged to talk oTa place wliich belong.s 
to one’s elder brother. Many questions were likewise asked 
about the dowager and her ^^cotcb relatives, tile Plumduffs, al>out 
whom Lady Pash knew a great deal, Iiaving seen them at Court 
and at l.ord Melville's. Of course she had seen them at Court 
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ami at Lord Melville’s, :is she might have seen . thousands of 
Scotchnion besides ; hut what mattered it to me, who care not a 
jot for old l.ady Fitz- Boodle? “When you write, you’ll say you 
met .in olrl fneud of her Ladyship's," says MrsJ Berry, and 1 
faithfully promised 1 would when 1 wrote ; but if*the New Post 
Olticc paid us for writing letters (as very possibly it will soon}» J 
could not be bribed to senrl a Ime to old Lady Fitz. 

In a word, I lound that Berry, like many simple fellow’s before 
him, had made chouvof an imperious, ill -humoured, and under- 
bred female for a wife, and could see with half an eye that he 
was a great deal loo much her slave. 

The struggle was not over yet, however. Witness that little 
encounter biifon^ <li?mor ; and once or twice the honest fellow 
replied rather smartly duiang the repast, taking especial care to 
atone as much as po'^sible for his wife’s inattention to Jack and 
Mrs. Muchit, by particular attention to those personages, whom 
he helped to everything lound alioiil and pressed periietually to 
chanipngiie ; he dr.ink hut little himself, for' his amiable wife's 
eye was constantly iLxed on him. 

just at the conclusion of the dcoseri, mad.ame, who had boudid 
Berry during tliuner-tinie, became particularly gracious to her 
lord and master, and tenderly asked me if 1 did not think the 
Fieucli cu^'tom was a good one, of men leaving table with the 
ladies. 

“ Upon my word, ma’am," says I, “ I think it’s a most abomi- 
nable practice." 

“ And so do 1," says Cutler. 

“A most abominrible practice! Do you hear that?" cries 
Berry, kiughiiig, and filling his gl.uss. 

“ I’m sure, I'rank, when vve arc alone you always come to the 
<lrawing-room," replies the lady sharply. 

“Oh, ves ! when we’re alone, darling," says Ik^rry, blushing : 
“ but now we’re 7iot alone — ha, ha ! Analole, dii Bordeaux ! " 

“ I’m sure they sal after the ladies at t'arllon fIou.se ; didn't 
they, Lady Pash?" .says Dobiis, w’ho likes his glass. 

“ That they did ! ” ^says my Lady, giving him a jolly nod. 

“ I rackkickt,” exclaims Captain Coff, “when I wc,s in the 
Mauritius, that Mestress MacWhirtcr, who commanded the 
J5axiy-Sackond, used to say, ‘ Mac, 'if ye want to get lively, ye’U 
not slop for more than two hours after the leddics have laft ye : 
if ye want to get drunk, yc’ll just dine at the mass.* So ye see, 

m 
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^^c‘^tress Bany, what was Mac’s alloNvancc — haw, haw ! Master 
Whey, I’ll trouble yc for the o-liv<‘s/' 

Hut althoiiijh vve w'ere, in a clear majority, tliat indoniitnble 
woman, Mrs. Berry, determined to make us all as uneasy as 
possible, and would take the votes all lound. Poor Jack, of 
course, sided with her, and Whey said he loved a cup of tea 
and a little music better than all the wine of Bt^rdeaiix. As for 
the frenchman, when Mrs. Jierrysaid, “ Andwlait do you think, 
M. lc Vicomte?” 

"Vat you speak?’' said M. de Dla^ueval, bi caking silence for 
the first time during two hours. Vase— eh? to me you si>eak?” 

" Apry dcony, aimy*voo ally avee Ics dam ? " 

" C'ommcnt avee Ics dames?" 

"Ally avee les dam com a Parry, ou resty avee Ics Messew 
com on Onglyterre?’’ 

* ' Ah, madamc ! vous me le d(?mandcz ? " cries the little wretch, 
Starting up in a theatrical way, and putting out his liand, which 
Mrs. Berry took, and with this the ladies left the room. Old 
Lady Pash trotted aft(’r her nit^cc witJi her h.ind in Whey's, very 
much wondering at sucli practiCt*s, which wert; not in the least 
ill vogue in tliC reign of George III, 

Mrs. Berry cast a glance of triumph at her husband, at the 
defection ; and Beiry was evidently annoyed that tliree-oighths of 
lus male forces had left him. 

But fancy our delight and astonishment, wLen in a minute 
they all three came back agiin ; the Fn nchman looking entirely 
aslonidied, and the par:>oii and the painter Ixith very queer. The 
fact is, old downright Lady Pash, who hail never l)ccn in Paris 
m her life before, and had no notion of being dei)rivcd of her 
usual hour’s respite and nnp, said at once to Mrs. Berry, " My 
dear Angelica, you’re surely not going to keep these three men 
here? Send them back to the dining-room, for I've a thousand 
things to say to And Angelica, who expects to inherit her 

aunt's property, of course did as she was bid ; on which the old 
lady fell into an easy chair, ami fell .isleep immediately, —-so 
so<)n, that h, as tlie shout caused by Uie re-appearance of the 
three gentlemen in the dining-room had subsided. 

1 had meanwhile had some private conversation with little 
(.Sutler regarding the character of Mrs. Berry. " She's a regular 
screw,” whispered he; "a regular 'Lutar. Berry shows fight, 
though, .sometiniijs, and I’ve known him have his own way for a 
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week together. After dinner he is his own master, and hers 
when he has had liis share of wine ; and that’s why she will 
never allow him to drink any." „ 

Was It a wicked, or was it a noble and honourable thoqght . 
which came to us both at the same minute, to rescue Berry from 
his captivity? The ladies, of course, will give their verdict 
according to their gentle natures: but 1 know what men of 
courage wilj think, and by their jovial judgment will abide. 

We received, then, the three lost sheep back into our innocent 
fold again with the most joyous shouting and cheering, W^e 
made Berry (who was, in imtli, nothing loth) order up I don't 
know how much more claret. Wc obliged the Frenchman to 
drink malgri lui, and in the course of a short time we had poor 
Whey in such a stale of excitement, that he actually volunteered 
to sing a song, which he said he had heard at some very gay 
.supper- party at Cambridge, and which Ix'gins : — 

A pye sat on n penr-lrce, 

■\ pye sat on a pear-tree, 

A pyo sat on a ^>ear-trcc, 

Heigh-ho, h||gh-ho, heigh-ho 1 ” ^ 

I'ancy Mrs. Berry’s Hice .as she looked in, in the midst of that 
Bacchanalian ditty, when she saw no Icos a person than the 
Reverend Lemuel Whey carolling it ! 

"Is it you, my dear?” cries Berry, as brave now as any 
Bctruchio. " Come in and sit down, and hear Whey’s song.’* 

" Lady Pash is asleep, Frank,” said she. 

" Well, darling ! that’s the very reason. Give Mrs. Berry a 
glass, Jack, will you?” 

" Would you wake your aunt, sir?” hissed out madamc. 

Nevermind I'le, lime I I'm awake, and like it!" cried the 
venerable Lady Pasli from the salon. "Sing away, gentlemen 1 " 
At which wc all set up an audacious cheer ; ami Mrs. Berry 
flounced back to the drawing-room, but did not leave the door 
open, that her aunt might hear our melodies. 

Berry had by this time arrived at that confidential state to 
Vhich a third bottle ahvij-ys brings the well-regulated mind ; and 
ho made a clean confession to C'utler and myself of his numerous 
matrimonial annoyances. He was not allowed to dine outi he 
said, and but seldom to ask his friends to meet him at hon?e. 
He never dared smoke a cigar for the life of him, not even in ,the 
stables. He spent the mornings dawdling in eternal shops, the 
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e\'cnings at endless lea-parties, or in reading poems or mission- 
ary tracts to his wife. lie was compelled to take physic wh«m-' 
ever she thought he looked a little pale, to change his shoes and 
•stockings whenever he aime in from a walk. “Look Jiere,'’ 
Said he, opening his chest, and shakingihis list at Dobiis ; “look 
what Angelica and that infernal Dobus have brought me to." 

I thought it might be a flannel waistroat into which madame 
had forced him; but it was worse; 1 gi\e you nay word of 
honour it was ^ filch-plasicr ! 

We all roared at tliis, and the doctor as loud as any one ; but 
he vowed that he had no hand in the pitch-plaster. It w.u. a 
favourite family remedy of the late apothecary Sii (?eorge Cata- 
comb, and had been put on by Mrs. Berry's own fair hands. 

When Anntole came in with coffee. Berry was in such high 
courage, that he told him to go to the deuce with it ; and we 
never caught sight of Lady Pash more, except when, muftled up 
to the nose, she passed through the salle-a-manger to go to her 
carriage, in which Dobus and the pa? son were likewise to be 
transported to Paris. “ Be a man, Frank," says slie, “and hold 
your own" — for tlie good old laoy had taken her nephew's part 
in the matrimonial business — “and you, Mr. Boodle, come 
and see him often. You’re a good fellow, take old one-eyed 
Callipash’s word for iu Shall I take you to Pans?” 

Dear kind Angelica, she had told her aunt all i said ! 

“ Don’t go, George," says Bcny, squeezing me by the band. 
So 1 said I was going to sleep at Versailles th.vt night ; but if 
she would give a convoy to Jack Butts, it would be conferring a 
great obligation on him ; with which favour the old lady accord- 
ingly complied, saying to him, with great coolness, “ Get up and 
sit w’ith John in the nimble, Mr. What d’yc-call-’im. " The fact is, 
the good old soul despises an artist as much as slie docs a tailor. 

Jack tripped to his place very meekly ; and “ Remember Satur- 
day,’' cried the Doctor ; and “ Don’t toigel Thursday," exclaimed 
the divine, — “a bachelor's party, you know'.’’ TWid .so the 
Cavalcade drove thundeiing down the gloomy old Avenue de 
Paris. ^ 

'I'he'T'rcnchman, I forgot to say, had gone away exceedingly 
ill long Ijefore; and the rernimscences of “Tlmrsday" and 
“Saturday" evoked by Dobus and Whey, were, to toll the truth, 
parts of our conspiracy ; for in the beat of Berry's courage, we 
had made him pioinise to dine with us all round engar^on ; with 
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ftll exfccpt Caj^Eiin Goff, who “ rackbctcd *' that he was engaged 
every day for llio next three weeks ; as indeed he is, to a thirty-, 
sows ordinary which tile gallant oflFicer frequents, when not 
invited clseM here. 

(.‘utler and T then wore ^the last on the field ; and though wc 
were for moving .away, lierry, wluisc vigour had, if possible, been 
oKcitcd by the bustle and colloquy in the night nir, insisted upon 
dragging iig back again, and .actually proix^sedn grill for supjier ! 

We found in the sallc-a-vt'tngcr a strong smell of an extin- 
guished lamp, and Jk'lrs. Berry was snuffing out the candjis on 
the sideboard. 

“ llulio, my dear * " shouts Bony : " easy if you please : weVe 
not done yet ! ’’ 

“Not doin' yet, Mr. n(‘rryr’ groans the lady, in a hollow 
sepulchral tone. 

“No, Mrs. H. , not clone yet. We arc going to have some 
sui)per, ain't wc, George ? ” 

“ I think It’s quite time to go home," 'mid Mr. Fitj:-Boodle 
(who, to .say the truth, began to tremble himself). 

“I think it is, sir; you arjlcinitc right, sir; you will pardou 
mo, gentlemen, I have a bad headache, and 'vill retire." 

' “ Gocjcl mght, my dear! " said that ainlicious Beny. “ Ana- 
tolc, tell the cook to broil .a fowl .and In mg some wine." 

If the loving couple had been alone, or if Cutler had not been 
an .//'/im//f^iothecmbas.y, befort whom slio was afraid of making 
Iicrself ridiculous, I am confident that Mrs. Berry would have 
fainted away on the .s]wt , and that all Berry’.s ciniragc w'ould 
hase tumbled down lifeless by the side of Iier. So she Only gave 
a martyrised look, .and left the room ; and while we partook of 
the very unnecessary rcivasl, was good enough to sing some 
hymn-tunes to an exceedingly slow movement in the next rooriv 
intimating that she wars awake, and that, though suffering, she 
found her consolations in religion. 

These melodies did not in the least add to our friend’s courage. 
The devilled fowl had, somehow, no devil in it. The champagne 
in the glasses looked exceedingly fkit and blue. The fact is, that 
Cutler and 1 w'cre now toth in a slate of dire consternation, and 
soon made a move tor our bats, and lighting each a cigar in the 
hall, made across the little gi'cch where the Cupids and nymphs 
were li.stcning to the dribbling fountain in the dark. 

■' I'm Iran god if I don't have a cigar too ! " says Bciry, rushing 
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after ns ; and accordingly putting in his pbckct a key about the 
size of a shovel* which hung by the little handle of the outer 
grille, forth he sallied, and joined us in our fumigation. 

He stayed wnth us a couple of hours, and returned homewards 
in perfect good spirits, having given me his word of honour he 
would dine with us the next day. He put his immense key into 
the grille, and unlocked it : but the gate woukl not open : it 
was bolted within. 

He began to make a furious jangling and ringing at the liell ; 
and in oaths, both French and English, called upon the recal- 
citrant Anatole. 



After much tolling of th(‘, bell, a light eame cutting across the 
crevices of the vmer door; it w'as thrown open, and a figure 
appeared with a lamp, — a tall slim figure of a woman, clothed in 
while from head to foot. 

It was Mrs. Herr)', aial when C’ullj^r and 1 saw her, wc both 
ran flway as fast as our legs could carry us. 

Berry, at this, shrieked with a wild laughter. “Remember 
to-morrow, old boys,” shouted lie,— “ six o'clock and we were 
a quarter of a mile off when the gate closed, and the little 
mansion of the Avenue de Paris was once more qhiet and dark. 
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The next afternoon, as wc -svere playing at billiards, Cutler saw 
Mrs. Berry drive by in her carriage ; and as soon as rather a 
long rubber vva$ over, I thought 1 would go and look for our 
poor friend, and so went down to the Pavilion. Every door was 
open, as the wont is in France, and I walked in uiiannouncedi 
•and saw this : 

He was playing a duet with her on the flute. She had been 
out but for half-an-hoiir, after not speaking all tlic morning ; and 
having seen Cutler at the billiard-room window, and suspecting 
we might take advantage of her absence, she had suddenly 
returned home again, and had flung herself, weeping, into her 
Frank's arms, and said she could not bear to leave him in anger. 
And so, after sitting for a little while. sobbing on his knee, she 
had forgotten and forgiven everything 1 

The dear angel! I met j)oor Frank in Rond Street only 
yesterday ; but he crossed over to the other side of the way. 
He had on goloshes, and is grown very fat and pale. Kc has 
shaved off his moustaches, and, instead, we.ars a respirator. He 
has taken his name oft' all liis clubs, and lives very grimly in 
Baker Street. Well, ladies, no doubt you say he is right : and 
ivhat are the odds, so long as you are h.iiipv ? 
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T IIERp] was an odious Irishwoman who with her daughter 
used to frequent the “ Royal Hotel” at Leinungton some 
years ago, and who went by the name of Mrs. Major Gam. Gam 
had been a distinguished ofheer in His Majesty’s service, whom 
nothing but death and his own amiable wife could overcome. 
The widow mourned her husband in the most becoming bom- 
bazeen she could muster, and had at least half-AU-inch of lamp- 
black round the immense visiting tickets which she left at the 
houses of the nobility and gentry her friends. 

Some of us, 1 am sorry to say, used to call her Mrs. Major 
Gammon ; for if the worthy widow had a propensity, it was to 
talk largely of herself and family (of her own family, for she 
held her husband’s very cheap), and of the wonders of her 
paternal mansipn, Molloyville, county of Mayo. She was of 
the Molloys of that county ; and though I never heard of the 
family before, I have little doubt, from what Mrs, Major Gam 
stated, that they were the most ancient and illustrious femily of 
that part of Ireland. I remember there came down to see his 
aunt a young fellow with huge red whiskers and tight nankeens, 
a 'green coat, and an awful breastpin, who, after tw'O days' stay 

at the Spa, proposed marriage to Miss S , or, in default, a 

duel with her father ; and who drove a flash curricle with a 
bay and a grey, and who was presented with much pride by- 
Mrs. Gam as Castlercagh Molloy of Molloyville. We all agreed 
that he was the most insufferable snob of the whole season, and 
were delighted when a bailiff came do,}vn in search of him. 

WSn, this is all I know personally of the Molloyville family ; 
but at the house if you met the widow Gam, and talked on any 
subject in life, you W'ere sure to hear of it. If you asked her to* 
have peas at dinner, she would say, " Oh, sir, after the peas at 
Molloyville, I really don’t care for any others, — do t, dearest 
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Jemima? We always had a dish in the month of June» when 
my father gave his head gardener a guinea (we had three at 
Molloyville), and sent him with his compliments and a quart of 
peas to our neighbour, dear I^rd Marrowfat. What a sweet 
place Marrowfat Park is ! isn’t ir, Jemima ? " If a carriage passed 
by the window, Mrs. Major Gammon w’ould be sure to tdl you 
that there were three carriages at Molloyville, *'thc barouche, 
the chawiot, and the covered cyan" In the same manner she 
would favour you with the number and names of the footmen Of 
the establishment ; and on a visit to Warwick Castle (for this 
bustling woman made one in every party of pleasure tliat was 
formed from the hotel), she gave'us to understand that the great 
walk by the river was altogether inferior to the principal avenue 
of Molloyville Park. I should not have been able to tell so much 
about Mrs. Gam and her daughter, but that, between ourselves, 
I was particularly sweet upon a young lady at the time, whcac 
papa lived at the Royal, " and was under the care of Doctor 
Jephson. 

The Jemima appealed to by Mrs. Gam in the above sentence 
was, of course, her daughter, apostrophised by her mother, 
‘‘Jemima, my soul's darling ! " or, “Jemima, my blessed child!" 
or, “Jemima, my own love 1" The sacrifices that Mrs. Gam 
had made for that daughter were, she said, a'stonishing. The 
money she had spent in masters upon her, the illnesses through 
which she had nursed her, the ineffable love the mother bore 
her, were only known to Heaven, Mrs. Gam .said. They used 
to come into the room wHh their arms round each other's waists : 
at dinner between the courses the mother would .sit with' one 
hand locked in her daughter’s ; and if only two or three young 
men were present at the time, would be pretty sure to kiss her 
Jemima mote than once during the time whilst the bohea was 
poured out. 

As for Miss Gam, if she was not handsome, candour forbids 
me to say she was ugly. She was neither one nor t’other. She 
was a person who wore ringlets and a band round her forehead ; 
she knew four songs, whieh became rather tedious at the e^d of 
a couple of mouths' acquaintance ; she had excessively bare 
shoulders ; she inclined to wear numbers of cheap ornamentSi 
rings, brooches, ferronnUres, smelling-bottles, and was always, 
we thought, very smartly dressed ; though old Mrs, Lynx hinted 
that her gowns and her mother's were turned over and over 
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again > and that her eyes were almo&t put out by darning 
stockings. 

These eyes ^liss Gam had very large, though rather red and 
'weak, and used to roll them about at every eligible unmarried 
man in the place. But though the widow subscribed to all tlie 
balls, though she hiicd a hy to go to the meet of llie houDds, 
though she was constant at church, and Jemima sang loader 
than any person there except the clerk, and thong) probably, 
any person who made her a happy husband would be in^itctl 
down to enjoy the three footmen, > gardeners, and carriages .U 
Molloyville, yet no English gentleman was fouml suflieioidly 
aud;u:ious to propose. Old Lynx used to say thau the pair had 
been at Tunbridge, Harrogate, Brighton, Ramsgate, Cheltenham, 
for this eight years past ; wheie they had met, it seemed, with 
no better fortune. Indeed, the widow looked lather high for 
lier blessed child : and as she looked with the contempt which 
no small number of Irish people feci upon all persons w'ho get 
their bread by labour or commerce ; and as she was a peisou 
whose energetic manners, costume, anti lirogiie were not mucli 
to the taste of quiet English country genJlcintm. Jtanima— sweety 
spotless flower — still remained oiiher haiuL, a thought withered, 
jicrhaps, and seedy. 

Now, at tins time, the raoth Rt'giinent was quartered at 
Weeclon B.it racks, raid with the corps was a certain AssiAtanl- 
Surgeon Huggarty, a large, ksiii, tough, ravv-lioned man, with 
big hands, knocrlc knets, and canoty whiskers, and, withal, os 
honest a creature as evt*r handled a l.incet. Haggarly, as his 
name imports, was of the \ery .same nation as Mrs. Gam, and, 
what is more, the honest fellow had some of the peculiarities 
which belonged to the willow, and bragged aljout his family 
almost as much as she did. 1 do not know' of what pai ticuUir 
part of Ireland they were kings ; but monaichs they must hav'c 
been, as have been the ancestors of so many thousand Hibernian 
families ; but they had been men of no .small consideration in 
Dublin, *' where my father, ' Haggarty said, “ is as well known 
as King Wflliain’.s statue, and where he irowls his carriage, loo,’ 
let me fell ye," 

Hence, Haggarty was called b> the wags “ Row I the carriage,’* 
and several of them made inquiries of Mrs. Gam regarding him ; 
*' Mrs. Gam, when you used to go up from Molloyville to the 
Lord Lieutenant’s balls, and .liad your town house in Fitz- 
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William Square, used you lo meet the famous Doctor Haggarty 
in society ? " 

*• Is it Surgeon Haggarty of Gloucester Street ye mean ? The 
black Papist I D'ye suppose that the Molloys would sit down td 
tabic with a creature of that sort ? " 

"Why, isn't he the most famous physician in Dublin, and 
doesn’t he rowl his carriage there?” 

The horrid wretch ! He keeps a shop, I tcU ye, and sends 
his sons out with the medicine. He’s got four of them off into 
the army, Ulick and Phil, and Terence and Denny, and now it's 
Charles that takes out the physic. But how should. I know 
about those odious creatures? Their mother was a Burke, of 
Burke’s Town, county Cavan, and brought Surgeon Haggarty 
two thousand pounds. She was a Protestant ; and I am sur- 
prised how she could have taken up with a horrid odious Popish 
apothecary ! ” 

From the extent of the widow’s information, T am led to sup- 
pose* that the inhabitants of Dublin are not less anxious al>out 
their neighbours than are the natives of English cities ; ,and I 
think it is very probable that ATrs. Gam’s account of the yoiuig 
Haggartys wJio carried out the medicine is fKrrfcctly correct, for a 
lad in the raoth made a caricature of Hnggarty coming out of a 
chemist’s shop with an oilcloth basket under his arm, which set 
the worthy surgeon in such a furv that there would have been a 
duel l)etween him and the en'^igii, could the fiery doctor have 
had his way. 

Now, Dionysius Haggarty was of an exceedingly inflammable 
temperament, and it clianced that of all the invalids, the visitors, 
the young squires of Warwickshire, the young manufacturers 
from Birmingham, the young officers from the barracks — it 
chanced, unluckily for Miss Gam and himself, that he was the 
only individual who was in the least smitten by her personal 
charm?. He was very tender and modest about his love, how- 
ever, for it must be owned that he nispected Mrs. Gam hugely, 
and fully admitted, like a good simple fellow as he was, the 
superiority of that ladyls birth and breeding lo his own. How 
could he hope that he, a humble assistant-surgeon, ' with 
thousand pounds his Aunt Kitty left him for all his fortune 
how could he hope that one of the race of Molloyviille would 
ever condescend to marry him ? 

Inflamed, however, by love, and inspired by- wine, one day at 
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-a, picnic at Kenilworth, Haggarty, whose love and raptures were 
the talk of the whole regiment, was induced by his waggish 
■comrades to make a proposal in f(arm, 

’ “Are you aware, Mr. Haggarty, that you are speaking to a 
Molloy?’’ was all the reply majestic j\frs. Gam made when, 
according to the usual formula, the fluttering Jemima referred 
l}er suitor to “ mamma." She left him with a look which w’as 
meant to crush the poor fellow to earth ; she gathered up her 
cloak and bonnet, and precipitately called for her fly. She took 
care to tell every single soul in Leamington that the son of the 
odious Papist apothecary had had the audacity to propose for 
her daughter (indeed a proposal, coming from whatever quarter 
it may, does no harm), and left Haggarty in a state of extreme 
‘ depression and despair. 

His down-hoar tedness, intleccl, sui prised most of his acquaint- 
ances in and out of the regiment, for the young lady Wfis no 
beauty, and a doubtful fortune, and Dennis was a num oui- 
wardly of an unromanlic turn, w'ho seemed to have a great deal 
more liking for beefsteak and whisky-punch than for women, 
however fascinating. 

But there is no doubt this shy uncouth lough fellow had a 
warmer and more faithful heart hid within him than many a 
dandy who is as handsome as Apollo. I, for iny part, never can 
understdnd why a man falls in love, and heartily give him credit 
for so doing, never mind with what or wliom. TAat I take to be 
a point quite as much beyond an indiNidual's own control as the 
catching of the small-pox or llie colour of his hair. To the 
surpriseof all, Assistant-Surgeon Dionysius Haggarty was deeply 
and seriously in love ; and 1 iini told that one day he very nearly 
killed the before-mentioned young ensign with a carving-knife, 
for venturing to make a second caricature, representing Lady 
Gammon and Jemima in a. fantastical park, surrounded by three 
gardeners, three cairiagcs, three footmen, and the covered cyar. 
Tic would have no joking concerning them. He became moody 
‘ and quarrelsome of habit, lie was for some time much more 
in the surgery and hospital tlian in«ihe mess. He gave up 
the eating, for the most part, of tho>>e vast quantities of beef 
and pudding, for which his stomach used to afford such ample 
and swift accornmoilation ; and when the cloth was drawn, 
instead of taking twelve tumblers, and singing Irish melodies, as 
'housed VO do, in a horrible cracked yelling voice, he would 
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retire to bis own apfirtmcTit, or glooinily pace the torack-yard, 
or madly \\ hip and spur a grey niare he had on the road to 
l-eamingt<ja, where bis Jeini^ia (although invisible for him) still 

dwrlt. 

Tlvj season at T.camington coming to a conclusion by the 
withdrawal of the young fellows w’ho frequented that watering* 
place, the widow Gam retired to her usual quarters for the other 
months of the year. Where these quarters were, I think we have 
no right to ask, for 1 believe she hatl quarrelled with her brother 
at Molloyvillc, and besides, Wiis a great deal too proud to be a 
burden on anybody. ^ 

Not only did the widow quit Leamington, but very soon aftcr- 
waids the laolh received its marching orders, and left Weedon 
and Warwickshire. Ilaggarty’s appetite was by this time par- 
tially restored, but his love was not altered, and his humour 
was still morose and gloomy. I am informed that at this period 
of hi.s life he wrote some poems relative to hi$ unhappy passion ; 

< a wild set of verses of several lengths, and in his handwriting, 
being discovered upon a sheet of paper in w^hich a pitch-plaster 
was wnipped up, which Lieutenant and Adjutant Wheczer was 
compelled to put on for a cold. 

Fancy then, three years afterwards, the surprise of all Hag- 
garty’s acquaintances on reading in the public papers the fol- 
lowing announcement : — 

Married, at Monk^town on the leih instant, Dionysius }lag<;arty, 
Ksi|., i>f II Al. r-joth Foot, t<' Jemima Amelia Wilhelmina Molloy, 
daughter of the late Major Lancelot Gain, R.M , and ijranddaughtcr of 
the late, .tikI niece of the present Burke Budkin Blake Molloy, TCsq., 
Alolloyville, county Mayo. ’ 

"Has the course of true love at last begun to run smooth? 
thought I, as I laid down the paper ; and the olrl times, and the 
old leering bragging widow, and the high shoulders of her 
daughtei , and the jolly days witli the T20th, and T')octor Jephson's 
one horse chaise, and the Warwickshire hunt, and— and Louisa 
S — , but never mind her,- came back to my mind. Has. that 
good-natured simple feilow at last met with his reward ? Well, 
if he has not to many the molher-in-Uw too, he may get on weF 
enough. 

Anollier year announced the retirement of Assistant-Surgeon 
Ibaggarty from the 120th, where he was replaced by Assistant-’ 
Surgeon Angus Kothsay Leech, a Scotchman, probably ; with 
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whom I have not the least acquaintance, and who has nothing 
whatever to do with this little histoiy, 

. Still more years passed on. during which time I will not say 
that I kept a constant watch upon the fortunes of Mr. Haggarty 
and his lady; for, perhaps, if the truth were kn,own, I never 
thought for a moment about them ; until one day, Ijwdng at 
Kingstown, near Dublin, dawdling on the beach, and staring at 
the Hill of Howth, us most people at that watering-place do, I 



saw coming towards .me a tall gaunt man, with a pair of bushy 
red whiskers, of wh.ch 1 thought I had seen the like m former 
years, and a face which could be no other than Haggarty s. It 
was HaggiU'ty, ten years older than when we last met, and greatly 
more grim and thin. He had on one sljpuMtT a young gentleman 
in a <#irty tartan costume, and a face exceedingly like his own 
peeping from under a battered plume of black feathers, while 
with bis other liand he was dragijing a light green go-cart, in 
which reposed a female infant of some two > Cars old. Both were 
roaring with great power of lungs. 
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, As soon as Dennis saw me, his face lost the dull puzzled ex- 
pression which had seemed to characterise it ; he droppcxl the 
pole of the go-cart from one hand, and his son from the other, 
and came jumping forward to gretd me with all his might, leav- . 
ing his progeny roaring in the road. 

“ Bless my sowl," says he, ‘ ‘ sure it's Fitz-Boodle ! Filz, don't 
you remember nie ? Dennis Haggarty of the 120th ? Leaming- 
ton, you know ? Molloy, my boy, hould your tongue, and Stop 
your screeching, and Jemima's too ; d’ye hear ! Well, it docs 
good to sore eyes to sec an old face. How fiit you're grown, 
Fitz ; and were ye ever in Ireland before? and a'n’t ye delighted 
with it? Confess, now, isn't it beautiful?" 

This question regarding the merits of their country, which I 
have remarked is put by most Irish ]>crsons, l>eing answered in 
a satisfactory manner, and the shouts of the infants appeased 
from an apple-stall hard by, Dennis and I talked of old times ; 

I congratulated him on his marriage with the lovely girl whom 
wc all admired, and hoped he had a fortune with her, and so 
forth. His appearance, how'cvcr, did not bespeak a great 
fortune: lHvha<l an old grey hat, short old trousers, an old 
waistcoat with regimental buttons, and patched Rlucher boots, 
such as arc not usually six)rtcd by j^rsons in easy life. 

"Ah ! " says he, with a sigh, in reply to my queries, "limes 
arc changed since them days, Kit? Btxxilc. My wife’s not what 
she was — die lieaiitiful creature you knew her. Molloy, my boy, 
run off in a hurry to your mamma, and tell her an F,ngli.sh 
gentleman is coming home to dine; for you'll dine with me, 
Fitz, in cour.se?" Ari<I 1 agreed to partake of that meal; 
though Master Molloy altogellior declined to obey his papa’s 
orders with re.spcct to anno;mcing the .stranger. 

"Well, 1 must announce you myself,” said Haggarty, with a 
smile, "rome, it’s just dinner-time, and my little cottage is 
not a hundred yards off." Accordingly, wc all marched in pro- 
.ce,ssion to Dennis’s little cottage, which was one of a row and a 
half, of onc-storeyed houses, with little courtyards before thfcm, 
Sind mostly with very fine names on the door-posts of each. 
"Surgeon Haggarty" was emblazoned on Dennis’s gate, oa a 
stained green copper-jilate ; and, not content with this, Ou the 
door-post aliovc the bell was an oval with the inscripliop pf 
"New Molloy ville." The bell was broken, of course ;'tl^ 
court, or garden -path, was mouldy, weedy, seedy ; thetie were 
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some dirty rocks, by way of ornament, round a faded grass-plat 
in the centre, some clothes and rags hanging out of most part of 
the windows of New Molloyville, the immediate entrance to 
which was by a battered scraper, under a broken treUis-work, 
up which a withered creeper declined any longer to climb. 

‘‘Small, but snug,” says Haggarty : “ I’ll letid the way, Fitz ; 
put your hat on the flOwer-pot there, and turn to the left into the 
drawing-room." A fog of onions and turf-smoke filled the whole 
of the house, and gave signs that dinner was not far off. Fur 
off? Vou could hear it»frizzling in the kitchen, where the maid 
was also endeavouring to hush the crying of a third refrfietory 
child. But as we entered, all three of Haggarty’s darlings were 
iq^full roar. 

“Is it you, Dennis?” cried a sha.rp raw voice, from a dark 
corner in the drawing-room to which we were introduced, and 
in which a dirty tablecloth was laid for dinner, some bottles of 
ixirtef and a cold mutton-ljone being laid out on a rickety grand 
piano hard by. “Ye're always late, Mr. Haggarty. Have you 
brought the whisky from Novvian’s ? I'll go bail ye’ve not, now." 

“ My dear, I’ve brought an old friend of yours and mine to 
take pot-luck with us to-day,” said Dennis. 

“When is he to come?” said the lady. At which speech I 
was rather surprised, for 1 stood before her. 

“ Here he is,’ Jemima, my love," answered Dennis, hsoking at 
me. “ Mr. Fitz-B(xxlle ; don’t you n'nieinl>er him in Warwick- 
shire, darling?” 

“Mr. P'iU- Boodle ! I am very glad to see him," said the* 
lady, rising and curtseying with much cordiality. 

Mrs. Haggarty was blind. ' 

Mrs. Haggarty was not only blind, but it was evident that 
smalUpox had been the cause of her loss of vision. Her eyes 
were bound with a bandage,' her features w^ere entirely swollen, 
scarred and distorted by the horrible effects of the raakuly. She 
had been knitting in a corner when wc entered, and was 
wrapped in a \ery dirty bedgown. Tier voice to me was quite 
different to th.ut in which she addrucsed her husband. She 
spgke*to Haggarty in broad Irish ; she, addressed me in that 
most odious of all languages— Trish-English, endeavouring to the 
utmost to disguise her brogue, and to speak with the true 
dawdlingf distingui English air. 

“Are you long in I-a-land?” said the poor creature in this 
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ajccent. "You must faind it a sad ba'ha’ous plaqe. Mr. Fitz- 
13oodle, I’m slm-ah ! It was vary Icaind of you to come upou us 

famille, and accept a dinner sans edrdmonU. Mr. Haggarty, 

I hoj^e you’ll put the w'aine into aicc, Mr. Fitz-Boodle must be 
melted with this hot wcathah.” 

For sonie lime she conducted Ihe conversation in this polite 
strain, and 1 was obliged to say, in reply to a query of hers, that 
I did not find her the least altered, though 1 should never have 
recognised her but fbr this rencontre. She told Haggarty with 
a Significant air to get the wine from the cellah, and whi.spered 
to me that he was his oWn butl.ah ; and the poor fellow, taking 
the hint, scudded away into the town for a pound of bcefstejik 
and a couple of 'bottles of wine from the tavern. 

“Will the childhrcn get their potatoes and butthcr here?" 
said a barefoot girl, with long black hair flowing over her face, 
which she thrust in at the door. 

“Let them sup in the nursery, Elizabeth, and send— ad! 

wards to me." 

“ Is it cook you mane, ma’am?” said the girl. 

“Send her at once ! ” shrieked the unfortunate woman ; and 
the noise of frying presently ceasing, a hot woman made her 
appc.arance, wiping her brows with her apron, and asking, with 
an accent decidedly Hibernian, what the miathress wanted. 

“ Lead me up to my dressing-room, Edwards : I really am 
not fit to be seen in thi.s dishabille by Mr. Fitz- Boodle." 

“ Fait’ 1 can’t ! ” says Edwards ; “ .sure the masther's out at the 
'butcher's, and can’t looh to the kitchen fire ! ’’ . 

“Nonscn.se, 1 must go!” cried Mr.s, Haggarty ; and so 
Edwards, putting on a resigned air, and giving her arm and face 
a further rub w ith her apron, l^eld out her m-m to Mrs. Dennis, 
and the pair went upstairs. 

She left me to indulge my reflections for half-an-hour, at the 
end of which period she came downstairs dressed in an old yellow 
satin, witli the poor shoulders exposed just as much as ever> 
She had moimtcd a tawdry cap, which Haggarty himself must 
have selected for her. She had all sorts of necklaces, bracelets, 
and earrings in gold, in garnets, in moiher-of-pcarl, in olFmolu^ 
She brought in a furious savour of musk, which drove the odours 
of onions and turf-smoke before it ; and she waved across lier 
wretched angular mean scarred features an old cambric hand- 
kerchief with a yellow lace-border. 
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"And so you would have known me anywhere, Mr. Fiiz- 
Boodle?" sakl she, with a grin that \vq.s meant to be mast 
fascinating. "I was sure you would; for though my dreadful 
'illness deprived me of my sight, it is a mercy that it did not 
change my features or complexion at all I ” 

This mortification had Ijccn spared the unhappy woman ; but 
I don’t know whether, with all her vanity, her irifeinal piido, 
folly, and selfishness, it was charitable to leave her in her 
error. 

Yet why correct her? ITicre is a (juality in certain people 
which is alwwe all advice, exposure, or correcliou. Only l.-i 
man or woman liave nui.NKSs sufficient, and they need bow to 
no extant authority. A dull.ird rccognii,Ob no belters ; a dullard 
can’t see that he is in the wrong ; a dullard has no scruples of 
conscience, no doubt>3 of pleasing, or succeeding, or doing rigid ; 
no qualms for other people’ .s feelings, no respect but for the fool 
himself. How can you make a fool perceive he is a fool ? Such 
a personage can no more see Ins own folly than he can see his 
own ears. And the great rjuality of flulness is to be unalter- 
ably contented with itself- What myriads of souls are thenj 
of this admnablc sort,- selfish, stingy, ignorant, p.issionate, 
brutal ; bad sr)u«, mothers, fathers, never known to do kind 
actions? 

To pause, however, in this disquisition, which was carrying 
us far off Kingstown, iNfcvv Molloyvill<\ Ireland — nay, into the 
wide w'orid wherever Duluess inhabits— li:t it bo slated that 
Mrs. Tlnggarty, from my brief aequaintanco with Ikm- and her 
mother, was of the order of jK'rsons just mentioned. There was 
an air of conscious merit about lier, very hard to swallow along 
with the infamous dinner poor Dennis managed, after much 
delay, to get on the table. She did not fail to invite me to 
Molloyvillc, where .she said her cc'nsin would be charmed to see 
me;, and she told me almost as tnany anecdotes .about that 
place as her mother usei^ to imparl in former days. T observed, 
moreover, that Dennis cut her the favourite pierces of the bcef- 
.steakr that she ate thereof with great g*islo, and that .she drank 
with ^milar eagerness of the various strong liijuors at table. 
"We Irish ladies are all fond of a leetle glass of punch,” she 
said, with a playful air. and Dennis mixed her a pow’crful tumbler 
of such violent grog a.s I myself could swallow only .with some 
difficulty. !She talked of her suffering a great deal, of hei sacri- 
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ficcs» of the luxuries to which she had Ijeen accustomed before 
marriage, — in a word, of a hundred of those themes, on which 
some ladies are in the custom of enlarging when they wish to 
plague some husbands. 

But honest Dennis, for from being angry at this perpetual, 
wearisome, impudent recurrence to her own superiority, rather 
encouraged the conversation than otherwise. It pleased him to 
hear his wife discourse about her merits and family splendours. 
He was so thoroughly beaten down and henpecked, that he, 
£is it were, gloried in his servitude, and fancied that his wife's 
magnificence reflected credit on himself. He looked towards 
me, w’ho was half sick of the woman and her egotism, as if ex- 
jxeting me to exhibit the deepest sympathy, and flung me glances 
across the table as much as to say, "What a gifted ci;ealure 
my Jemima is, and what a fine fellow T am to be in possession 
of her.” When the children came down she scolded them of 
course, and dismissed them abruptly (for which circumstance, 
perhaps, the writer of these pagejr was not in his heart very 
sorry), and, after having sat a preposterously long time, left us, 
asking whether wc w'ould Iiavc coffee there or in her boudoir. 

"Oh! here, of course,” said Dennis, with rather a troubled 
air, and in about ten minutes the lovely creature was led back 
to us again by " Edwards,” and the coffee made its appearance. 
After coffee her husband bogged her to let Mr. Fit'^-Boodle hear 
her voice : " He longs for some of his old favourites.” . - 

"No! do you?” said she; and was led in triumph to the 
jingling old piano, aii^i with a screechy wiry voice, sang those 
very abominable old ditties which I had heard her .sing at Leam- 
ington ten years back. 

Haggarty, as she sang, flung himself back in the chair 
delightea. Husbands always are, and with the same song, one 
that they have heard when they were nineteen years old, probably ; 
most Englishmen’s tune.s have that date, and it is rather affect- 
ing, I think, to hear an old gentleman of sixty or seventy quaver- 
ing the old ditty that was fresh when he w»as fresh and in 
' his prime. If he has a, musical wife, depend on it he thinks 
her old songs of 1788 are better tlian any he has heard ‘"since : 
in ‘fact he has heard tione since. When the old couple arc 
in high good-humour the old gentleman will take the old lady 
round the. waist, and say, "My dear, do sing me ope, of 
your own songs,” and she sits down and sings with her old 
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voicCf andf as she sings, the roses of her youth bloom again for 
a moment. Ranelagh resuscitates, and she is dancing a minuet 
in powder and a train. 

This is another digression. It was occasioned by looking at 
poor Dennis’s face while his wife was screeching (and, believe 
me, the former was the more pleasant occupation). Bottom 
tickled by the fairies could not have Ix'cn in greater ocstacies. 
He thought the music was divine ; and iiad further reason for 
exulting in it, which was, that his wife was always in a good 
humour after singing, and never would sing but in that happy 
frame of mind. Dennis had hinted so much in our iittle colloquy 
during the ten minutes of his lady’s absence in the ‘ ' boudoir ; *' 
so, at the conclusion of each piece, we shouted " Bravo \ ” and 
clapped our hands like mad. 

Suclr was rny insight into the life of Surgeon Dionysius 
Haggarty and his wife ; and 1 must have come upon him at a 
favourable moment too, for poor Dennis has spoken, subsequently, 
of our delightful evening at Kingstown, and evidently thinks to 
this day that his friend was fascinated by the entertainment 
there. His inward economy was as follows : he had his half- 
jiay, a thousand pounds, about a hundred a v ear that his father 
left, and his wife had sixty jxiunds a year from the mother ; 
which the' mother, of course, never paid. He had no practice, 
for he was absorbed in attention to hi', Jemima and the children, 
whom he used to wash, to dress, to carry out, to walk, or to 
ride, as we have seen, and who could not have a servant, as 
their dear blind mother could never bt* left alone. Mrs. 
Haggarty, a great invalid, used to lie in bed till one, and have 
breakfast and hot luncheon there. A fifth part of his income 
vvas spent in having her wheeled about in a chair, by which it 
was his duty to walk daily for an allotted number of hours. 
Dinner would cniaic, and the amateur clergy, who aliound in 
Ireland, and of whom Mrs. Haggarty was a great admirer, 
lauded her everywhere as a model of resignation and virtue, and 
praised lieyond measure the admirable piety with which she bore 
her sufferings. * 

Well, every man to his taste. It did not certainly appear to 
me that sAc v^'as the martyr of the family. 

••'tht circumstances of my marriage with Jemima,*' Dennis 
said to me# in spme after conversations we had on this interesting 
subject, “were the most romantic and touching you can'-con^ 
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ceive. You saw what an impression the (iear girl had madeupon 
me when wc were at Weedon ; for from the first day I set eyes 
on her, and heard her sing her delightful song of ‘ Dark-eyed 
Maiden of Araby,' I felt, and said to Turniquet of ours, that 
very night, that she was the dark-eyed maid of Araby for me^ 
not that she was, you know, for she was born in Shropshire. 
But I felt that I had seen the woman who was to make me 
happy or miserable for life. You know how I proposed for her 
at Kenilworth, and how I was rejected, and how I almost shot 
myself in consequence — no, you don’t know tliat, for I said 
nf)thing about it to any one, but I can tell you it was a very 
near thing ; and a very lucky thing for me 1 didn’t do it : for, — 
would you believe it? — the dear girl was in love with me all 
the time.” 

“Was she really?” said I, who recollected that Miss Gam's 
love of those days showed itself in a very singular manner ; but 
the fact is, when women are most in love they most disguise it. 

“Over head and ears in love with poor Dennis,” resumed that 
worthy fellow, ' ‘ who’d ever have thought it ? But I have it from 
the best authority, from her own mother, wijth whom I’m not over 
and above good friends now ; but of this fact» she assured me, 
and I’ll tell you when and how. 

“We were quartered at Cork three years after w^e w'crc at 
Weedon, and it w'as our last year at home : and a great mercy 
that my dear girl spoke m tinw, or where should we have been 
n<yiv f Well, one day, maroliing home from parade, I saw a lady ^ 
seated at an open window, by another who seemed an invalid, 
and the ’ady at the window, who was dressed in the profoundesl 
mourning, cried out, with a scream, ‘Gracious heavens! it’s 
Mr. I laggarty of the 120th.' 

“ ‘ Sure I know that voice,' says I to Whiskerton. 

“ ' It's a great mercy you don’t know it a deal too well,* says 
he : ' It’s Lady Gammon. She’s oif some husband-hunting 
scheme, -depend on it, for that daughter of hers. She was at 
Bath last year on the same errand, and at Cheltenham the year 
before, where, Heaven ^bless you I shc'i> as well known as the 
“ Hen and Chickens.” * , '■ 

'' ‘ I’ll thank you not to speak disrespectfully of Miss 
Gam,' said 1 to Whiskerton ; ' she’s of one of the first families in 
Ireland, and whoever says a word against a woman I .once pro- 
posed for, insults me, —-do you understand?' 
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“•Well, maity her, if you like,’ says Whiskerton, quite 
peevish : • maiTy her, and be hanged I ‘ 

“ Marly her ! the very idea of it set my brain a-whirling, and 
ihade nie a thousand times more mad ihar^ I am by nature. 

•‘ You may be sure I walked up the hill to the parade-ground 
that afternoon, and with a beating lieart too. I came to the 
widow’s house. It was called * New Molloyville,’ as this is. 
Wherever she takes a house for .six months she calls it ‘.New 
Molloyville ; ’ and has had one in Mallow, in Bandon, in Sligo, 
in Castletrar, in Fermoy, in Dioghcda, and the deuce knows 
where besides : but tlie blinds were down, and thou;-h 1 thought 
I saw somebody lx;hind ’em, no notice was taken of poor Denny 
Haggarly, and 1 paced up and down all mess-time in hopes of 
catching a glimpse of Jemima, but in vain. The next day I was 
on the ground again ; I was just as much in love as e.vor, that’s 
the fact. Vd never been in that way before, look you : and when 
once caught, I knew it was for life. 

“There's no tisc in telling you how long I boat about the bush, 
but wdien I did get admittance to the house (it wm, through the 
means of young f asileroagh Molloy, w'hom you may remember 
at lycamington, and who w’as at ('ork for the regatta, and u.scd 
to dine at our mess, and had lalvcn a mighty fancy to me) — - 
when I did get into the house, 1 say, I rushed fried iai res at 
once ; 1 couldn’t keep myself quiet, my heart was too full. 

•'Oh, Fitz ! I shall never forget the day, —the moment I was 
inthrojiiiced into the dth rawing -room " (as he began to be 
agitated, Dennis’s brogue broke out with greater richness than 
ever ; but though a stranger may catch, and repeat from memor>’, 
a few words, it is next to impossible for him to Jkcep up a con- 
versation in Irisli, so that wc had best give up all .attempts to 
imitate Dennis). “When I s«iw old mother Gam," said he, 
“ my feelings overcame me all at once. 1 rowlcd down on the 
ground, sir, as if I’d Ixien hit by a muskct-ball. ‘Dearest 
madam,’ says I, ‘ I'll die if you don’t give me Jemima.’ 

“ * Heavens, Mr. Plaggarty ! ’ says she, ‘ how' you seize me 
with surprise I Casllercagh, my dear ifephow, had you not 
better leave us?' and away he went, lighting a cigar, and 
leaving me still on the floor. 

“ * Rise, Mr. Haggarty,* continued the widow". ‘ I will not 
‘attempt ' to deny that this const.ancy towards my daughter is 
extremely affeedng, however sudden your present appeal may 
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be. I will not attempt to deny that, perhaps, Jemima may 
have a hiniilar feeling ; hut, as I said, I never could givo my 
daughter to a Catholic.’ 

“ ' I’m as good a Pjotestant as yourself, ma’am,’ says I ; 'my 
mother was an heiress, and we w'crc all brought up her way.' 

“ ‘ That makes the matter very different,’ says she, turning up 
the whites of her eyes. ‘ How could 1 ever have reconciled it to 
my conscience to sec my blessed child married to a Papist? 
How could I ever have taken him to Molloyville? Well, this 
obstacle being removed, / must put myself no longer in the way 
between two young people, /must sacrifice myself ; as I always 
have when my daiding girl was in question. You shall see her, 
the poor dear lovely gentle sufferer, and learn your fate from 
her own lips. ’ 

“ * 'I'he sufferer, ma'am,’ says I ; * has Miss Gam Ijcen ill?* 

“ ‘What! haven’t you heard?’ cried the widow. ‘Haven’t 
you heard of the dreadful illness w'hich so nearly carried her 
from me? For nine weeks, Mr. Haggarty, I watched her day 
and night, without taking a w'ink of sleep, — for nine weeks she 
lay trembling between death and life ; and I paid the doctor 
eighty-three guineas. She is restored now ; but she is the wreck 
of the beautiful creature she was. Suffering, and, i>crhaps, 
another disappoiritmenr — but we w’on’t mention that have 
so pulled her down. Put I will leave you, and prepare my sweet 
girl for this strange, this entirely unexpected visit.’ 

“ I won’t tell you what took place betw^ecn me and Jemima, 
to whom 1 was introduced as she sat in the darkened room, poor 
.suftcrer ! nor descrilx! to you with what a thrill of joy I seized 
(after groping about for' U) her jwor emaciated hand. She did 
not withdraw it ; 1 came out of that room an engaged man, sir ; 
and now I was enabled to' show her that I had always loved her 
sincerely, for there w.as my will, made three years back, in her 
favour : that night she refused inc, as I told ye. 1 would have 
shot myself, but they’d have brought me in non compos ^ and 
my brother Mick would have contested the will, and so I deter- 
mined to live, in order that she might benefit by my dying;. I had 
but a thousand pounds tlien : since that my father has left me two 
more. I willed every shilling to her, as you may fancy,' and 
settled it upon her when we married, as we did soon after. It 
was not for some time that I was allowed to see the poor girl's 
face, or, Indeed, was aware of the horrid loss she had sustained* 
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Fancy my agony, my dear fellow, when I saw that beautiful 
wreck ! *' 

There was something not a little affecting to think, in the 
conduct of thfs brave fellow, that he never once, as he told Iiis 
story, seemed to allude to the possibility of his declining to marry 
a woman who was not the same as the woman he loved ; but 
that he was quite as faithful to her now, as he had been when 
captivated by the poor tawdry charms of the bil]> Miss of 
I^eamiiigton. It was hard that such a noble heart as this should 
be flung away upon yonder foul mass of greedy vanity. Was 
it hard, or not. that he should remain deceived in .b.^tlnauj 
humility, and continue to admire the selfish silly being whom 
he had cho.scn to w orship ? 

"1 should have been appointed surgeon of the regiment," 
continued I'lennjs. ‘'soon after, when it was ordered abroad to 
Jamaica, where it now is. But my wife would not hear of going, 
and said she would break her heart if she left her mother. So 
I retired on half-pay, and took this cottage ; and in case any 
practice should fall in my way — why, there is my name on the 
brass plate, and I'm icady for anything that conies. But the 
only case that ever come was one clay when I was driving 
my wife in the chaise , and another, one night, of a beggar with 
a broken hciid. My wife tiiakes me a presehl ot a baby every 
)ear, and we’ve no debts ; and between you and rne and the [5ost, 
ifs long as iny molher-in law is out of the house. I’m as happy 
as I need be.” 

" What ! you and the old l.ady don’t get on \yell ? ” said I. 

" I can’t say we do ; it’s not in nature, you know,’’ said Dennis, 
with a faint grin. "She comes into the house, and turns it 
topsy-turvy. When she’s 1 lere 1 ’m ol »lige(l to sleep in the scul lery. 
She’s never paid her daughter’s income since the first year, 
though she brags .about lier sacrifices as if she had ruined herself 
for Jemima ; and be.sidcs, when she’s here, there's a whole clan 
of the Molloys, horse, foot, and dragoons, that arc quartered 
upon us, and eat me out of house and home." 

“And is Molloyville such a fine place «.s the w'idow described 
it?" asldid I, laughing, and not a little curious. 

“ Oh, a mighty fine place cntiiely ! ’’ said Dennis. “ 'rhem's 
the oak park of two hundred acres, the finest land ye ever saw. 
only they've cut all the wood down. The garden in the old 
MoUoy’s time, they say, was the finest ever seen in the west 
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of Ireland ; but they've taken all the glass to mend the house 
windows ; and small blame to them either. There's a clear 
rent-roll of thirty-five hundred a year, only it's in the hand of 
receivers ; besides other debts, for which there is no laird 
secuiity," 

“Your cousin-in-law, Casllercagh Molloy, won't come into a 
large fortune?” 

“ Oh, he’ll do very w'eli,” said Dennis. “ As long as he can 
get credit, he’s not the fellow to stmt hinisclf. Faith, I was fool 
enough to put my name to a bitof paper for him, and as they could 
not catch him in Mayo, they laid hold of me at Kingstown here. 
And there was a pretty to do. Didn’t Mrs. Gam say I was 
mining her family, that's all? I paid it by instalments (for all 
my money is settled on Jemima) ; and Casilereagh, who’s an 
honourable fellow, offered me any satisfaction in life. Anyhow, 
he couldn’t do more than 

“ Of course not : and now you're friends ? ’' 

“ Yes, and he and his aunt have had a tiff, too ; and he abuses 
hor properly, I warrant ye. He says that she carried about 
Jemima from place to place, and flung her at the head of every 
unmarried man in England a'raost — my poor Jemima, and she 
nil the while dying in love with me ! As soon as she got over 
the small-pox~she look it at Fernioy—God bless her, I wish I'd 
been by to be her nurse-tender— tis soon as she was rid of it, 
the old lady said to CiLstlcreugh, * Castlercagh, go to the bar’eCs, 
and find out in tlie .\r:iiy last where the 120th is.' Off she 
came to Cork, hot foot. It apiicars that while she was ill, 
Jemima's love for me showed itself in such a violent way that 
her mother W 3 S overcome, and promised that should the dear 
cliild recover, she would try and bring us together. Castlercagh 
says she would have gone after us to Jamaica.’ 

“ I have no doubt she w'oulrl,” said I. 

“ Could you have a stronger proof of love than that?” cried 
Dennis. “ My dear girl’s illness and frightful blindness have, of 
course, injured her health and her temper. She cannot in her 
]iosition look to the children, you know, and so they come under 
my charge for the most part; and her temjjcr is ’“unequal, 
certainly. But you see what a sensitive, refined, elegant creature 
she is, and may fancy that she’s often put out by a rough fellow 
like me.” 

Here Dennis left me, Siiying it was time to go and w'alk out 
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the children ; and T think lus story has matter of some wholesome 
reflection in it for bachelors who are about to change their 
condition, or may console some who are mourning their celibacy. 
Marty, gentlemen, if you liloi ; leave your comfortable dinner at 
the club for cold-mutton and curl-papcrs at your home ; give 
up your lx)oks or pleasures, and tjike to yourselves wives and 
children ; but think well on what you do first, as I have no 
doubt you will after tliis advice and example. Advice is always 
useful in matters of love ; men always take it ; they always 
fpliow other people's opinions, not their own : they alway.s 
profit by example. When they see a pretty woman, and feel 
the delicious madness of love coining over thci-i, they always 
stop to calculate her temper, her money, their own money, or 
suitableness for tiic married life. . . . Ha, ha, hal Let usfex)! 
in this way no more. I have been in love forty-three times, with 
all ranks and conditions of women, and would have married 
every time if they w'oiild have let me. How many wives had 
King Solomon, the wisest of men? And is not that story a 
warning to us that i^ovc is mLister of the w isest ? It is only fools 
who defy him. 

I must come, however, to the last, and ix'rhaps the saddest, 
part of poor Denny Haggarty’s- history. I met him once mote, 
and in such a condition os made me determine to write this 
history. 

In the montli ol Jun<i last I hapixnied to lx' at Richmond, a 
delightful little place of retreat ; and theic, sunning himself 
ujjon the terrace, was my old frieinl of the 120 th ‘. he looked 
older, thinner, pryjrer, and more wretched than 1 liad ever 
seen him. “What! you liave given up Kingstown?” said 1, 
shaking him by the hand. 

“ Yes," says he. 

“ And is my lady and your family here at Richmond?” 

“ No,” says he, with a sad shake of the head ; and the poor 
fellow's hollow eyes filled with tears. 

“Good heavens, Denny I what’s the matter?” said 1. He 
was squeezing my hand like a vice as^l si>okc. 

“they’ve left me !” he burst out with a ilreadful shout of 
l^assionate grief —a horrible scream wfiich seemed to be wrenched 
out of Ins hearL “ Left me ! ” .said he, sinking down on a seat, 
and clenching liis groat lists, and shaking his lean lums wildly. 
“I'm a wise man now, Mr. Ritz- Boodle. Jemima has gone 
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away from me, and yet you know how I loved her, and how 
happy wc were ! I’ve got nobody now ; but I’ll die soon, that's 
one comfort : and to think it’s she that’ll kill me after all I ” 

Tlie story, which he told with a, wild and furious lamentation • 
•such as IS not known among men of our cooler country, and 
such as I don’t like now to recall, was a very simple one. The 
mother-in-law had taken possession of the house*, and had driven 
him from it. His property at his marriage was settled on his 
wife. She had never loved him, and told him thi-s seta-et at last, 
and drove him out of doors with her selfish scorn and ill-temprr. 
The boy had died ; the girls were better, he said, brought up 
among the Molloys than they could be with him ; and so he was 
quite alone in the world, and was living, or rather dying, on 
forty pounds a year. 

His troubles are very likely over by this time. The two fools 
who caused his misery will never read this history of him ; they 
never read godless stories in magazines : and I wish, honest 
reader, that you and I went to church as much as they do. 
Tlicse p<?opIc am not wicked because of their religious obser- 
vances, but in spite of them. They are too dull to understand 
humility, too blind to sec a lender and .simple heart under a 
rough ungainly liosoni. They arc sure that all tlieir conduct 
towards my poor fiieinl here lias been ixjrfcctly righteous, and 
that they have given proofs of the most Christirm virtue. 
Haggarty's wife is considered by her friends as a martyr to a 
savage husband, and her mother the angel that has come to 
rescue her.’ All they did was to cheat him and clcscrt him. And 
safe in that wonderful self-complaccncy with whicli the fools of 
this earth arc endowed, they have not a single pang of conscience 
for their villainy towards him, and consider their hcartlessness as 
a proof and consequence of their tixilless iiiely and virtue. 


END eiF “MEN’S WIVES. ’ 
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On ihe Disinterment of Kapolcon at St, Helena, 

M y pKAR , — It i«j no easy task in lliis world to dis- 
tinguish between what is great in it, anrl what is mean ; 
and many and many is the puzzle that 1 ha\c had in reading 
History (or the works of fiction which gt; by tliat name), to 
Nknow wliethcr 1 should laud up to the ski('s, ami endeavour, to 
the best of iny .small capabilities, to imitate the rcmarkahle 
character about whom 1 was reading, or whether I should fling 
aside the book and the hero ot it, as things altogether Ixise, 
unworthy, laughable, and get a novel, or a game of billiards, 
or a pipe of tobacco, or the report of the last debate in tfie 
House, or any other employment which w'ould' leave the mind 
in a state of easy vacuity, rather than jx^slcr it w ith a vain set of 
dates relating to actions which are in themselves not worth a 
fig, or with a parcel of munes of people whom it can do one no 
earthly good to remember. 

It is more th«an probable, my love, that you arc acquainted 
with what is called Grecian and Roipan hi.story, chiefly from 
pe^l^Jlng, in very early youtli, the little .sheepskin -liound volumes 
of tbe ingenious Doctor Goldsmith, and have been indebted for 
your knowledge of our English annals to a siibscfiuent study of 
the more volumit'ious works of Hume and Smollett. The first 
and the last-named authors, dear Miss Smith, have written each 
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p.n admirable liistory, — that of the Reverend Doc.tor Primraie, 
Vicar of W.ikefield, and that of Mr. Robert Bramble, of Bramble 
Hall“ in both of which works you will find true and instructive 
pictures of human life, and which you may always think over 
with advantage. But let me caution you against putting any 
considerable trust in the other works of these authors, which 
were plaged in your hands at school and afterwards, and in 
which you were taught to l-H^licve. Modern historians, for the 
most part, know veny little, and, secondly, only tell a little of 
what they know. 

As for those Greeks and Romans whom you have read of in 
“.sheepskin,” were you to know rt^Ily what those monsters 
were, you would blush all over as red as a hollyhock, and put 
down the history-book in a fury. Many of our English worthies 
arc no bettfir. You arc not in a situation to know the real 
characters of any one of them. They appear before you in 
their public capacities, but the individuals you know not. 
Suppose, for instance, your mamma had purchased her tea in 
the Borough from a grocer living there by the name^ of Green* 
acre : suppose you had been asked out to dinner, and the 
gentleman of the house had said : * ‘ Ho ! Francois ! a glass of 
champagne for Miss Smith;” — C'ourvoisicr would have served 
you just ns any other footman would ; you would never have 
known that there was anything extraordinary in those indi- 
viduals, but would have thought of them only in their respcctiw 
public characters of Grocer and Footman. This, madam, is 
History, in which a nian always appears dealing with the world 
ill his apron, or his laced livery, but which has not the power or 
the leisure, or, jjediaps, is too high and mighty, to condescend 
to follow and study him in iiis privacy. y\h, my dear, when big 
and little men come to be measured rightly, and great and 
small actions to fn? w<:ighed properly, and people to be stripped 
of their Royal robes, beggars* rags, generals’ uniforms, seedy 
out-at-elbowed coats, and the likc—or the contrary say, when 
souls come to be stripped of their wicked deceiving bodies, atirl 
tijmed out stark naked as they were before they were born — 
what a strange startling sight shall we sec, ai^d what a jjratty 
figure shall some of us cut ! Fancy how we shall see Pride,, 
with his Slultz clothes and padding pulled off, and dwindled 
down to a forked radish ! Fancy some Angelic Virtue whose 
white raiment is suddenly whiskikl over his head, showing U5 
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cloven feet and a tail! Fancy Humility, eased of its sad UksH 
of cafes and want and scorn, walking up to the very highest 
place of nil, and blushing as he takes it 1 Fancy, — Init we must > 
not fancy such a scene at all, which would be an outrage on 
public decency. Should we be any better than our neighbours? 
No, certainly. And as we ranT be virtuous, let us be decent. 
Fig-leaves are veiy decent Ix^coining wear, and have been now 
in fashion for four thousand years. And so, my dear„History 
is 'vritteii on fig-leaves. Would you have anytliing further? 
Oh he ! 

Yes, four thousand years ago tliat famous was planted. 
At their very fust lie, our first parents niacle for it, and there it 
is still tho great Humbug Plant, stretdiing its wide arms, and 
sheltering beneath its leaves, as broad and green as ever, all the 
generations of men. Thus, roy dear, coquettes of your fascinating 
sex cover their [xTsons with figgery, fantastically arranged, and 
call' their masquerading modesty. C'owards fig themselves out 
fiercely as “salvage men,” and make us believe that they are 
warriors. Fools look very soJcmnly out from the dusk of the 
leaves, jttid we fiincy in tlie ghxjin that they are sages. And 
many a man sets a great wreath about his pate and struts abroad 
a heio, whose claims wo would all of us laugh at, could we but 
remove the ornament and see his numskull bore. 

And snch-“(excusc my sernionising)~-such is the constitution 
of mankind, that men have, as it were, entered into a compact 
among themsclvi'S to pursue the fig-leaf system d outraae-e, and 
to cry down all who oppose it. Humbug they will have. 
Humbugs themselves, they will respect liumbugs. Their daily 
victuals of life must be seasoned with humbug. Certain things 
arc there in the world that they will not allow to be called by 
their right names, and will insist upon out aclniinng, whethei 
we will or no. Woe be to the man wlio would enter too far 
into the recesses of that magnificent temple where our Goddess 
is enshrined, peep thi;ougJi the vast embroidered curtains indis- 
creetly, penetrate the secret of secrets, and expose the Gammon 
of Gammons? And as you must not^ieer too curiously within, 
so neither must you remain scornfully without. Humbugs 
worshippers, let us come into our great temple regularly and 
decently * lake our scats and sciilc our dollies decently ; open 
our liooks, and go through the service with decent gravity; 
lisletn and be decently affected by the expositions of the decent 
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priest of the place ; and if by chance some straggling vagabond, 
loitering in the sunshine out of doors, dares to laugh or to sing, 
and disturb the sanctified dulness of the faithful ;“-quick ! u 
couple of big beadles rush out and belabour the wretch, and his 
yells make our devotions more comfortable. 

Some magnificent religious ceiemonies of tliis nature are at 
present takmg place in France ; and^ thinking that you might 
perhaps while away some long winter evening with an account 
of them, I have compiled the following pages for your use. 
Newspapers have Ix^cn filled, for some days past, with details 
regarding the Si, Helena expedition, many pamphlets have ten 
published, men go about crying little books and broadsheets 
filled with real or sham particulars ; and from these scarce and 
valuable documents the following pages are chiefly compiled. 

Wc must begin at the beginning ; premising, in the first plrtcc, 
tliat Monsieur Ciui/>ot, when French Ambassador at London, 
waited upon I-ord Palmerston >^iih a request that the body of 
the Emperor Napoleon should be given up to the French nation, 
in order that it might find a final resting-place In French earth. 
To this demand the l^nglish Government gave a ready assent ; 
nor was there any particular explosion of siMitimcnt upon either 
side, only some pretty airdial expres^'ions of mutual good-will. 
Orders were sent out to St. Helena that the corpse should be 
disinterred in due time, when the French expedition had arrived 
in search of it, and that every respect and attention should be 
jiaid to those w'ho came to carry back to their country the body 
of the famous dead warrior and sovereign. 

This matter lieing arranged in very few words (as in England, 
upon most ix)ints, is the laudable fashion), the F'rench Chambers 
began to debate about the place in which they should bury the 
body when they got jt ; and numberless pamphlets and new.s- 
papers out of doors joined in the talk. Some people there w’cre 
who had fought and conquered and been beaten with .the great 
Napoleon,' and loved him and his memory. Many more were 
there who, because of his great genius' andValour, felt excessively 
proud in their own particular i)crsons, and clamoured for the 
return of their hero. And if there were some few individt.als in 
this great hot-headed, gallant, boasting, sublime, absurd French 
nation, who had taken a cool view of the dead Emperor's char- 
acter ; if, perhaps, such men as Louis Philippe, and Monsieur 
A. Thiers, Minister and Deputy, and Monsieur Franyois Guizot, 
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Deputy Excellency, had, from interest or conviction, opinions 
at all differing from those of the majority ; why, they know what 
was what, and kept their opinions to themselves, coining w'ilh a 
tolerably good grace and flinging a few handfuls of incense upon 
the ahar of the popular idol. 

In the succeeding debates, then, various opinions were given 
with regard to the place to he selected for the Emperor's 
sepulture. ** Some demanded," says an eloquent anonymous 
Chaplain in the Navy who has written an '* Itinerary from Toulon 
to Saint Helena," “that the coflin should be deposited under 
the bronze taken from the enenry by the French anny -under 
the column of the Place Venddme. The idea was a fine one. 
I'his is the most glorious monument that was ever raistxl in a 
Conqueror’s honour. This column has been melted out of 
foreign cannon. These same cannons have furrowed the bosoms 
of our braves with noble ciaitriccs ; and this metal — conquered 
by the soldier first, by the artist afterwards — has allowed to Ije 
imprinted on its front its own defeat and our glory. Napoleon 
might sleep in peace under this audacious trophy. But, would 
his ashes find a shelter sufficiently vast beneath this pedestal? 
And his puissant statue dominating Paris btsams with sufficient 
grandeur on this place : whereas the wheels of carnages and 
the feet of passengers would profane the funereal sanctity of the 
spot in trampling on the soil so near his hearl." 

You nui&t not lake this description, dearest Amelia, “at the 
foot of the letter," as the French phrase it, but you w'ill here 
liave a masterly exposition of the arguments for and against the 
burial of the Emperor under the Column of the Place Vciuldme. 
The, idea was a fine one, granted ; but, like all other ide.as, it 
was Oi>en to objections. You must not fancy that the cannon, 
or rather the cannon-balls, were in the habit of furrowing the 
bosoms of French braves, or any other bravos, with cicatrices : 
on the contrary, it is a known fact that cannon-balls make 
\younds, and not cic.atriccs (which, my dear, are wounds partially 
healed) ; nay, that a man generjdly dies after receiving one such 
projectile on his chest, much more* after having his bosom 
furrdWed by a score of them. No, my love ; no bosom, however 
heroic, can stand such application^, and the aullior only mciins 
that the French soldiers faced the cannon and took them, Nor, 
my love, must you suppose that the column was melted : it was 
the Cannon W'as molted, not the coliinm ; but such phrases arc 
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often used by orators when they wish to give .a particular force 
and emphasis to their opinions. 

Well, again, although Napoleon might have slept in peace 
luiclcr ‘ ' this audacious trophy,” how could he do so and carriages 
go rattling by all night, and people with great iion heels to their 
boots pass clattering over the stones? Nor indeed could it be 
cxpxictccl that a man whose reputation stretches from the Pyra- 
mids io the Kremlin, should find a column of which the base is 
only five-and-twenty feet square, a shelter vast enough for his 
bones. In a word , then, although the proposal to bury Na pojeon 
under the column was ingenious, it was found not to suit ; 
whereupon somebody else proposed the Madeleine. 

"'It was proposed,” says the before-quoted author with his 
usual felicity, to consecrate the Madeleine to his exiled manes ” 
— that is, to his bones when they were not in exile any longer 
" He ought to liavc, it was said, a temple entire. His glory fills 
the world. His lx>nc.s could not contain themselves in the 
coffin of a man — in the tomb of a king !” In this case what 
was Mary Magdalen to do? “This proix»ition, lam liappy to 
say, was rejected, and a new one — that of the President of the 
Council — ^adopted. Na| 30 loon and his braves ought not to quit 
each other. Under the immense gilded dome of the Invalides 
he would find a sanctuary worthy of hinisclf. A dome imitates 
the vault of heaven, and that \aalt alone” (meaning of course 
the other vault) “should doiuinato alwve his head. Hi.s old 
mutilated Guard shall watch round him ; the last veteran, as he 
has sluid his Ijlood In his combats, shall breatlic his last sigh 
near his tomb, and all these tombs shall sleep under the tattered 
standards that have Ijccn won from all the nations of Europe.” 

The original words arc ' ' sous les lanibeaux cribl<Ss des drapeaux 
cueillis chez loutes les nations in English, “ under the riddled 
rags of the flags that ha\e been culled or plucked” (like roses 
or buttercups) “ in all the nations.” Sweet innocent flowers of 
victory! there they are, my dear, sure enough, and a pretty 
considerable hortm siccus may any man examine who chooses 
to walk to the Invalides*’ T'he burial-place being thus agreed 
on, the expedition was prep.ared, and on the 7th July the Belle 
Poulc” frigate, in company with “La Favorite” corvette, quitted 
Toulon harbour. A couple of steamers, the “ Trident” and the 
“ Ocean,” escorted the ships as far as Gibraltar, and there left 
theiri to pursue, their voyage. 
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The tWQ ships quitted the harbour in the sight of a vast con- 
course of people, and in the midst of a great roaring of cannons. 
Previous to the departure of the " Belie Poule,” the Bishop of 
Fr^jus went on board, and gave to the cenotaph, in which the 
Kmperor’s remains were to be deposited, his episcopal bene- 
diction. N ai>oleon's old friends and followers, the two Bertrands, 
Gourgaud, Emanuel Las Cases, "companions in cvxile, or sons 
of the companions in exile, Of the prisoner of the inf d me Hudson, " 
says a French writer, were passengers on board the frigate. 
Marchand, Denis, Pierret, Novarct, his old and faithful servants, 
were likewise in the vessel. It was commanded by )I'o Ros al 
Highness Francis ■ Ferdinand Philip Louis Mane d'Orl(?ans, 
Prince de Joinville, a yoilng prince two-and-twenly yoais of 
age, who was already distinguished in the service of his country 
and king. 

On the 3th of October, after a voyage of six-aiul-sivty days’, 
the " Belle Poule ” arrived in James Town liarbour ; and on its 
arrival, as on its departure from France, a great firing of guns 
took place. First, the " Orcstc *' French bng-ofwar began roar- 
ing out a salutation to the frigate ; then the " I " English 

schooner gave her one-and-twenty guns , then tlie frigate returned 
the compliment of the " Dolphin” schooner; then she blaretl 
out with onc-and-twenly guns more, as a mark of particular 
politenchs to the shore — which l.indness the forts acknowledged 
by similar detonations. 

Tlic.se little comphtnciu.s concluded on both sides, Lieutenant 
Middlcrnore, son and aide-de-camp of the Governor of St. Helena, 
came on board the 1' rench fiigatc, and ])rought his fathei's best 
respects to His Royal Highness. The Governor was at home 
ill, and forced to keep his room ; but he had made his liouse at 
James Town ready for Captain Joinville and his suite, and begged 
that they would make use of it during their stay. 

On the Qth, H, R. H. the Prince of joinville put on 1ns full 
uniform and landed, in company with Generals Bertrand and 
Gourgaud; Baron Las Cases, M. Marchand, M. Coquercau, the 
chaplain of the expedition, and M. do. Rohan C liabol, who 
actcd*as chief mourner. All ■ the garrison were under arms to 
receive the illustrious Princes and the other mianbers of the 
expedition — who forthwith repaired to Plantation House, and 
liad a conference with the Governor regarding their mission. 

On the lolh, nth,' lath, these conferences continued: the 
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crews of the French ships were permitted to come on shore and 
see the tomb of Napoleon, J^rtrand, Gourgaud, Las Cases 
wandered alwut the island and revisited the spots to which they 
had been partial in the lifetime of the Emperor. 

'Fhc 15th OctolDer was fixed on for the day of the exhumation : 
that day five-and-twenty years the Empc‘ror Napoleon first set 
his foot upon the island. 

On the day previous all things had been made ready: the 



grand coffins and ornaments brought from France, and the 
articles necessary for the operation, were carried to the valley of 
tlie Tomb. 

TTio operations commenced at midnight. The well-known 
friends of Napoleon before named and some other attendants 
of his, the chaplain and his acolytes, the doctor of the “Delle 
Foule," the captains of the French ships, and (‘aptain Alex- 
ander of the Engineers, the English Commissioner, .attended the 
disinterment. His Royal Highness IMnce dc Joihvillq could 
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not be present because the workmen were under Knglish 
coftiniancl. 

The men worked for nine hours incessantly, when at lengtli 
the earth was entirely removed from the vault, all the hori- 
zontal strata of masonry demolished, and the large slab which 
covered the place where the stone sarcophagus lay, removed by 
a crane, Thi# outer coffm of stone was perfect, and could 
scarcely be said to be damp. 

as the AbbiS Coquerexui liacl recited the prayers, the coffin 
was removed with the greatest care, and carried by the engineer soldiers, 
bareheaded, into a tent that had been prepared for the p.i'-fiO'C. After 
the religious cei cnipnics, the inner coffins were opened. ^ The ouleripost 
coffin was slightly injured ; then came one of lead, which was in good 
condition, an(f enclosed two others — one of tin and one of wood. The 
last coffin was lined inside with white aadu, which, having become dc- 
Uiched ^ the effect of time, had fallen upon the body aiid enveloiied it 
like a winding-sheet, and had become sllgntly attached to it. 

“ It is difficult to descril>e with what anxiety and emotion those who 
were present waited for the moment which was to cj<;^se to them .'ll! that 
death had left ofl*fapoleon. Notwithstanding the singular state of pre- 
servation of the tomb and coffins, we could scarcely nope to find any- 
thing but some inissha^n remains of the leaf-t perishable part of the 
costume to c\idence the identity of the liody. But when Doctor Guiliard 
raised the sheet of satin, an indesciibable feeling of surprise and affection 
w’as expressed by the spectators, many of whom burst into tesars. The 
ICmpieror was himself l)efore their eyes f The features of the face^ though 
Changetl, were perfectly recognised ; the hands extremely beautiful ; his 
well-known costume had suffered but little, and the colours were easily 
distinguished. The atliliulc itself was full of ease, and but for the 
fragments of the satin lining which c'oveied, as with a fine gaure, several 
parts of the nniforrn, we might have believed wc still saw Napoleon 
L>efore u.s lying on his bed of state. General Bertrand and M. Mairh.and, 
who wore Jxitn prts<int at the interment, quickly pointed out the diireieuf 
articles w^hich each had derio.sited in the coflin, and which remained in 
the precise position in which they had pieviously tlescribed them to be. 

“1'he two inner coffins weie ciirefully closecf again ; the old leaden 
coffin was strongly blocked up with wedges of wood, and both weieoncc 
moie soldered up with the most minute precautions, under the diiectioii 
of Doctor Guiliard. These different operations being terminated, the 
ebony sarcophagus was closed as well as its oak case. On delivering the 
key of the cnony sarcophagus to Count de ChaKif, the King’s Comwis- 
sionei, Captain Alexander declared to bitii, in the name of the Governor, 
that this coffin, containing the niottal remains of the Kmperor Napoleon, 
was considered as at the dlspos.d of the French Ooveinmcnt from that 
day, arid from the moment al wliich it shoidd airivc at the place of eni- 
barkaiion, towards which it was about to ">e sent under ibe onlers of 
General MidUleniore. The King's Commissioner leplied that he wa.*: 
charged by his Government, and ip its name, to accept the coffm from the 
hands of the British authorities, and that he and the other persons com- 
posing^ the French mission wen* ready to follow^ it to James I'owm", where 
the Prince de joinvillc, suix.rior conmwndani of the expedition, w'ould be 
ready tb receive it and conduct it on bixud his frigate. A car drawn by 
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f&ur >ior«;es, ilecked with funereal emblem*;, had been wepared before the 
arrival of the evpedltion, to receh'e the coffin, as \vcU as a pall, and all 
the other suitable trappings of mourning. When the sarcopba^s was 
placed on the cor, 'the whole was covered with a magnificent imperial 
mantle brought from Paris, the four corners of which were borne by* 
fJcnerals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron Las Cases and M. Marchand. 
At half-past three o'clock the funeral car began to move, preceded by a 
chorister bearing the cross, and by the AbW Cotjuere^. M. de Chabot 
acted as chief mourner. All the authorities of the isla A, all the principal 
inhabitants, and the whole of the gairison, followed in procession from 
the tomb to the (]uay. But with the exceptitm of the artillerymen 
necessary to lead the horses, and occasionally support the car livhen 
descending some steep parts of the way, the places nearest the coflin were 
reserved for the French mission. ^ General Middlemore, although in a 
weak slate of he.'ilth, persisted in following the whole way on foot, 
together witli General Churchill, chief of the staff in India, who had 
j arrived only two days liefore from Bombay. The immense weight of 
the coffins, and the unevenness of the road, rendered the utmost carefulness 
necessary throughout the whole distance. Colonel Trelawney com- 
manded in pierson the small detachment of artillei-yrnen who conducted 
the car, and, thanks to, his great care, not the slightest accident took 
jdace. From the monieut of departure to the arrival at the quay, the 
cannons of the forts and the ‘ Belle Poule ’ tired minute-guns. After an 
hour’s march the rain ceased for the first time since the commencement 
of the oiMfrations, and on arriving in sight of the town, we found a 
brilliant .sky and beautiful we.aihet. From the morning the three French 
ve-.sels of war had assumed the usual signs of deep mourning ; their yards 
crossed ami their flags lowered. Two French merchantmen, * Bonne 
Amie' and ‘ Indien,' which had been in the roads for tyvo days, had put 
thciiiselvcit under the Prince’s orders, and followed during the ceremony 
all the mantcuvres of the ‘ Belle Poule. The forts of the town, and the 
houses of the consuls, had also their flags half-m.'ist high, 

“On arriving at the entrance ot the town, the troops of the garrison 
and the militi.i formed in two lines as far as the extremity of the quay. 
According to the oider for mourning prescribed for the English army, 
the men had their arms reversed and tne officers had crape on their arms, 
with their swords i«versed. All the inhabitants had been leptaway 
from the line of ina’’ch, hut they lined the tcrr.ares commanding the towji, 
and the streets were occupied only by the lrc>oj>s, the 91st Regiment being 
on the right and the militia on the left. I’hc cortege advanced slowly 
lietwcen two ranks of soldier.s to the sound of a funeral march, while the 
cannons of the forts were fired, as well as those of the ‘ Celle Poule ’ and 
the ‘ Dolphin ; ' the echoes being repealed a thousand times by the rocks 
abo''e James Town. After two nours' march the cortege stopped at the 
cikI of the quay, where the Prince de Joinville had stationed himself at 
the head of the officers of the three Fronc^i ships of w.tt. The greatest 
officul honours had been rendered by the English authorities to the 
memory of the JCmperor—the most .striking testimonials of respect h.ad 
marked the adieu given Vy St. Helena iq his coflin ; and from this 
moment the mortal remains of the Emperor were about to belong to 
France, When the funeral car stoppeil, the Prince do Joinville advanced 
alone, and in the presence of all ro-ound, who Jstood with their heads 
uncovered, received, in a solemn manner, the imperial coffin from the 
hands of General Middlemore. His Royal Highness then thonlSled the 
Cmvernor. in the name of France, for all the testimonials of sympathy and 
resjject w’lth wliich the authorities and inhabitants of St. Helena had s»ur- 
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rounded the memorable cerenjouial A cul ter had been evprcsdy prepared 
to icccive the cofhn. Dm Ing the embarkation, which the Prince direutc<i 
himself, the bands played fuiieial airs, and all the boats \vere stationed 
round with their oars shiimcd. The niunient the sajeophagus touched 
•the cutter, a magnificent Royal dag, which the ladies of ^iines Town 
lutd embroidered for the occasion, was unfurled, and the 'Belle Poule' 
immediately souaicd her masts and unfurled her colours. All the 
manoeuvres of the frigate were immediately followed by the other vessels. 
Our mourning ha^eased with the exile of Naix)Ieon, and the French 
riaval division dressed itself out in all its festal ornaments to receive the 
imperud coffin under the French flag. The sarcophagus was covered In 
the cutter with the imperial mantle. 'J’he Prince ae Joinvtlle placed 
himself at the rudder, Commander Guyet at the head of the lx)at ; 
Generals Bertrand and Ofmrgaud, Baron Las Cases, M. Marchand, and 
the Abbe Cocjuereau occupied the same places as during the .narch, Cuurit 
Chalx>t and Comniandant Heinoqx were astern, a little in advance of the 
Prince. As soon as the cutter had pushed off from the qu.'xy, the batteries 
.-ishore fired a Sidute of twenty-one guns, and our ships returned the salute 
V, itli all their attillei-y. Two other salute^ were fired during the passage 
fiom the quay to the frigate ; the cutter advancing very slowly, and sur- 
rounded uy the other bonts.^ At half-past six o’clock it reached the 
‘Belle Pcule,* all the men being on the yards with their h.ats in thefr 
hands. Tlxc Prince had had ai ranged on the deck a chapel, decked with 
fliigs and trophies of arms, the altar behig placed at the foot of the 
rnizenmast. I'he coJlln, carried by our sailois, passed })etween two ranks 
of officers with diawn swoids, and was plated on the quarter-deck. 
Absolution was pronounced by the AbbtS C^uercau the same evening. 
Next day, at ten o’clock, a solemn mass was celebrated oti the deck, m 
presence of the officers and ]>a) t of the crews of the ships. His Royal 
Highness stood at tbj* foot of the coffin. The cannoit of the ‘ Favorite’ 
and ‘ Oreste’ fired minute-guns during this ccremon>, which terminated 
by iioleinn absolution ; and the Prince de Joinvijlc, the gent kmen of the 
inisaion, the officers, and the />remins wrt//rr.vof the ship, ■sprinkled holy 
w'aier on tlie coffin. At eleven all the ceremonies of the Church were 
accomplished, all the honours done to a sovereign hail been paid to the 
mortal remains of Na])olcon. The coffin was carefully lowered between 
decks, and placed in the chapcllc atde^ite which had been prepared 
Toulon for u.s reception. At this luoment , the vessels firtd .a last salute 
with all their artillery, and the fiigatc took in her (lag^s, keeping up only 
her fl.ag at the stem and the Royal sUndard at the matntopgallant-nia.st. 
On Sunday, the i 8 th, at eight in the morning, the ' Belle Poulc' quitted 
Sr. Helena with her precious deposit on board. 

“ During the whole time that the mission remained at James Town 
the best understanding nev'er ceased to exist between the population of 
the island and the French, 'I'he Prince de joinvilic and hisconipanion.s 
met in all quartere and at all times with the greatest goodwill and the 
waimest testimonials nf sympathy. The autboriiies and the inhabitants 
niust have felt, no doubt, great regret at seeing taken away from their 
island the coffin that had rendered it so celcjjraied ; but they repressed 
their fmling*! with a courtesy that docs honour to the frankness of Uieir 
cluiracter.'' 
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II. 

On ihc Voyage f I om Si. Helena to Paris. j 

On tlie i8th October the French frigate quitted the island with 
its precious burden on board. . 

His Royal Highness the Captain acknowleiiged cordially the 
kindness and attention which he and his crew had received froni 
the English authorities and the inhabitants of the island of St. 
1 lelciia ; nay, promised a pension to an old soldier who had bCc'n 
for many years the guardian of the Imperial tomb, and went .so 
far os to take into consideration the petition of a certain lodging, 
house keeper, who prayed for a com^^ensation for the loss which 
the removal of the EmporoFs body would occasion to her. And 
although it was not to be expected that the great French nation 
should forego its natural desire of recovering the remains of a 
hero so dear to it, for the .sake of the individual interest ot the 
landlady in question, it must have been satisfactory to her to 
find tliat the peculiarity of her position was so delicately appre- 
ciated by the august Prince who commanded the expedition, and 
carried aw'ay with him aninuc dimidium the half of the 
gc^ntecl independence which she derived from the situation of her 
holeL bi a word, jDoliteness and friendship could not lx; carried 
farther. The Priiice’s realm and the landlady's were bound to- 
gether by the closest ties of amity. M. Thiers was Minister of 
France, the great patron of the English alliance. At Ix)ndon 
M. Guizot was the w'orthy reprosentative of the French goodwill 
towards the British people ; and the remark frequently made by 
our onUors at public dinners, lliat “ France and England, while 
United, might defy the world,” was considered as likely to hold 
good for many years to come, — the union, that is. As for defy- 
ing the world, that was neither here nor there ; nor did English 
ix)liticians ever dream of doing any such thing, except perhaps 
at the tenth glass of port at Freemasons’ Tavern." 

Little, however, did Mrs. f'orbett, the St. Helena landlady, 
little did His Royal Highness Prince Ferdinand Philip Marie de 
Joinville know what was going on in Europe all this time (when 
I say in Europe, 1 mean in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt) ; how 
clouds, in fact, were gathering uixm what you call the political 
horizon ; and how tempests were rising that were to blow to 
pieces our Anglo-Gallic temple of friendship. Oh, but it is sad 
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to think that a tingle wicked old Turk should be the means of 
setting our two Christian nations by the ears ! 

Yes, my love, this disreputable old man had been for some 
time past the object of the disinterested attention of the great 
sovereigns of Europe. The Emperor Nicholas (a moral phar- 
acter, though following the Greek superstition, anil adoied for 
his mildness ana benevolence of disposition), the Emi^eror 
Ferdinand, the King of Prussia, and our own gracious Queen, 
had taken such just offence at his conduct and disobedience 
towards a young and interesting sovereign, whose authority lie 
had disregarded, whose fleet he had kidnapped, whose fair 
provinces he had pounced upon, that they dctei mined to come 
to the aid of Abdul Mudjid the First, Emperor of the Turks, 
and bring his rebellious vassal to reason. In this project the 
French nation was invited to join ; but they refused the invitation, 
saying, that it was necessary for the maintenance of the balance 
of power in Europe that His Highness Mehemet Ali should 
keep possession of what by hook or by crook he had gotten, 
and that they would have no hand in injuring him. Put why 
continue this argument, which you have read in the new'spapers 
for many months past ? You, my clear, must know- as well as 1, 
that the balance of power in JCuropc could not possibly be 
maintained in any such w'ay ; and though, to iSc sure, for the 
last fifteen years, the progress of the old robber has not made 
much difference to us in the neighbourhood of Russell Square, 
and the battle of Nezib did not in the least affect our taxes, our 
homes, our institutions, or the price of butcher's meat, yet there 
is no knowing wdiat might have happened bail Mehemet .Ah been 
allowed to remain ijuietly as ho was ; and the balance of fiowor 
in Europe might have been™ the deuce knows where. 

Here then, in a nutshell, you have the whole matter in 
dispute. While Mrs. C’orbeit and the Prince dc Joinville were 
inmxently interchanging compliments at St. Helena,— bang ! 
bang ! Commodore Napier was pouring broadsides into 'I'yre 
and Sidon ; our gallant navy was storming broaches and routing 
armies^ Colonel Hodges had seized upun the green standard of 
Ibrahim Paslia ; and the pow'der magazine of St. John of Acre 
was blown up sky-high, with eighteen hundred Egyptian 
soldiers in company vith it. The French snid that tor Anglais 
had achieved all these successes, and no doubt believed that the 
poor fellows at Acre were bribed to a man. 
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It must have been particularly unpleasant to a hiRh-minded 
nation like the French— at the very moment when the, E^ptian 
affair and the balance of Europe had been settled in this abrupt 
way— to find out all of a suflden that the Pasha of Egypt was- 
their dearest friend and ally. They had suflferccl in the person 
of their friend ; and though, seeing that the dispute was ended, 
and the territory out of his hand, they could ntt hope to get it 
back for him, or to aid him in any substantial way, yet 
Monsieur Thiers determined, just as a mark of politeness to the 
Pasha, to fight all Europe for maltreating him, — all Europe, 
1^'ngland included. He w’as bent on war, and an immense 
majority of the nation w’cnt with him. He called for a million 
of soldiers, and would have had them too had not the King been 
against the project and delayed the completion of it at least for 
a tinfe. 

Of these great European disputes Captain Joinville received 
ft notification while he was at sea on board his frigate : as we 
find by the offiicial account which has been publisheti of his 
mission. 

“Some day> after quitting St. Helena," savs that document, “the 
expedition fell in with a ship coming from Emope, and was thus made 
acquainted with the warlike rumours then afloat, by which a collision 
with the English marine was rendered possible. 'J'he Prince de Joinville 
immediately assembled the officers of the ‘ Belle Poule/ to deliberate on 
an event so unexpected and important. _ ^ 

“ The council of war having expressed its opinion that it was necessary 
at all events to prepare for an energetic defence, preiuarations were made 
to place in battery all the guns that the frigate could bring to bear against 
tlie enemy. ^ 'fhe provisional cabins that Imd been fitted up in the battery 
were demolished, the partitions removed, and, with all the elegant 
furniture of the cabnis, flung into the sea. The Prince de Joinville was 
the first ' to execute hirasclv and the frigate s^oii found itself armed with 
six or eight more miis. 

“ That part of the ship where these cabins had previously been went 
by the name of Lacedfcmon ; everything luxurious being banished to 
make way for what was useful. 

“ Indeed, all persons who were on board agree in saying that Mon- 
seigneur the Prince de Joinville most worthily acciuitt^ himself of the 
great and honourable mission which had been confided to him. All 
affirm not only that the commandant of the expedition did everything at 
St. Helena which as a Freifchman he w.as bound to do in order tl>at the 
remains of the Emperor shotild receive all the honours due to them, but 
moreovei that he accomplished his mission with all the measured .solem- 
nity, all the pious and severe dignity, that the son of the Emperor himself 
would have shown upon a like occ.asiun. The commandant had also 
comprehended that the remains of the Emperor must never fall into the 
hands of the stranger, «and being himself decided rather to sink his ship 
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than to give up his precious dej^sit, he had inspired every one about him 
with the same energetic resolution that he had himself taken * agaimt 
an extreme eventuality,^ ’* 

‘ Monseigneur, my dear, is really one of the finest young 
fellows It is possible to see. A tall, broad-chested, slim-waisted, 
brown-faced, dark -eyed young prince, with a great beard (and 
other martial qualities no doubt) beyond his years. As he strode 
into jhe Chapel of the Invalides on Tuesday at the head of his 
men, he made no small impression, 1 can tell you, upon the 
ladies assembled to witness the ceremony. Nor are the crew of 
the "Belle Poulc" less agreeable to look at tha*! dieii com- 
mander. A more clean, smart, active, well-limbed set of lads 
never " did dance " upon the deck of the famed “ BcUc Toule '' 
in the days of her memorable combat with the "Saucy 
Arethusa.''’ 

"These five bundled sailors,” says a Fiench newspaper, hpeaking of 
them in the proper French way, " swoid in hand, in tlie severe uostume 
of Iward-ahip (/« s.a'tre tenue au 6or,i)y seemed proud of the mission 
that they hod just accomplished. /Their blue j.'ickets, their red cr.avat;^, 
the turned-down collars of blue shirts edged with wliite, ah<K>e all thtir 
resolute appearance and martial air, gave a favourable specimen of the 
present state of our marine— a marine of which sf) much might be ex- 
Tiected artd fiom which so little has been rc«iuherJ.” — Le CommeixCf 16th 
l)eccmuer. 

There they were, sure enough ; a cutlass upon one hip, a 
pistol on the other — a gallant set of young men indeed. I 
doubt, to be sure, whether the st^vire tetiuc du bord requires that 
the seamen should lie always furnished wdth these ferocious 
weapons, which in sundry maritime niantjeuvres, such as going 
to sleep in your hammock for instance, or twinkling a binnacle, 
or luffing a marlinspike, or kccl-hauling a maintopgallant (all 
naval operationr^, my dear, which any sea- faring novelist will 
explain to you),— I tloubt, 1 say, wlielhcr these weapons arc 
always worn by sailors, and ha\e heard that they are commonly, 
and very sensibly too, locked up until they arc wanted. Take 
another example ; sujipose artillerymen were incessantly com- 
pelledrfo walk about with a jiyramid of twenty-four-pound shot 
in one pocket, a lighted fuse and a few barrels of gunpowder in 
the other— these objects would, as you may imagine, greatly 
inconvenience the artilleryman in his peaceful stale. 

' 'ITic newspaper writer is therefore most likely mistaken in 
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saying that the seamen were in Uic iivbre temte du dord, or by 
“ bord meaning " a|?ordage ” — which operation they were not,^ 
in a harmless church, hung round with velvet and wax-candles, 
and filled wiih ladies, surely called upon to perform. Nor indeed 
can It be reasonably supposed that the picked men of the crack 
frigate of the French navy are a ‘ * good specimen " of the rest of the 
French marine, any more than a cuirassed colossus at the gate of 
the Horse Guards can be considered a fair sample of the British 
soldier of the line. The sword and pistol', however, bad no'doubt 
their effect — the former was in its sheath, the latter not loaded, 
and I hear that the F'rench ladies are quite in raptures with these 
charming loups-de-iner. 

Let the warlike accoutrements then pass. It was necessary, 
perhaps, to strike the Parisians with awe, and therefore the crew 
was armed in this fierce fashion ; but why should the Captain 
begin to swagger as well as his men? and why did the Prince 
de Joinville lug out sword and pistol so early? or why, if he 
thought fit to make preparations, should the official journals brag 
of them afterwards as proofs of his extraordinary courage. 

Here is the case. The English Government makes him a 
present of the bones of Napoleon ; English workmen work for 
nine hours without ceasing, and dig the coffin out of the ground ; 
the English Commissioner hands over the key of the box to the 
French representative, Monsieur Cliabot ; English horses carry 
the funcial-car down to the sca-sborc, accompanied by the 
J^nglish Governor, who has actually left his bed to walk in the 
procession and to do the French nation honour. 

After receiving and acknowledging these politencsse.s, the 
French captain takes his charge, on board, and the first tiling 
we afterwards hear of him is the determination ' ' qu'il a su faire 
passer” into all his crew, to sink rather than yield up the body 
of the Emperor ‘*aux mains clc IVtranger” — into the hands of 
the foreigner. My dear Monseigneur, is not this farjrop fort 9 
Suppose ‘'the foreigner” had wanted the coffin, could he not 
have kept it? Why show thus uncalled-for valour, this extra- 
ordinary alacrity at sinjdng? Sink or blow yourself up as much 
as you please, but your Royal Highness nmst see that th«-genteel 
thing would have been to wait until you were asked to do so, 
before you offended good-natured honest people, who— Heaven 
help them! — have never shown themselves at all murderously 
inclined towards you. A man knocks down his cabins forsooth, 
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Ihrow^ his tables and chairs overboard, runs guns into the port- 
holes, and calls “ le quariier dul>ord 011 existaicnt cos chambrcs, 
I-accdiJemon.'' Laccchuriion ! There is a province, O Prince, in 
your Royal father’s dominions, a fruitful parent of heroes in its 
time, which would have given a much better nickname to yottr 
quariier du bord: you shouhl have called it Gascony. 

Sooner than strike well all e.v-pl-cr 

On board of the Bell-c Pou-lc.*^ 

Such fanfaronnading is very well on the part of Tom Dilxliri, 
but a person of your Royal Highnes&'s “ pious and s* v. rt; dignity " 
should have been above it. If you entertained an idea that war 
was imminent, would it not have Ijccii far better to have made 
your preparations in quiet, and when you found the war-rumour 
blown over, to have said nothing about vrhat you intended to 
do ? Fie upon such cheap Lacedtemonianism ! There is no 
poltroon in the world but can brag about what he would have 
done : however, to do your Royal llighnes.s’s nation justice, 
they brag and fight tc;0. 

This narrative, my dear Miss Smith, as you will have remarked, 
is not a simple tale merely, but is accompanied by many moml 
and pithy remarks which form its chief value, in the writer's 
eyes at least, and Hie above account of the sliam Laccdajmon 
on board the " Bello Poule" has a double-barrelled morality, as 
I conceive. Besides justly reprehending the French propensity 
low'ards braggad'xio, it provos very strongly a {Kiint on wliich 
1 am the only statesman in Furope who ha'' strongly insisted. 
In the Paris Sketch Book" it was stated that the French hate 
us. They hale us, my dear, profoumlly and desperately, and 
there never was such a hollow humbug in the world as tlic French 
alliance. Men get a character for patriotism in bVance mcrcly 
by hating England. Directly they go into strong op[X)sition 
(where, you know, ix'oplc .are always more patriotic than on the 
ministerial side), they apfieal to the pioplc, and have their hold 
On the people, by hating TCngland in common with them. Why ? 
It is a long story, and the hnticd ninj’ lx* accounted for by many 
reasons, both political and social. Any time these eight hundred 
years this ill-w'ill has been going on, and ha«, been transmitted on 
the French side from father to son. On the h'rench side, not on 
ours : we have had no, or few', defeats to complain of, no invasions 
to make us angry ; but you see that to discuss such a period of 
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time would demand a considerable number of pages, And for 
the present we will avoid the examination of the question. 

But they hate us, that is the long and short of it ; and you 
see how this hatred has exploded just now, not upon a serious 
cause of difference, but upon an argument : for what is the Pasha 
of Kgypt to us or them but a mere abstract opinion ? P'or the 
same reason the Little-endians in I^illiput abhorred the Big- 
endians ; and I beg you to remark how, His Royal Highness 
Prince Ferdinand Mary, upon hearing that this argument was 
in tlie course of debate lietwecn us, straightway flung his furni- 
ture overboard and expressed a preference for sinking his ship 
rather than yielding it to the dfran^cr. Nothing came of this 
wish of his, to be sure ; but the intention is cvorythiiig. Unlucky 
circumstances denied him the power, but he had the will. 

Well, beyond this disappointment, the Prince dc Joinvillehtid 
nothing to complain of during the voyage, which terminated 
happily by thcarriv.il of the “ Belle Poule'’at Cherbourg, on the 
30th of November, at five o’clock in the morning. A telegraph* 
juaclc the glad news known at Paris, where the Minister of iht 
Interior, 'rann(Jguy-DuchAtcl (you will read the name, madam, 
in ‘the old Anglo-French wars), had already made "immense 
preparntioMs ” for receiving tlic body of Napoleon. 

Th^ entry was fixed for the 15th of December. 

On the 8th of December at C'herlx)urg the body was transferred 
from the " Belle Poule’’ frigate to the " Normandie” steamer. 
On which occasion the Major of Cherlxmrg deposited, in the 
name of his town, a gold laurel branch upon the coffin- -which 
was saluted by tlie Orts and dykes of the jilace with one 
T tiOUSAND GUNS ! There w;is a treat for the inhabitants. 

There was on board the steamer a splendid receptacle for the 
coflin : "a temple with twelve pillais and a dome to cover it 
from the wet and moisture, surrounded with velvet hangings 
and silver fringes. At the head was a gold cross, at the foot a 
gold lamp : other lamps were kept constantly burning within, 
and vases of burning incense were hung around. An altar, 
hung with velvet and silvcti was at the niizzen-mast of the vessel, 
iznd four silver entiles at ciuh corner of the altar." It wafs a 
compliment at once 10 Napoleon and— excuse me for saying so, 
but so the facts ai-e — to Napoleon and to God Almighty. 

Three steamers, the "Normandie,” the "Vdoce,” and tho 
"Courrier,” formed the expedition from Cherbourg to Havro, 
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lit which place they arrived on the evening of the 9th of December, 
and where the "V^loce'* was replaced by the Seine steamer, 
having in tow one of the state-.coastcrs, which was to fire the 
salute at the moment when the body was transferred into one of 
the vessels Ijclonging to the Seine. • 

The expedition j^ssod Havre the same night, and came to 
anchor at Val de la Ilaye, on the Seine, three leagues belowRoucn. 

Here the next morning (10th). it was met by the flotilla of 
stcamlx)atsofthe Upper Seine, consisting of the three ‘'Dorndes," 
the three “Etoiles,” the “ Klbeuvieti," the ''Parisien," the 
*' Parisienne," and the “Zampa." The Prince d ' Trtinvillc, and 
the [Hjrsons of the exi^cdition, embarlccd immediately in the 
flotilla, which arrived the same day at Rouen. 

At Rouen salutes were fired, the National Gimrtl on both sides 
of the river paid military honours to the body ; and over the 
middle of the suspension-bridge a magnificent cenotaph was 
erected, decorated with flags, fasces, violet hangings, and the 
Imperial arms. Before the cenotaph the expedition stopped, 
and the absolution wa> given by the archbishop and the clergy. 
After a couple of hours’ stay, the exfiedition proceeded to Pont 
derArcht*. On the Jiiih it reached Vernon, on the 12th Mantes, 
on the 13th Maisons-.sur'S<‘ino. 

“ Kverywhere,” .says ^he oflici.nl account from which the above 
particulars arc iKirrowed, “ the .'luthorilies, the National (luard, 
and the people flocked to the passage of the flotilla, desirous to 
render the honohrs due to his gloiy, which is the glory of France. 
In seeing its hero return, tlu’ nation seemed to have found its 
Palladium again, — the sainted relies of victoiy." 

At length, on the 14th, the coffin was transferred from the 
“ Dorade” steamer on board the Inifxirial vessel arrived from 
Paris. In the evening tlie Imperial vessel arrived at c;ourbevoie, 
which was the last stage of the journey. 

Here it was that Monsieur Gnizot went to examine the vessel, 
and was very nearly flung into the Seine, as rc|i<3rt goes, by the 
patriots assembled there. It is now lying on the river, near the 
Invalides, amidst the drifting ice, wl^thcr the people of Paris 
arc ffecking out to sec it. 

The ves.sel is of a very elegant antique form, and I can give 
you on the Thames no Ixjiter idea of it than by requesting you 
to fancy an immense wheny, of which the stem has been cut 
straight off. and on which a temple on steps has been elevated. 
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At the fi^rc-he;id is an inimense gold eagle, and at the stem is a 
little terrace, filled with evergreens and a profusion of banners. 
Upon pedestals along the sides of the vessel are tripods in which 
incense wtus burned, and underneath them are garlands of flowers 
called here ' ‘ immortals. ' ‘ Four eagles surmount the temple, and 
a great scroll or garland, held in their beaks, siurounds it. It 
is hung with velvet and gold ,* four gold caryatides support the 
entry of it ; and in the midst, upon, a hirge platform hung with 
velvet, and bearing the Imperial arms, stood the coflin. A 
steamljoat carrying two hundred musicians playing funeral 
m;xrches and military symphonies, preceded this magnificent 
vessel to Coiirlievoic, where a funereal temple was erected, and 
“a statue of Notre Dame dc Grto, before which the seamen 
of the ‘ Belle Poule ' inclined themselves, in order to thank her 
for having granted them a noble and glorious voyage.’* 

Early on the morning of the 15th December, amidst clouds of 
incense, and thunder of cannon, and innumerable? shouts of 
people, the coflin was transferred from the barge, and carried* by 
the seamen of the Belle Poule ” to the Imi>erial Car. 

And now having conducted our hero almost to the gales of 
Pax’ll, I must tell you what preparations were made in the capital 
to receive him. 

Ten days before the arrival of Ibc body, as you walked across 
the Deputies’ Bridge, or over tlie Esplanade of the Invalides, 
you saw on the bridge eight, on the Esplanade thirty-two, 
mysterious boxes erected, wherein a couple of score of sculptors 
were at work night and oay. 

In tlic middle of the Invalides Avenue, tlicre used to stand, on 
a kind of shabby fountain or pump, a bust of Lafayette, crowned 
with some d’rty wreaths of “immortals," and looking down at 
the little sircamlct which occasionally dribbled below him. 'Phe 
spot of ground was now clear, and Lafayette and the pump ha<i 
been consigned to some cellar, to make way for the mighty pro- 
cession that was to pass over the place of their habitation. 

Strange coincidence I If I had been Mr. Victor Hugo, my 
dear, or a poet of any note, I w'ould, in a few hours, have niade 
an impromptu concerning that I^fayette-crowned pump, and 
compared its lot now to the fortune of its patron some fifty years 
baclc From him then issued, as from his fountain how, a feeble 
dribble of pure words ; then, as now, some faint circle of disciples 
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were willing to admire him. Certainly in the midst of the war 
and storm without, this pure fount of eloquence went dribbling, 
dribbling on, till of a sudden the revolutionary workmen knocked 
tlown statue and fountain, and the gorgeous Imperial cavalcade 
trampled over the six)t where they stood. 4 

As for the Champs Elysdes, there wiis no end to the prepara- 
tions : the first day you .saw a couple of hundred scaffoldings 
erected at iiitervab between the handsome gilded gas-lamps that 
at present ornament that avenue ; ne.\t day, all these scaffoldings 
were filled with brick and mortar. Presently, over the bricks 
iind mortar rose pediments of statues, legs of godfVssc'^. legs 
and bodies of goddesses ; legs, bodies, and busts 01 goddesses. 
Finally, on the 13th December, goddesses complete. On the 
14th, they wfcre painted marble-colour; and the basements of 
wood and canvas on which they stood were made to resemble 
the same costly material. Tlic funereal urns were ready to 
receive the frankincense and precious odours which were to barn 
in them. A vast number of white columns stretched down the 
avenue, each bearing a bronze buckler, on which was written, in 
gold letters, one of the victories of the Kn\[xTor, and each 
decorated with enormous Imperial flags. On these columns 
golden eagles were plaojd ; and the newspapers did not fail to 
remark the ingenious position in which the royal birds had been 
set ; for while those on the right-hand side of the way had their 
heads turned iouhirdi the proces'^ion, as if to watch its coming, 
those on the left were looking exactly the other way, as if to 
regard its progress. Do not fancy I am joking : this point was 
gravely and emphatically urged m m.iny newspapers , and I/io 
believe no mortal Frenchman ever thought it anything but 
sublime. 

Do not interrupt me, sweet Miss Snulli. 1 feel lliat you are 
angry, I can see from here the pouting of your hps, and know 
what you are going to say. You are going to say, " I will read 
no more of this Mr. I'itmarsh ; there is no .“subject, how'evCr 
solemn, but he treats it with flippant irreverence, and no char- 
acter, however great, at wdioni he docs pot sneer." 

Ah, •my dear ! you are young now and enthusiastic ; and your 
Titmarsh is old, very old, sad, and grcy-lieadcd. I have seen a 
p(X)r mother buy a halfpenny wreath at the gate of Montmartre 
burying-gtound, and go with it to her Utile child's grave, and 
hang it there over the little humble stone ; and if ever you saw 
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me scorn the mean offering of the poor shabby creature, I will 
give you leave to be as angry as you will. They say that on the 
passage of Napoleon’s coffin down the Seine, old soldiers and 
country people walked miles from their villages just to catch a 
5jight of the boat which carried his body, and to kneel down on 
the shore and pray for him. God forbid that we should quairel 
with such prayers and sorrow, or question their sincerity. Some- 
thing great and good must have been in this man, something 
loving and kindly, that has kept his name so cherished in the 



popular memory, and gained him such lasting rcv’crence and 
affection. 

But, madam, one may respect the dead witHout feeling awe- 
stricken at the plumes of the hearSe ; and I see no reason why 
one should sympathise with the train of mutes and undertakers, 
however deep may be their mourning. Look, I pray yoiS, at 
the manner in which the French nation has performed Napoleon’s 
funeral Time out of mind, nations have raised, in memory of 
their heroes, august mausoleums, grand pyramids, splendid 
.statues of gold or marble, sacrificing wliatever they had that was 
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mobt costly and rare, or that was most Ijeautiful in art» as tokens 
of their resipect and love for the dead person. What a fiivs 
- example this sort of sacrifice is that (recorded in a book of 
wh ich Simplicity is*the great characteristic) of the poor womaji who 
brought her pot of precious ointment— her all, and laid it at the 
feet of tlic Object which, upon earth, she most loved and mspected. 
“ Economists and calculators ’* there were even in those days who 
c|uarrclled with the manner in which the poor woman lavished 
so much ‘'capital;" but you will remember how nobly and 
generously the sacrifice was appreciated, and how the economists 
were put to shame. 

With regard to the funeral ceremony that lias just been per- 
fonned hero, it is said that a famous public personage and 
statesman, Monsieur Tliiers indeed, spoke with the bitterest 
indignation of the general style of the preparations, and of their 
mean and tawtlry character. He would have had a pomp as mag- 
mficent, be said, as that of Rome at the triumph of Aurelian ; 
he would have decorated the bridges and avenues through which 
tlic procession wiis to pass, with tlie costliest marbles and the 
finest works of art, and have had them to remain there for ever 
as monuments of the great funeral. 

T'hc economists and calculators might hero interpose with a 
great deal of reason ; for indeed there was no reason w'hy a nation 
should impoverish itself to do honour to the memory of an 
individual for whom, after all, it can feel but a qualified enthu- 
siasm : but it surely might have employed the large sum voted 
for the purpose more wisely and generously, and recorded its 
resi^ect for Napoleon by .some w’orthy and lasting memorial, 
rn tiler than have erectcfl yonder thousand vain heaps of tinsel, 
paint, and plaster, that are already cracking and crumbling in 
the frost at three days old. 

Scarcely one of the statues, indeed, deserves to last a month ; 
SQine are odious distortions and caricatures, which never should 
hav'e Ixsen allowed to stand for a moment. On the very day of 
the the wind was shaking the canvas pedestals, and the 
flimsy woodwork had begun to gaj>e an^ give way. At a little 
distance, to be sure, you could not see the cracks : and pedestals 
and statues looked like marble. At some distance you could hot 
tell but that the wrefiths and eagles 'W'cre gold embroidery, ami 
not gilt paper — the great tricolour flags. damask, and not striped 
calico. One would think that these sham splendours betokened 

L 
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sham respect, if one had not known that the name of Napoleon 
is held in real reverence, and observed somewhat of the character 
of the nation. ‘ Real feelings they have, but they distort them by 
exaggeration : real courage, which they render ludicrous by 
intolerable braggadocio ; and 1 think the above official account 
of the Prince de Joinville’s proccetlings, of the manner in which 
the Emperor’s remains have been treated in thdr voyage to the 
capital, and of the preparations made to receive him in it, will 
give my dear Miss Sinitli some means of understanding the social 
and moral condition of this worthy people of France. 


III. 

On the Funeral Ceremony, 

Shall I tell you, my dear, that vvhen Fran 9 ois w'pke me nt a 
very early hour on this eventful morning, W'hlle the keen stars 
were still glittering overhead, a half-moon, as sharp as a razor, 
beaming in the frosty sky, and a w'icked north winti blowing 
that blew the blood out of one's fingers, and froze your leg 
as you put it out of bed ; — shall 1 tell you, my dear, that when 
Fran 90 is called me and said, “ V’lA \ot’ caf6. Monsieur Titc- 
masse, buvoz-le, tiens, il est tout chaud,” I felt myself, after 
imbibing the hot breakfast, *-o comfortable under three blanlcets 
and a mackintosh, that fiv at least a quarter of .in hour no man 
in liurope could say whether 1 itmarsh w ould or would not be 
present at the burii^l of the Emperor Napoleon. 

Besides, my dear, the cold, there was another reason for 
doubting. Did the French nation, or did they not, intend to 
offer up some of us English over the Imperial grave? And 
were the games to be concluded by a Tnass.acre? It was said in 
the newspapers, that Lord Granville had despatched circulars to 
all the English residents in P.aris, begging them to keep their 
homes. The French journals announced this news, and warned 
us charitably of the fate^ntended for us. Had I^ord Granville 
written ? Certainly not to me. Or had he written to all except 
met And was I'the victim — the doomed one? — to be seized 
directly I showed my face in the Champs Elysdes, and tom in 
pieces by French Patrioti.sm to the frantic chorus of tliu Mar^ 
scillaise ” ? Depend on it, madam, that' high and low in this 
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city on Tuesday were not altogether at their ease, and that the 
bravest felt no small tremor I And Ije sure of, this, that as His 
Majesty 1 lOuis Philippe took his nightcap off bis Royal head that 
morning, he prayed heartily that he might, at night, put it on 
in safety. 

Well, as niy companion and T came out of doors, being 
bound for the Church of the Invalidcs, for which a Ik-puty had 
kindly furnished us with tickets, we saw the very j Prettiest sight 
of thp whole day, and I can't refrain from mentioning it to my 
dear tcncler'hearled Miss Smith. 

In the same house where 1 live (but about five : nearer 

the ground), lodges an Knglish family, consisting of- -i. A 
great-grandmother, a hale handsome old lady of se\eiUy, the 
very best-dressed and neatest old lady in T'aris. 2 . A grand- 
laiher and graiulmother, tolerably young to bear that title. 
3 . A daughter. And /f. Two little great-grand, or grand- 
children, that maybe of the ago of tlircv and one, and belong to a 
son and daughter who nn^ in India. The grandfather, who is as 
proud of his wife as he was thirty years ago when he married, 
and pays her coinpliinciits still twice or thriet* in a day, and when 
he leads her into a room looks nnind at the persons assembled, 
and says in his heart, '* Here, gentlemen, hero is rny wife — show 
me siieh another woman in Kngl.ind,” — tV.is gentleman had 
hired a room on the Champs Klys^cs, for he would not have his 
wife catch cold by exj)osing her to the balconies in the open air. 

W'hcn I canjc to tlie street, 1 found the family assembled in 
the following order of inarcli : 

-No. 1, the gre.il-grandmotlicr wallcing daintily along, supported 

hy No. her jjfanddaughtcr, 

— — A nurse carrying^ No. 4 junior, whow.as 'sound asleep : and a huge 
basket containinj^ .saucepans, bottles of milk, parcels of infants’’ 
fb<jd, certain dimity napkins, a child's coral, and a little horse 
belonging to No. 4 .senior, 

-'—A servant bearing a basket of condiments. 

No. 2, grandfather, spick and span, tlcan shaved, Jiat brushed, 

white buckskin gloves, I'amboo cane, brown gru;it -coat, vvalking 
as upiight and solemn as may be, ha\ing his lady on his arm. 

——No. 4, senior, with mottled legs and^ tartan costura®, who was 
^ frisking about between his grandpapa’s legs, who heartily wished 
him at home. 

“ My dear," his face seemed to say to his laily, “ I think you 
might have left tlie little things in tlie nursery, for we shall have 
tdsqueeize through a ternblo crowd in the Champs Elys^es." 
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The lady was going out for a day's pleasure, and her face was 
full of care : she bad to look first aftesr her old mother who was 
walking ahead, then after No. 4 junior with the nurse— he might 
fall into all sorts of danger, wake up, cry, catch cold ; nurse 
might slip down, or Heaven knows what. Then she had to 
look her husband in the face, who had gone to such expense and 
been so kind for her sake, and make that gentleman believe she 
was thoroughly happy ; and, finally, she had to keep an eye 
upon No. 4 senior, who, as she was perfectly certain, w'as about 
in two minutes to be lost for ever, or trampled to pieces in the 
crowd. 

These events took place in a qui^t little street leading into the 
Champs Elysies, the entry of which we had almost reached by 
this lime. The four detachments above described, which had 
been straggling a little in their passage down ll\e street, closed 
up at the end of it, and stood for a moment huddled together. 
No. 3, Miss X , began speaking to her companion the great- 

grandmother. 

. “ Hush, my dear,*' said tluit old lady, looking round alanned 
at her daughter. **S/>eai And she straightway began 

nervously to make a si^ecch which she supposed to be in that 
language, but which was as much like French as Iroquois. The 
whole secret was out : you could read it in the grandmother's 
face, who was doing all she could to keep from crying, and 
looked .as fright(‘ned as .she da;ed to look. The two elder ladies 
had settled ix*tween them mat there was going to be a general 
English slaughter that day, and had brought the children with 
them, so that they might all be murdered in company. 

Gf>d bless you, O women, moist-cyed and tender-hearted ! 
In tl>ose gentle silly tears of yours there is something touches 
one, be they never so foolish. I don’t think there were many 
such natural drops shed that day as those which just made their 
appearance in the grandmother's eyes, and then went back again 
as if they had been ashamed of themselves, while the good lady 
and her little troop walked across the road. Think liow happy 
she will be when night cames, and there has been no murder of 
English, and the brood is all nestled under her wings ^»ound 
asleep, and she is lying awake thanking God that the day and 
its pleasures and pains are over. Whilst we were considering 
these things, the grandfather had suddenly elevated No. 4 senior 
upon his left shoulder, and I saw the tartan hat of tliat young 




panied by gun-banging, flag-waving, iJicense-])urning, trumpets 
pealing, drums rolling, and at the close, received by the voice of 
sue hundred choristers, sweetly modulaied to the tones of fifteen 
scorc^of fiddlers. Then you saw horse and foot, jackboots and 
Ijearskin, cuirass and bayonet, national guard and line, marshals 
and generals, all over gold, smart aides-dc-camp galloping about 
fike mad» and high in the midst of all, riding on his golden 
buckler, Solomon in all bis glory, forsooth— Imperial Caesar, 
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with his crown over his head, laurels and standards waving al^out 
his gorgeous cliariot, and a million of people looking on in 
wonder and awe. 

Ilis Majesty the Emperor and King reclined on his shiiild, 
with his head a little elevated. His Majesty's skull is voluminous, 
his forehead broad and large. Wc remarked that His Imperial 
Majesty's brow was of a yc'llowish colour, which appearance was 
also visible about the orbits of the eyes. He kept his eyelids 
constantly closed, by which wc had the opportunity of observing 
that the upper lids were garnished with eyelashes. Years and 
climate have effected upon the face of tins great monarch only 
a trifling alteration ; we may say, indeed, that Time has touched 
llis Imperial and Royal Majesty with the lightest feather in his 
wing. In the nose of the Conqueror of Austerlit? we remarked 
very little alteration ; it is of the beautiful shape which we 
remember it possessed five-and-tvvcnty years since, ere unfortu- 
nate circumstances induced him to leave us for awhile. The 
nostril and the tube of the nose appear to liave undergone some 
slight alteration, but in examining a beloved object the eye of 
affection is perhaps too critical. tEmperear / the soldier 

bf Marengo is among us again. His lips arc thinner, perhaps, 
than they wore before 1 how white his teeth are ! you can just 
see three of them jirossing his under lip ; and pray remark the 
fulness of Ins checks and the lound contour of his chin. Ob, 
those beautiful vvhitc hands ! many a time have they patted the 
check of poor Josephine, and played with the black ringlets of 
her hair. She is tlead now, and cold, poor creature ; nml so 
are Hor tense and bold Eugene, "than whom the world never 
siiw a dirtier knight,” as was said of King Arthur’s Sir Lancelot. 
What a day would it have Ijeen for those three could they but 
have lived until now, and seen their hero returning ! WHiere’s 
Ney? His wife sits looking out from Monsieur FUihaut’s 
window yonder, but the bravest of the brave is not with her, 
Murat too is absent : honest Joachim loves the Emperor at 
heart, and repents that lie was not at Waterloo: who knows 
but that at the sight of tlic handsome swordsman those stubborn 
English "canaille" would have given way? A king. vSile, is, 
you know', the greatest of slaves — Slate aftairs of consequence — 
His Majesty the King of Naples is detained no doubt. When 
we last saw the King, however, and His Highness the Prince of 
Elchingen, they looked to have as good health as over they bad 
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in thfiir lives, tincl we heard each of them calmly calling out 
'* PireJ" as they have clone in numberless battles before. 

Is it possible? can the Kmperor forget? We don’t like to 
break it to him, b<it has he forgotten all about the fanii at Piz/.o, 
and the garden of the Observatory? Yes, truly: there he lies 
on his golden slucld, never stirnng, never so much 403 lifting In's 
eyelids, or opening his hps any wider. 

0 vanitas vanliatum / I lerc is our Sovereign in all his gloiy , 
and they fired a thous.'ind guns at Cherbourg, and never woke 
him ! 

1 Icwcver, we are advancing matters by several hours, and you 
must give just as much credence as you please to the subjoined 
remarks concerning the procession, seeing that your humble 
sgrvant could not possibly be present at it, IxJing bound for the 
church elsewhere. 

Programmes, however, have lieen publislied of the affair, and 
}Our vivid fancy will not fail to give life to them, and the whole 
inagnificent train will pass before >ou. 

J'aney, then, that the guns are fired at Ncuilly : the body 
landed at davbrcak from the funereal barge, and transferred to 
the cur ; and fancy the car, a huge Juggernaut of a machine, 
rolling on four wheels of an antique shape, which supported a 
basement adorned with golden eagles, banners, laurels, and 
velvet I\angings. Above the hangings htand twelve golden 
statues with raised aims supporting a huge sliiekl, on which the 
coffin lay. On the coffin was tl'ie Imperial crown, covered with 
violet velvet crape, and the w'hole vast machine w-as drawn by 
hoises in superb housings, led by valds in the Imperial livery. 

pancy at the head of the procession, first of all — 

The Gendarmerie of the Seine, 'with their trumpet-^ and Gdoiid. 

The Municipal Gc.ird (horse), with their trumpets, standard, and 
Colonel, 

Two squadrons of the -th baneei s, with Colonel, standard, and music. 

The Commandant of Pans and hi*; Staff. 

A battalion of Infantry of the l.iiie, with their flag, “eippers, drlims, 
mu.'.i'r, and Colonel. • 

Che Mimiupal Guaid (foot), with flag, diuins, and Colonel, 

The J^apper- pumper'., with ditto. 

'J'hen picture to yourself irioie squatlroiis of T-ancersand Cuirassiers. 
The General of the Division and his Staff ; all officers of all arms 
employed at Paris, and unattached ; the IVfilitary School of St. 
Cyr, the Polytechnic School, the School of the Ktat-Major ; and 
the Professors und Staff of each. Go on imagining mote bat* 
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talions of Infajitry, of Artillery, companies of Engineers. 
squ.i<Jrons of Cuirassiers, ditto of the Cavalry, of the National 
Guard, and the first and second lejnoiis of ditto. 

Fancy a carriage, containing the Chainaln of the St. Helena expedi- 
tion, the only clerical gentleman that formed a part of the pro- 
cession. 

Fancy you hear the funereal music,, and then figure in your mind’s 
eye — 

The K.MPKnoR’s CuARr.KK, that is, Napoleon's own saddle and 
bridle (when First Consul), upon a white horse. The saddle 
(which has liecii kept ever fcince in^ the Gjirde Meuble of the 
Crown) is of amaranth velvet, embroidered in gold : the holsters 
and housings arc of the same rich material. ^ On them you 
remark the attributes of War, Commerce, Science, and Art, 
The bits and stirrups are silver-gilt cliased. Over thc^ stirrups, 
two eagles were placed at the time of the Empire. 'Fhe horS2 
was covered with a violet crape embroidered with golden bees. 
After this came more Soldiers, General Officers, Sub-Officers, Mar- 
shals, and wlmt was said to be the prettiest sight almost of tlie 
whole, the banners of the eighty-six iJcparuiicnts of Fraric<, 
ThcbC arc due to the invention of Monsieur 'i'hiers, and were &> 
have been accompanied by federates from each Oepavtmeni. 
But the Government %'ery wisely niistnistcd this and some otlufr 
projects of Monsieur Thiers ; and as fur a federation, my dear, 
it fuu hten trutL , 

Next comes-- 

His Royal Highneas the Prince de JoinvJlle. 

The 500 sailois of the “Belle Poule" maiching in double file on 
each .side of 

TlllC CAR. 

fHush I the enormous crowd thrilU as it passes, and only some few 
voices cry Vvue TEvipcreur! Shining gulden in the fro->ty snn — 
with hundreds of thousands of eyes upon it, from houses and house- 
tops, from balconies, black, punue. and tricolour, from tops’ iifleaJless 
ti ees, from lichind long lines of glittering bayonets under shakos and 
bearskin cups, from behind the Line and the National Cluard again, 
pushing, struggling, heaving, panting, eager, the heads of an 
enormous multitude stretching out lo meet and follow it, 
amidst long avenues of columns and statues gleaming 
white, of standards rainbow-coloured, of golden 
eagles, of pale funereal urns, of dischaiging 
odours amidst huge volumes of pitch- 
Vjtack smoke, 

THE GR^AT IMPKRIAI. CHARIOT 

ROLLS MAJIiSnCALLY ON. 

The cords of the pall are held by two Marshals, on Admii*al, and 
(iencral Bertrand ; who arc foUow^ed by— ^ 

The Prefects of the .Seina and Police, &c. 

The Mayors of Paris, &c. 

H’hc Membeis of the Old Guard, &c, 

A Squadron of faght Dragoons, &c. 
liieuteniuit-General Schneider, &o. * 

More cvavalry, more infamry, more artillci-y, more cvei^hody ; and 
as the procession passes, the I.iue anti tKe National Guard form- 
ing line on each side of the roud fall iu and fbilow it/ ttntil it 
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arrives at the Church of the Invalides, where the Iasi honours 

arc to be p;ud to it.] 

Among the company assembled under the dome of that edifice, 
• the casual ob.«>ervcr would not j^rhaps have remarked a gentle- 
man of the name of Michael Angelo T’ilmiu-&h, who neverthele.ss 
was there. But as, my dear Miss ISmith, the dcscriptioiis'in this 
letter, from the words in jxigc 325, line 3 — the party moved—M^ 
fo the w'ords paid to it, on this prige, have purely emanated from 
your olKidient servant's fancy, and not from his personal observa- 
tion (for no being on earth, except a newspafjcr rej^rter, can l>e 
in two places at once), me now to commun-c u-: to you 

what little circumstances fell under my own particubir view on 
the day of the 15th of December. 

As we came out, the air and the buildings round nbout were 
tinged with purple, and the clear sharp lialf-moon before 
mentioned was still in the sky, where it seemed to be ling<'ri ng 
as if it would catch a peep of the commencement of the famous 
procession. The Arc de Triomphe was shining in a keen frosty 
sunshine, and looking a*? clean and rosy as if it had just made its 
toilette. T'hc canvas or pasteboard image of Napoleon, of which 
only the gilded legs had been erected the night previous, was 
now visible, body, head, crown, .sceptre and all, and made au 
imposing .show. Long gilt bamiers were flaunting about, with 
the Imperial cipher and eagle, and the nanie.s of llic battles and 
victories ghtlering in gold. The long avenues of the Champs 
Elys^es hhd been covered with sand for the convenience of the 
great procession tliat was to tr-mip across it that d.ay. Hundreds 
of people wci’e marching to and fro, laughing, chattering, 
singing, gesticulating as happy Frenchmen do. Thf*re is no 
better sight than a Frencli crowd tm the alert for a lestiv.il, and 
notlring more catching than their good- humour. As for the 
notion which lia.s been put forward by some of the Opposition 
newspapers that the populace were on this occasion unusually 
solemn or sentimental, it would be paying a bad compliment to 
the natural gaiety of the nation, to say that it was, on the 
morning at least of the 15th of Decci^ber, affected in i^ny such 
absuAl way. Itinerant meicliants were shouting out lustily their 
commodities of cigai's and brandy, and the weather wa.s so bitter 
cold, that they could not fail to ’find plenty of customers. 
Carpenters and workmen were still making a huge banging and 
clattering among the sheds which were built for the accommoda- 
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tion of the visitors. Some of these sheds were hung with black, 
such as one sees before churches in funerals ; some were robed 
in violet, in compliment to the Emperor whose mourning they 
put on. Most of them had fine tricolour hangings, witli appro-- 
priiito inscriptions to the glory of the French arms. 

All along the Champs Elysjl^cs w't;re urns of plastct-of- Paris 
destined to contain funereal incense and flames ; columns de- 
corated with huge flags of blue, red, and white, embroidered 
with shining crowns, eagles, and N's in gilt paper, and statues 
of plaster representing Nymphs, Triumphs, Victories, or other 
female personages, painted m oil so as to represent marble. 
Real marble could have had no better effect, and the appear- 
ance of the whole was lively and picturesque in the extreme. 
On each pillar was a buckler of the colour* of bronze, bearing 
the name and date of a battle in gilt letters : you had to walk 
through a mile-long avenue of these glorious reminiscences, 
telling of spots whore, in the great imperial days, tbroiits hud 
bqen victoriously cut. 

As we passed down the avenue, several troops of soldiers 
met us : the garde municipalc d cheval, in brass helmets and 
shining jackboots, noblc-looking men, large, on large horses, 
the pick of the old army, as I have heard, and anned for the 
special occupation of pcace-kccping : not the most glorious, 
but the best part of tlie soldier'^ duty, as I fancy. 'J'hen came 
a regiment of (’arabineers, oiie of Infantry — little, alert, brow-n- 
faced, good-huni<3ured Pion, their band at their hea'd playing 
mounding marches. These were followed by a regiment or 
detachment of t]i<: lunicipals on foot— two or three inches 
taller than the men of the idne, and conspicuous for tlieir neatness 
and discipline. liy-and-by came a squadron or so of dragexjns 
of the National tJuards ; they arc covered with straps, buckles, 
aiguillcttes, and cartouche-bovtjs, and made under their tricolour 
oocli’s-plunics a show sufficiently warlike. T'he point which 
chiefly struck me on beholding these military men of the National 
Guard and the Line, was the admirable manner in w'hich they 
bore a .oolil that seemed to me as sharp as tlie weather in the 
Russian retreat, through which cold the troops were ttolting 
without trembling, and in the utmost cheerfulness and good- 
humour, An aicle-dc-camp galloped past in white pantaloons, 
13y heavens 1 it made me shudder to look at him. 

With this profound reflection, we turned away to the right 
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towards the hanging bridge (wheit? we met a detachment of 
young men of tiie Ecolc dc I'Etat Major, fiiiedooking lads, but 
sadly disfigured by the wearing of stays or belts, that make tlie 
waists of the French dtuidies of a most absurd tenuity), and 
speedily passed into the avenue of statues leading up to the 
Irivalides. All these w'ere staluc'v of warriors from Ney to 
Chfirlemagne, moflellcd in clay for the nonce, and placed here 
to meet tlic corpse of the greatest warrior of all. Passing these, 
wc had to walk to a little duor at the back of the Invalidcs, 
where was a crowd of ixirsons plunged in the docpe.'^t mourning, 
and pushing for places in the chapel w'ithin. 

'I'hc chaixd is spacious and of no great architectural preten- 
sions, but was on this occasion gorgeously decorated in honour 
of the great person to whose body it was about to give shelter. 

Wc had arrived at nine : the ceremony was not to begin, they 
said, till two : we had fi\e hours before us to see all that from 
our i^laces could be seen. 

Wc saw that the roof, up to the first lines of architecture, was 
hung with violet ; Ixjyond this was blaek. We saw N”s eagles, 
bees, laurel wreaths, and other such Imperial cnibli’ins, adorning 
ev^'ry nook and corner of tJu; edifice. r»t*iwcen the arches, on 
each side of llie aisle, wcjc painted trophies, on which, were 
WTitten the names of some of Napoleon’s (leuerals and of their 
principal deeds of aims-.md m>t their deeds of nnns alone, 
fa nil, but their coalc ofaniH too. O stars ami garleis ! but 
this is too niucli. Whal w.is Ney’s paternal coat, prithee, or 
honest Junot’s quartenngs, or the venerable escutcheon of King 
Joachim's father, the innkeeper? 

You and 1, dear Miss biniih, know the exact va]u<* of heraldic 
bearings. We know that thougli the greatest pleasure of all is 
to cut like a gentleman, it is a pleasure, nay a merit, to be one — 
to come of an ohl stock, to have an honourable pedigree, to be 
able to say tlial centuries back ourfatlieis had gentle blood, and 
to us transmitted the same, 'riicrc A a good in gentility : the 
man who questions it is envious, or a cixirse dullard not able to 
perceive the difference between liigh bi^irding and low'. One has 
in tfle .same way heard a man biag that he did not know the 
difference between wine.s, not he - give him a good glass of pott 
and he would pitch all your claret to the, deuce. My love, men 
often brag about their own dulness m this way. 

In the matter of gentlemen, democrats cry ' ' Psha ! Give us 
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one of Nature’s gentlemen, and hang your aristocrats. " And so 
indeed Nature does make mie gentlemen— a few here and there. 
Rut Art makes most. Good birth, that is, good handsome well- ' 
formed fathers and mothers, nice cleanly nurseiry'maids, gcwil ' 
meals, good physicians, good education, few cares, pleasant easy 
Jiabits of life, and luxuries not too great or enervating, but only 
refining— ti course of these going on for a few generations are the 
best gentlomen-rnakers in the world, and beat Nature hollow. 

If, respected madam, you say that tlierc is something hctler 
than gentility in this wicked world, and that honesty and per- 
sonal worth are more valuable than all the politeness and high- 
breeding that ever wore rcd-henled pumps, knight’s spurs, or 
Hoby’s Iwots, Titmarsh for one is never going to Say you nay. 
If you even go so far as to say that the very existence of this 
super-genteel society among us, from the slavish respect that we* 
pay to it, from the dastardly manner in’ which we attempt to 
imitate its airs and ape its vices, goes far to destroy honesty of 
intercourse, to make us me*anly ashamed of our natural affections 
and honest harmless usages, and so does a great deal more harm 
than it is possible it can do good by its example-^perhaps, 
.madam, you speak with some sort of reason. Potato myself, 
1 can’t help seeing that the tulip yoiulcr has the best place 
in the garden, and the most sunshine and the most water, and 
the best tending— and n/jt liking liim over well. Rut I can't help 
acknowledging that Nature Jms given liim ,\ much finer dress 
than ever I can hoixj to have, and of this, at least, must give 
him the benefit. 

Or Say, we arc so m^ny cocks and hens, my dear [sans arrih-e 
pensie), with our crops prptty full, our plumes pretty sleek, decent 
picking here and there in the straw-yard, and tolerable snug 
roosting in the barn, yonder on the terrace, in the sun, walks 
Peacock, stretching his proud neck, squealing every now and 
then in the most pert fashionable voice, and flaunting his great 
supercilious dandified tail. Don’t let us be too angry, my dear, 
with the useless, haughty, insolent creature because he despises 
us. Something is there (Mjout Peacock that w'e don't possess. 
•Strain your neck ever so, you can’t malce it as long or as blue as 
his— cock your tail as much as you please, and it will never be 
half so fine to look at, But the most absurd, disgusting, con- 
temiJiible sight in the world would you and- 1 be, leaving the 
barndoor for my Lady’s flowergarden, forsaking our’ natural 
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Sturdy walk for the peacock’s genteel rickety stride, and adopting 
the squeak of his voice in the place of our gallant lusty cock- 
a-doodlc-do^ing. 

• Do you take the allegory? I love to speak in such, and the 
above types have been presented to my mind while sitting oppo- 
site a gimcrack coat-of-arms and coronet that arc painted in the 
Invalides Church and assigned to one of the Emperor’s Generals. 

i'enirebleu! madam • what need have they of coats of-arras 
and coronets, and wretched imiUitions of old exploded aristo- 
cratic gewgaws that they had flung out of the country —with the 
heads of the owners in tliem sometimes, for indeed they wer*'" not 
particular~a score of years before? What business, forsooth, 
had they to be meddling yvith gentility and ajiing its ways, who 
had courage, merit, rlaring, genius sometimes, and a pride of 
their own to support, if proud they were inclined to be? A 
clever young man (who was not of high family himself, but luul 
l)een bred up genteelly at Eton and the University)— young Mr. 
George Canning, at the commencement of the Erench Revolu- 
tion, sneeixid at “ Roland the /ust, with ribbons in his shot^s,” 
and the dandies, who tlien wore buckles, voted the sarcasm 
monstrous killing. ‘ It was a joke, niy dear, worthy of a lacquey, 
or of a silly smart parvenu, not knowing the society into which 
his luck had cast him (God help him ! in later j ears, they taught 
him what they were 1), and fancying in his silly intoxication that 
siinpliciCy wras ludicrous and fashion respectable. See, now, fifty 
ycjirs arejone, and where are shoc-buckles ? Jsxtincl, defunct, 
kicked into the irrevocable past off the toes of all Europe ! 

How fatal to the parvenu, throughout Instory, has been this 
respect for shoe-buckles. Wliere, for instance, would the 
Empire of Napoleon have been, if Ney and r.aiincs had never 
sported such a thing as a coat-of-arms, and had only written 
their simple names on their shields, after the fashion of Desaix’s 
scutcheon yonder? — the bold Republican w'ho led the crowning 
charge at Marengo, and sent the liest blood of the Holy Roman 
Empire to the right-about, before the wTctchcd misbegotten Im- 
perial heraldry was born that was to pgovc so disastrous to the 
fathei^of It. It has always been so. They won’t amalgamate. 
A country must be governed by the one principle or the other. 
But give, in a republic, an aristocracy ever so little chance, and 
it works and plots and sneaks and bullies and sneers itself into 
place, and you find democracy out of doors. Is it good that the 
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firistocracy should so triumph ?' -that is a question that you tu^^y 
settle according to your own notions ami taste ; and permit ic 
to say, I do not care twopence how you settle it. Large books 
have been written upon the subject in a variety of languages, * 
and connng to a variety of conclusions. Circat statesmen are 
there in our country, from Lord I.ondondeiTy down to Mr. 
Vincent, each in his degree maintaining his different opinion. 
But here, in the matter of Napoleon, is a simple fact : ho 
founded a great, glorious, strong, potent republic, able to cope 
with tile best aristocracies in the world, and perhaps to beat them 
rill ; he converts his republic into a monarchy, and surrounds his' 
monarchy with what he calls aristocratic institutions; and) on 
know what becomes of him. The people estranged, the aristo- 
cracy faithless (when did they ever pardon one who was not of 
themselves?) — the Imperial fabric tumbles to the ground. If it 
teaclics nothing else, my dear, it teaches one a great point of 
policy- -namely, to stick by one's party. 

While these llioughts (and .suiulry others relative to the 
horrible cold of the place, the intense diilness of delay, the 
stupidity of lenving a warm bed and .a breakfast in. order to 
w'ltness a procession that is much better performed at a theatre) 
— while these thoughts were passing in the mind, the clmrcli 
liegan to (ill apace, and you saw th.it the hour of the ceremony 
was drawing near. 

Jniprhnis, c.ainc men with lighted staves, and set .lire to at 
least ten thousand wMX-c'.ndlcs tlial were hanging ih brilliant 
chandcher.s in vaiious parts of the cliniiel. Curtains were 
dropped over the upper windows as these illuminations were 
effected, and Hie church w'lis left only to the funereal light of the 
spermaceti. To the right was the dome, round the cavity of 
which sparkling lamps were set, that designed the shape of it 
brilliantly against the darkness. In the midst, and where the 
altar used to stand, rose the catafalque. And why not? Who 
is clod here but Napoleon ? and in him the sceptics have already 
exMsed to believe ; but the people docs still somewhat. He and 
Ivouis XIV. divide the worship of the place between them. 

As for the catafalque, the best that I can say for it is- thai it is 
really a noble and imposing-looking edifiep, with tall pillars 
supporting a grand dome, w'lth innumerable escutcheons, stan- 
dawls, and allusions military .and funereal, A great eagle of' 
course lops the whole ; tripods burning spirits of wine stand 
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rc^nd this kind of dead man’s Ibrono, and as we saw it (by 
peeing over the heads of our neighboui-s in tlie front rank), it 
looked, in the midst of the black concave, and under the effect 
•of half a thousand flashing cross-lights, properly grand and tall. 
The effect of the whole chapel, however (to speak the jargon of 
the painting-room) was spoiled by being cuf up ; there were too 
many objects for the eye to rest upon ; the ton ihoiisaml wax- 
candlo-s, for instance, in their numberless twinkling chandeliers, 
the raw Iran chant colours of the new banners, wreaths, bco*-, 
N's, and other emblems dotting the place all over, and inces- 
santly puzzling or rather hothcriug the beholder. 

High overhead, in a sort of mist, with the glau of tlic’ir 
original colours worn down by dust and time, hung long rows 
of dim ghostly-looking standards captured in old days from the 
enemy. They were* I thought, the best and most solemn part 
of the show. 

To suppose that the people were bound to be solemn during 
the ceremony is to exact from them something (juite needless 
and unnatural. I'he very fact of a squeeze dissipates all 
solemnity. One groat crowd i*; always, as 1 imagine, pretty 
much like another. In the course of the last few years I have 
seen three ; that attending the coronation of our present Sove- 
reign, that which went to see Courvoisier hanged, and this 
which witnessed the Napoleon corcinony. T’he people so 
assembled for hours together are jocular rather than solemn, 
seeking tR pass away the weary time with the best amusements 
that will offer. 'I herc was, to be sure, in all the scenes above 
alluded to, just one moment — one pfirlicular moment - when the 
universal people feels a shock, and is f«»r that st^iond serious. 

Hut except for that second of time, 1 declare I saw no serious- 
ness here beyond th.it of ennui. I'he tliurch Ixigan to fill with 
personages of all ranks and conditions. First, opposite our 
seats came a company of fat gienadicrs of the National (juard, 
who presently, at the word of command, put their muskets down 
against benches and wainscots, until the arrival of tlie procession. 
Foi* seven hours these men formed the ^bjccl of tlie most anxious 
solicitude pf all the kidies and gentlemen seated on our benches ; 
they began to stamp their feet, for the cold was atrocious, and 
we were frozen where we sat. Some of them fell to blowing 
their fingers ; one executed a kind of dance, such as one <iees 
often here in cold wcather^the individual jumps repeatedly 
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.Upon one leg, and kicks out the other \*iolontly, mcaiiwhile )|ts 
hands are flapping across his chestl Some felloT^'S opened their 
cartouchc-boxcs and from them drew eatables of various kinds. 
You can't think how anxious we were to know the qualities of' 
the same. " Tiens, ce gros qui mange une cuisse de volaiUe I " 
— ” Iladu jamboii, cclui-k\.'* “Ishould likesomc, too, ’’growls' 
an Englishman, " for I hadn’t a morsel of breakfast,’* and so on. 
This is the way, my dear, that we see Napoleon buried. 

Did you ever see a chicken escape from clown in a pantomime 
and hop over into the pit, or amongst the fiddlers? and have you 
not seen the shrieks of enthusiastic laughter that the wondrous 
incident occasions ? ■V\^e had our chicken, oi course : there never 
was a public crowd without one. A poor unhappy w'oman in a 
greasy plaid cloak, with a battered rose-coloured plush bonnet, 
was seen taking her place among the stalls allotted to the gran- 
d^s. “ Voyez done I’Anglaise,** said everybody, and it wa.s too 
true. You could swear that the w^retch was an Englishwoman : 
a bonnet w'as never made or worn so in any other country. Half- 
‘ aii'hour’s delightful amusement did this lady give us all. She 
was whisked from seat to scat by the httis'^kn, and at every 
change of place woke a peal of laughter. I was glad, however, 
at the end of the day to see the old pink bonnet over a very corti- 
fortablescat, which somebody had not claimed and she had kept. 

Are not these remarkable incidents? The next wonder we saw 
was tlic arrival of a .set of tottering old Invalids, who took their 
places under us with drawn sabres. I’hen came a .superb drum- 
major, a handsome smiling good-humoured giant of a mnn, his 
breeche.s astonishingly embroidered with silver lace. Him a 
dozen little drummer-boys followed — “the little darlings 1" all 
the ladies cried out in a breath : they were indeexi pretty little 
fellows, and came and stood close under us : the huge drum- 
major smiled over his little red-capix:d flock, and for many hours 
in the most perfect contentment twiddled his moustaches and 
played with the tassels of his cane. 

Now the company began to arrive thicker and thicker. A 
whole covey of ConsHllep ttEiat came in, in blue coals, em- 
broidered with blue silk ; then came a crowd of lawyersjn toques 
and caps, antong whom were sundry venerable Judge„s in scarlet, 
purple velvet, and ermine — a kind of Bajazet costume, I^ook 
there I there is the Turkish Ambassador in his red cap, turning 
his solemn brown face about and looking preternaturally wise. 
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%ie Deputies walk in in a body. Guizot is not there : he passed 
by just now in full ministerial costume. Presently little Thietfi 
saunters back : what a clear, broad, sharp-eyed face the fellow 
has, with his grey hair cut down so demure I A servant passes, 
pushing through the crowd a shabby wheel-chair. It has just 
brought old Moncey, tlie Governor of the Invalides, the honest 
old man who defended Paris so .stoutly in 1814. He has been 
very ’ll, and is Worn down almost by infirmities : but in his illness 
he was perjjenially asking, “ Doctor, shall 1 live till the 15th? 
Give roe till then, and 1 die contented." One can't help believing 
that the old man’s wish is honest, however one m iv doubt tlte 
piety of another illustrious Marshal, wljo once carried a candle 
before Charles X. in a procession, and has been this morning to 
Neuilly to kneel and pray at the foot of NLipoleon’s coffin. He 
might have said his iirayers at home, to be sure ; but don't let 
us ask too much; that kind of reserve is not a Frenchman's 
characteristic. 

Bang — bang f At about half* past two a dull sound of can* 
nonacling was heard W’lthout the church, and signals took place 
between the Commandant of the Iniulides, of the National 
Guards, and the big drum-major. Looking to these troops (the 
fat Nationals were shulfling into line again), the two Com- 
mandants ultcroil, as nearly as I could catch them, the following 
words — 

" ItARRUM Hump! " 

At once all the National bayonets were on the present, and 
the sabres of the old Invalids up. The big drum-major looked 
round at the chihlrcn, wlio l>cgan very slowly and solemnly on 
their drums, Rub-dub-dub—rub-dub dul>~( count two between 
each)— rub-dub-dub — and a great procession of priests came 
down from the altar. 

First there was a tall handsome cross liearer, liearing a long 
gold cross, of which the front was turned towards His Grace the 
Archbishop. Then came a double row of about sixteen incense- 
boy?, dressed in while surplices : the first l)oy about six years 
okl, the last with w'hiskers and of <hc height of a man, 'I'ben 
fmlowcd a regiment of priests in black tippets and white gowns : 
they bad black hoods, like the moon when she is at her third 
quarter, wherewrith those who were bald (many were, and fat too) 
covered themselves. All the reverend men held their heads 
meekly down, and affected to be reading in their breviaries. 

M 
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After the Priests came some Bishops of the neighbouring' 
districts, in purple, with crosses sparkling on their episcopal 
bosoms. 

^riK'n came, after inoic pi iests, a set of men honi 1 have never 
seen bcfore---a kind of ghostly heralds, young and handsome 
men, .sor.:e of ihern in stiff tabards of black and silver, their eyes 
to the ground, their hands placed at right angles with their 
chests. 

I'hen came two gentlemen bearing remarkably tall candle- 
sticks, with candles of corresix)nding size. One was burning 
brightly, but the wind (that chartered libertine) had blown out 
the other, which nevertheless kept its place in the procession— I 
wondered to myself whether ilie reverend gentleman wlio carried 
the exlinguibhed candle, felt disgusted, humiliated, mortified — 
perfectly conscious that the eyes of- many thousands of people 
w'ere bent uiwn that bit of refractory wax. We all of us lo^^ked 
at it with intense interest. 

Another cross-bearer, behind whom came a gentleman carry- 
ing an instrument like a bedroom candlestick. 

His Grandeur Monscigneur Affrc, Arclibisliopof Paris : he was 
in black and white, his eyes were cast to the earth, his hands 
were together at right angles from his chest : on his hands were 
black gloves, and on the black gloves sparkled the sacred epis- 
copal — what do I say ?-- -arch icpi^-jopal ring. On his head was 
the mitre. It is unlike the godly coront-L that figures upon the 
coach panels of our own Right Reverend Bench. 7'he Arch- 
bishop's mure may be iibout a yard high : formed within pro- 
bably of consecrated pastelward, it is w ithout covered by a sort 
of watered silk of w'hite and silver. On the two peaks at the 
top of the mitre are two very little sixmgled tassels, that frisk 
and twinkle about in a very agreeable manner. 

Monseigneur stood opposite to us for some time, when I had 
the opportunity to nofe the above remarkable phenomena. He' 
stofxi opposite me for some time, keeping bis eyes steadily on 
the ground, his hands before him, a small clerical train following 
after. Why didn’t they moffe ? There was the National Gua^d 
keeping on presentiag arms, the little dnimmcrs going on rub- 
dnb-dub — rub-dub'dub--in the same steady slow way, and the 
I^rcKession never moved an inch. There was evidently, to use 
an elegant phrase, a hitch somewhere. 
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\^Fnter a fat Priest, ivho bustles up to the Drum-Major.'] 

Pat Priest.- -I'uiisez-voiis. 

Little Drummer. — Rub-tlub-dub- - rub-dub-dub — rub- dub- 
dub, &c. 

Drum Major. — Qu’est-cc done? ' 

Fat Priest.- -^Taisez vous, vous dis-je ; cc n’est pas le corps. 
11 n'atnvera pas — pour imc heure. 

I'he little drums were instantly hushed, the procession turned 
to the nght-alxjuf , and walked back to the altar agam, the blown- 
out candle that had been on the near side of us before was now 
on the oft' side, the National Guards set down their muskets and 
began at their sandwiches again. Wc had to wait an hour and 
a half at least before the groat Procession arrived. 'I'he guna 
without went on booming all the while at intervals, and as we 
heard each, the audience ga\ea kind of ** ahuhak/" such as you 
hear when tlie rockets go up at Vsluxhall. 

At last the reixl Procession came. 

Then the drums Iwgan to beat as formerly, the Nationals to 
get under arms, the clergymen were sent for and went, and pre- 
sently — yes, there wtis tlie tall cross-bcaror at the head of the 
pioccsaion, and they came back/ 

They chanted something in a weak, snuHling lugubrious 
mannar, to the melancholy bniy of a serpent. 

Crash I howcvi.'r, Mr. Ilabeneck and the fiddlers in the organ- 
loft pealed out a wild slirill march, which stopped the reverend 
gentlemen, and in the midst of this music — 

And of a great trampling of feet and clattering. 

And of a great ciowd of (jciicrals and Officers in fine clothes. 

With tlie Prince de Jomville marching quickly at the head of 
the procession, 

And while everybody’s heart wni5 thumping as bard as possible, 

Napoleon's coi-tin passed. 

It was done in an instant. A box covered with a great red 
cross — a dingy -lof^king crown lyin^ on the top of it — Seamen 
on one side and Invalids on the other — they had passed in an 
instant and were up the aisle. 

A faint snuffling sound, as before, was heard from the offi- 
ciating priests, but we knew of nothing more. It is said that old 
Louis Philippe w’as standing at the catafalque, whither the Prince 
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de Joinville advanced and said, “ Sire, I bring you the body offi 
the Emperor Napoleon." 

Louis Philippe answered, ** I receive it in the name of France.’*. 
Bertrand put on the body the most glorious victorious sword 
that ever has been forged since the apt descendanWKrf the first 
murderer learned how to hammer steel ; and the coffin was 
placed in tht.* temple prepared for it. 

The six hundred singers and the fiddlers tiow commenced the 
playing and singing of a piece of music ; and a part of the crew of 
the Belle Poule *’ skipped into the places that had been kept 
for them under us, and listened to the music, chewing tobacco. 
While the actors and fiddlers were going on, most of the spirits- 
of-wine lamps on altars went out. 

When we arrived in the open air we passed through the court 
of the Invalides, whore thousands of people had been assembled, 
but where the benches were now quite bare. Then we came 
on to thife terrace before the place : the old soldiers were firing 
off the great guns, which made a dreadful stupijing noise, and 
frightened some of ns, who did not care to iviss l>cfore the cannon 
and be knocked tlown even by the wadding. The guns were 
fired in honour of the King, who W'as going home by a back 
door. All the forty thousand people who covered the great stands 
before the H6tcl had gone away too. I’he Imperial Barge had 
been dragged up the river, and was lying lonely along th(? Quay, 
examined by some few shivering people on the shore. - 

It was five o'clock when we reached home : the stars were 
shining keenly out of the frosty sky, and Francois told me tuat 
dinner was just ready. 

In this manner, my dear Miss Smith, the great Napoleon was 
tuned. 

Fareu'elL 
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